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“BU? AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD |TO BB FUT IN TRUST WITH THE (lOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HmaRTs.” 
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CHEYENNE WE MOUNTAIN. 
BY H. H. 


Br easy slope to weat as if it had 
No thought, when om its soaring was 





begun, 
Except to look devoutly to the sun, 
It rises, and has risen, until, glad, 
With light as with a garment, it is clad, ' 
Each ‘dawn, before me tardy plains have 


won: 
One ‘ray; wid! etter’ Gay’ had’ Lénig: best 
done 
For as, the light eling reluctant, sad 
To lean me , 
ed mountain, I 
Thy, wansision, a8 u the sun’a, each morn, 


‘My down, atin the dawn, ‘sseive from 
thee; . . 
And ‘thine: ts thy rosé-tinted peaks I 


Ory Ta. 
That thou wert great when Homer was not 


bora, 

And ere thow change all human song shall 
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a IN ahi PRESBY- 


Has it broken: out again—that old conflict 
between the Gospel of # free ‘salvation 
offered to all men and the petrified founda- 
tiom of Calvinism as it was shaped by Cal- 
vin’a successors? 

The Presbytery of Wooster, in Ohio, as a 
current report tells us, has decided that a 
Presbyterian minister:‘may not preach the 
doctrine of an unlimited atonement; and, 
accordingly, one of its ministers, Rev. A. N. 
Alcott, has! been dropped out of its member- 
ship, at his own request, on the ground 
that, whether that doctrine be true or false, 
a doctrine of the Bible or a human inven- 
tion, it contradicts the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. So much the worse for 
the Westminster Confession, and so much 
the worse for the Presbyterian Church, will 
be the response of many a devout believer 
whose faith is that ‘‘ the Father sent the Son 
to be the Saviour of the world”; that “God 
our Saviour will have all men to be saved 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth”; 
that there is ‘‘one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave 
himself ransom for all”: that “the living 
God” in whom we trust “4s the Saviour 
of all men, specially of those that 
believe ”; that. ‘Jesus’ Christ the righte- 
ous” ‘‘ is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world.” ..80 much the worse for 
the Bible, might well be the response of 
men whose ‘‘ordination .vows” compel 
them to believe that the Gospel, and noth- 
ing but the Gospel, is ‘‘ formulated in the 
Confession of Faith, and; therefore, that 
Christ did not give himself a ransom to all. 
Surely, the lust of theological formulation 
is never more audacious than when it con- 
tradicts (as the denial of an unlimited atone- 
ment does contradict) the express letter as 
well as the spirit of the Bible. Alas! for 
the preachers: who find that they cannot 
say without contradicting their Confession 
of Faith: ‘‘ We see Jesus, who was made 4 
little lower than the angels for the suf. 
fering of death, crowned with glory and 
honor, that he by the grace of God should 
taste death FoR EVERY MAN.” 

Tam not saying whether the Westminster 
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Standards aré ot re neh cbaseniat with the 
Gospel of a divine propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world. That question may be left 
to those whom it concerns. ‘Yét I may call 
attention to the fact that neither in the Con- 
fession.of Faith nor in the Catechisms does 
the word atonement once occur. The doc- 
trine which they teach concerning the sal- 
vation of all who are saved is a doctrine 
redemption or purchase. It is that Ch 
buys those whom he savesyand that the 
price which he pays for them ia @ satisfac- 
tion to Divine justice. Doubtless, this im- 
agery, taken from the old usages of slavery 
and the slave-trade, is scriptural, and as used 
in the Bible it is exceedingly effective. But 
that one image, though petrified into a dog- 
ma; that warm appeal to imagination and 
affection—‘‘ Ye are bought with a price”; 
that single analogy between what Christ 
has done for the believer and what the pity- 
ing benefactor does who buys a slave to 
make him free; that one glowing and pa- 
thetic figure, though literally construed by 
frigid interpreters and propounded by arid 
formulators.as a scientific statement, is not 
the theological doctrine nor the Bible doc- 
trine of THE ATONEMENT. 

We @e told that Arminians hold and 
preach the doctrine of an unlimited atone- 


have no objection to their doing so, Ar- 
minians hold and preach the doctrine of 
the Trinity; but it does not follow that all 
who hold that doctrine are Arminians, Say, 
if you will, that the Edwardean doctrine, 
the New England doctrine, the Andover 
doctrine was held by Arminius, and Epis- 
copius, and Grotius, and that Princeton 
and the Wooster Presbytery hold with Tur- 
retin and Gomarus, Who cares? Shall I 
be scared into the rejection of a blessed and 
glorious truth because Arminius held it and 
Gomarus did not understand it? I would 
rather be an Arminian, and a Methodist at 
that, than be given over to the dried-up 
hardness of heart and the formulated blind- 
ness of mind which believes that Christ did 
not ‘‘give himself a ransom for all,” and 
that, though God so loved the elect that he 
gave his only begotten Son to redeem them, 
he did not, save in some violently figurative 
sense, ‘80 love the world that he gavé his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
Heveth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” 

The ‘‘current report,” abovementioned, 
which gave to us in these eastern regions 
our first impressions of that affair in the 
Presbytery of Wooster, seems to have been 
inexact, as such reports too commonly are. 
Mr. Alcott’s position, as shown by the au- 
thentic documents, is not simply that of the 
New England or New School theology, as 
held by Barnes, Beman, Richards, and Ly- 
man Beecher, in the days of old. His ques- 
tion to the Presbytery related not so much 
‘to the nature of the Atonement as to the 
effect and result of it in the actual salvation 
of men. It was really a question concern- 
ing the metaphysico-theological doctrine 
concerning God’s eternal predestination of 
whatsoever comes to pass; or, more defi- 
nitely, concerning God’s election of the in- 
dividugt sinners, whom he effectually calls. 
What "gave the chief significance to his 
communication and most alarmed the Cal- 
vinism of his fathers and brethren was in 
these closing words: ‘The question seems 
to be ‘Does God or man limit'the Atone- 
ment in its application?’ Where lies the 
determining factor?” In that phrase ‘“‘ de- 
termining factor ” lies, cotled up and ready 








words. The Preshytery might have pér- 
mitted Mr. Alcott to preach that the Atone- 
ment is limited in its application: by the 
perverseness, the impenitence, and unbelief 
of sinners for whom it is, provided and to 
whom it is offered: in, divine sincerity of 
love;’ but that phrase... ‘determining 
factor” was toomuch,’ Can there be any 
“ determining. factor”. thia side of the 
| Eterngl Predetermination? | 

Mr. Alcott’s explanation and defense of 
his views—presented to'tle Presbytery after 
the committee; on his réquest, had reported 
aseries of extracts from the Standards, with 
a declaration that “‘ ordination vows” forbid 
a Presbyterian minister to preach ‘‘ the doc- 
trine of an unlimited. atonement”—expa- 
tiates on the phrase ‘‘determining factor”; 
but he does not guard his position by admit- 
ting—as Barnes would have admitted, or 
Beman, or Lyman Beecher—that the first 
impulse of the penitent and believing sin- 
ner is to say, not, ‘‘ By the determination of 
my own free will, I have applied the atone- 
ment to my soul”; not, ‘‘I am the determin- 
ing factor in this great transition from dark- 
ness to light and from death to life”; but, 
rather, ‘‘ By the grace of God I am what I 
am”; ‘It was God who chose me. before I 


jihad udp UD€Nte... Well,.ond.svhat..of..it?.. Certainly 1 ghoee bin I come to Christ because the 


hath drawn me.” Yet, let me say,’ 
I do not believe that Mr, Alcott, even in af- 
firming that the will of man is the ‘‘determ- 
ining factor” in the salvation of each indi- 
vidual who by receiving Christ becomes ‘a 
child of God, would ‘hesitate to acknowledge 
that all such souls dre ‘‘ born not of the will 
of man, but of God.” So, on the other 
hand, I would fain indulge the delusion 
(if it be a delusion) that there is a 
point of view from which and a mode of 
honest and common-sense explanation in 
which tho members of that presbytery, not- 
withstanding their theory of the Atonement, 
might (after due study of the Shorter Cate- 
chism’s efinition of effectual calling and 
due consideration of some things which the 
Confession says about the will of the crea- 
ture), see and acknowledge that the soul’s 
free answer to God’s effectual calling is 
(however predetermined in the eternal de- 
cree) the immediately determining factor in 
that soul’s reception of the great salva 
tion. 

As the record stands, I cannot see that 
Mr. Alcott accepts what is sometimes called 
New England Calvinism. He, seems rather 
to agree doctrinally with the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, who, at the beginning of this 
nineteenth century, rejected what they un- 
destood to be the meaning of the Westmin- 
ster Standards, and, in the zeal of their re- 
vivalism, became @ distinct denomination. 
They, I believe, are not more ashamed to be 
called Arminians than are our Methodist 
friends; and in that prosperous organiza- 
tion Mr. Alcott may find not only full fra- 
ternity, but an ample field of usefulness. If 
the question between Arminianism and Cal- 
vinism has ceased to be in Ohio “‘a live 
question,” he may be at home among Con- 
gregationalists and may see his name in the 
next issue of the ‘‘ Year-Book.” 

The good temper, the mutual respect, 
and the entirely Christian spirit with which 
the affair between Mr. ‘Alcott and the Pres- 
bytery was managed are simply admirable, 
not tosay unprécedented. This aspect of 
‘the case is, to my mind, richly suggestive; 
‘but the length to which this communica- 
tion has grown will not permit me to say 





more at present, 
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BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue Golden Wedding has brought out a 
thoroughly Auman feeling for the royal 
pair, The jubilee itself presented little of 
outward pomp to captivate the people; but 
the Berliners are delighted to see the Em- 
peror and Empress driving every day to- 
gether in their simple open carriage, like a 
young couple on their honeymoon; and are 
specially proud of the manly confidence of 
the Emperor in thus going everywhere, 
openly, unattended and unprotected. They 
like his simplicity and sincerity, and are 
thankful that he has lived tosee an anni- 
versary so crowded with notable memories. 
They are proud of him as a sovereign, and 
they like him asa man. The Golden Wed- 
ding has brought the man more into prom- 
inence, and has diffused a feeling of family 
rejoicing throughout the capital. But now 
that the day of royal festivity is over we 
are plunged again into affairs, 

First of all, the amnesty attracts attention, 
both as to what it is and what it is not. 
The list of persons released from imprison- 
ment by royal favor is not yet published; 
but it is said that about 800 have received 
this dispensation, Each case was carefully 
investigated by a judicial court before 
being recommended to the grace of pardon. 
A large number of those who have re- 
ceived the royal clemency are persons who 
were imprisoned last year, at the time of the 
attempts upon the Empernr’s life. 

At that time, as you will remember, many 
hundreds were thrown into prison, for cul- 
pable threats against the Emperor and sym- 
pathetic exultations over his attempted 
assassination. Their words were held to be 
treason against the state. In the excite- 
ment of those days, the offense of many 
was exaggerated, and they were punished 
for crime when they should rather have 
been repremanded for indiscretion. Every- 
body is glad that such persons—among them 
many women and youths—are now released 
from prison by the Emperor himself. 

There is a good deal of surprise that the 
names of the Roman Catholic bishops and 
priests who have been proscribed for refus, 
ing to submit to the so-called Falk laws do 
not appear in the list of the amnestied. For 
nearly a year there have been rumors of 
some compact of the Prussian Government 
with the Pope, by which these recreant 
ecclesiastics should be restored to their 
functions upon some technical profession of 
allegiance to the state, and the Falk laws 
should fall into abeyance as a dead letter. 
The public have been curious and alarmed 
at the strange intimacy which has sprung up 
between Bismarck and Windhorst, leader 
of the Ultramontanes, his most pugnacious 
and thorny opponent, It was plain that 
Windhorst and his party had agreed to 
support the Chancellor in his new policy of 
protection; and it is through the adhesion 
of this once hostile party that, on the tariff 
question, the Chancellor has been able to 
wield a majority in Parliament against his 
old supporters, the National Liberala, 
Nobody could believe that this support was 
pledged without a consideration. Some 
fancied that this consideration would be 
given in restoring the throne of Hanover to 
the Duke of Cumberland; but all expecta- 
tion in that quarter has died out. Then it 
‘was rumored that the Falk laws were to be 
repealed, that the exiled clergy were to be 





restored, and that a new Concordat was to 
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be established between the Prussian Govern | not be allowed a foothold in the National 


ment and Rome. It-was believed that the 
Golden Witdding would be the oc for 
divul 

friends 





It now leaks out that had beéh co 
plated; but was hindered by Msupé 
obstacles. | _ ; 


The truth seems to be that Prince Bis- 
marck, whose governing policy is the in- 
terest of to-day, irrespective of the measures 
of yesterday, was willing to conciliate the 
party of the Center, for the sake of their 
support in his financial schemes for the 
army. But when a compromise over the 
Falk laws was hinted at, the feeling of the 
people ‘was roused against any retrocession 
of the Government before the Catholic 
clergy. Many who deprecated those laws 
at the first now feel that the dignity ‘and 
supremacy of the Government are involved 
in their support, But the chief obstacle to 
a compact with the Roman Catholic clergy 
‘lies in the fact that last year, when acting 
in the name of the Emperor, the Crown 
Prince addressed a letter to the Pope, in 
which he said that any plan of reconcilia- 
tion between the Prussian Government and 
the Pope must proceed upon the basis of 
the submission of the clergy to the author- 
ity of the state according to the laws. 
This declaration, of course, carried with it 
the full authority of the Emperor. Now, 

the Crown Prince, being no longer in office, 
cannot revoke or modify the words of that 
official letter. ‘The Emperor could not can- 
cel that letter without repudiating the ac- 
tion of his son, to whom he had delegated 
his power, and thus ‘creating dissension 
throughout the Empire. Thus the bishops 
and clergy who defied the laws are balked 
of their amnesty. 

But this gives new pungency to the eccle- 
siastical controversy, which had begun to 
subside. A violent Ultramontane in Par- 
liament, Von Schorlener, has sketched the 
situation with pungent satire. The treaty 
just made between Germany and the 
Samoan Islands guarantees absolute freedom 
of conscience and of worship to the subjects 
of both powers. Schorlener exclaim’: 
‘Oh! happy Samoans! We Catholics in 
Prussia, in the free exercise of religion, are 
hindered to the last degree by gens d’armes 
and the police. By this treaty the Samoans 
may have free play for their priests in Ger- 
many, while our priests are punished if they 
administer the sacraments or read a mass to 
the dying. Though we are not heathen, 
like the Samoans, and have not, like them, 
the fatal custom of satiating our appetite 
upon our human neighbors, yet we are un- 
relentingly made a sacrifice to the Cultur- 
kampf by the ministry and its allies.” _ Ig- 
noring entirely the fact that Catholic priests 
in Prussia, supported by the state, had re- 
fused to swear allegiance to the state, this 
speaker follows out his contrast with the 
Samoans with merciless ridicule. Certainly 
there is full freedom of speech in the Ger- 
man Parliament, 

While the Catholic controversy is thus 
bitterly revived, the Evangelical clergy of 
Prussia do not seem wise to know their op- 
portunity. By long custom, and till recent- 
ly by law, every Prussian who was neither 
Catholic nor Jew was held to’ be born and 
was compelled to be baptized, confirmed, 
and married within the pale of the Evan- 
gelical Church. Now that these laws have 
been somewhat relaxed, and the people 
have liberty of action in church affairs, it 

appears that many are strongly tinctured 
with Liberal theology. The Orthodox 
clergy are attempting to extirpate Liberal- 
ism from the National Church by stringent 
discipline. If they would have. the manli- 
ness to separate from the state, and form 
churches of their own, they might set up 
their own standards of faith and conditions 
of membership; but in this state institution, 
what right have they to impose their inter- 
prepretations of Scripture upon fellow- 

members, who are in the church by the 

same rights and on the same conditions with 
themselves? The other day a conference of 

Orthodox pastors assembled in Berlin; but, 

instead of considering the religious wants 

of the people and how best to meet these, 
they spent their whole time in denouncing 
Liberalism and declaring that. this should 
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for personal piety and spiti Freedom 
among the members of the congregation, 
At the same time, just across the border, in 
Bohemia, a little band have left the National 
Orthodox Church, because of its coldness 
and formalism. These humble, pious souls 
are prevented by the police from meeting 
to pray and worship in their own way. Yet 
I find it hard to awaken sympathy among 
German Evangelical pastors for these suffer- 
ing brethren. They answer: “Oh! the 
Orthodox Church should suffice for them.” 
Such anomalies will not cease till the Church 
shall be wholly separated from the state. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 





MARTIN LUTHER’S VICTORY. 
BY MARY A. BARR. 


MarTIN LUTHER, 80 brave and good, 
Long in the van of the battle had stood; 
But when the strife 
Threatened his life 
He was hid away in the Wartburg Tower, 
Hid by a friend of mighty power. 


Noble hymns from his heart he sung, 
God’s Word he wrote in the German tongue; 
In prayer and psalm, 
And thoughtful calm, 
The days went by, and his enemies’ rage 
Scarcely shadowed his life’s white page. 


Nevertheless, in the Wartburg Tower, 
An enemy full of a subtle power 
Found him out. 
With sneer and doubt 
He taunted the Preacher from night to morn, 
Laughing his faith and his prayers to scorn. 


Lenten tide, at the twilight hour, 
This enemy came with a double power. 
Upon the floor, 
Through bolted door, ’ 
Like a flashing of lurid light and flame, 
Satan, the old, bold Tempter, came. 


Luther sang ; but singing was vain. 

The Devil sang back in a wild refrain. 
For curse or prayer 
He did not care ; 

At. holy water and mystical spe 

He grimly laughed, with the scorn of Hell. 


Luther then in a holy rage, 
And strong in the power of a coming age, 
Left bell and book ; 
His inkstand took 
And threw it full at his enemy’s head. 
Then in a moment the Devil fled. 


For well he knew that his bitter foe 
From that little ink-horn through the world 
would go ; 
And to this hour 
We prove its power: 
Forever the Devil will fly or shrink 
From a blow well aimed with this mighty ink. 





THE BELIEVER’S SYMPATHY WITH 
THE UNBELIEVER’S SORROW. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 








A RELIGIOUS newspaper of long-standing, 
and, therefore, I must suppose, of wide cir- 
culation and of a representative character, 
informed its readers that 
** Rev, , in. his sermon last Sunday 
read Bob Ingersoll’s gush over his d 
brother, and pronounced it ‘ one of the most 
exquisite, sad, and mournful addresses 
that had ever been delivered.’ It was silly 
twaddle, and nothing else; as destitute of 
human sensibility as of common sense.” 

How sweetly there a sanctified spirit 
spake the truth in love! How softly must 
the persuasive accents of this follower of 
the Lamb have fallen upon the strained, 
pained ear of the bereft infidel and have 
recommended to him the superior urbanity 
of Christianity! With what a comprehen- 
sive courtesy this amiable and sympathetic 
disciple of the Lord gathers into his gener- 
ous appreciation the, Orthodox clergyman 
and the infidel lecturer, and distributes over 





_ them both his delicate sweetness and light. 


Verily, how good and how pleasant a thing 
itis to an infidel to experience the tender 
mercies of a Christian! 

Another Evangelical religious newspa- 

















a8 so peculiar in its ay " 
"are very hoticeable.” 

I would not cast disrespect on the old 
proverb; but sometimes deep grief is silent, 
and sometimes it is not. Job in very deep 
grief was silent for seven days and seven 
nights; but then he gave it up, and cursed his 
day with a vigor and ,volubility which leave 
Mr. Ingersoll far inthe rear. David declared 
that his tears had been his meat, day and 
night; but he voiced his grief with a freedom 
and force that vitalized it for all the ages. 
And both these men—who, unless they were 
shedding crocodile tears, were in the very 
depths of grief—went up into the heavens, 
and penetrated the abysmal earth, and 
scoured the land, and vexed the sea for their 
“verbal pyrotechnics.” So that we who 
are Orthodox must admit that Mr. Ingersoll, 

sharing the ‘‘ peculiar mental character- 
istics” of Job and David, is in very good 
company. 

It must, however, be noted, in passing, 
that incoherency of utterance is just as 
common a mark of deep grief as is silence. 
The incoherency of Shakespeare's simulated 
grief is proverbially one of his most remark- 
able touches of Nature. It was reserved 
for the delicacy of a religious newspaper to 
hold up the incoherence of afresh and over- 
whelming sorrow to a cold and verbal 
criticism. 

Let us, however, since the incoherencies 
have been noted, ourselves inspect them: 
‘‘If the barque which carries man and his 
fortunes ‘in the sunniest hour of all the 
voyage’ dashes against the unseen rock and 
sinks, how does ¢¢ hear ‘the billows roar 
above a sunken ship '?” 

But no one said that é¢ did hear the hows 
roar. The word used is the infinitive, ‘to 
hear.” “The barque may dash against the 
unseen rock; but spar or shore may save 
the man to hear the billows roar above a 
sunken ship. We well. know that the 
barque which carries man does strike and 
sink. We hope the man reaches the other 
shore in eternal safety; but that mystic 
land eye hath not seen nor ear heard. 

“Tf ‘every life’ will, at. its close, ‘be- 
come a tragedy as sad and deep and dark as 
can be woven of the warp and woof of 
mystery and death,’ what ‘grander day’ 
can let fall its ‘golden dawning’ upon the 
forehead of the man who climbs the hights, 
and leaves ‘all superstitions far below ’?” 

There is no “if” aboutit. We know 
(alas! who does not know?) that every life 
does, at its close, become a tragedy as dark 
as can be woven of mystery and death; for 
every life, without exception, must end in 
death, and death is the impenetrable mys- 
tery. Lives there anywhere a man so crude, 
so rash as will assert that: death is nota 
mystery; that the sundering of all earthly 
ties, the farewell to all familiar scenes, the 
absolute blank separation between lives 
that have been in closest hourly association, 
is not a tragedy? 

But, though this tragedy has met and 
mastered all the dead, and awaits all the 
living, the human race has never been with- 
out hope. Patriots in all. ages, poets of all 
nations, seers and thinkers since the world 
began, have looked forward to the time 

“ When shall all men’s good 

Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the circle of the golden year.” 
And for its ‘golden dawning” it is 
given all lowlier souls 

“That unto him who works, and feels he works, 

The same grand year is ever at the doors,” 

Is this an incoherency? 

‘‘If every man in dying ‘ passes to silence 
and pathetic dust,’ what ‘star’ does ‘hope 
see,’ and the ‘rustle’ of what ‘wing’ does 
it ‘ hear in the night of death ’?” 

But does not every man, in dying, pass to 
silence and dust? 
come back to us? What eyes so bright, 
what form so fair, what. heart so warm, 
what brain so strong that it has resisted the 





crumbling touch of death? 


Whose ‘voice has 'ever . 













star* has 
risen in the east ever since man became a 
living soul. The star that shone upon Job 
in his night of death, when he cried, in 
anguish and despair: ‘‘I have made my 
bed in the darkness. I have said to corrup- 
tion, Thou art my father, to the worm, Thou 
art my mother and my sister, our rest 
together is in the dust.” And out of that 
dust and despair rang suddenly the cenfi- 
dent shout: “I’know that’my Redeemer 
liveth; and, though after my skin worms 
destroy this body; yet: in; my flesh shall I 
see God.” The same star that shone upon 
David, darkly, indeed, comforted his mighty 
grief and made him able to walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death without 
fear and with a manly heart. 

Thesé ancient wise men did not set up an 
if”; did not deny the silence, the dust, 
the wreck, the tragedy. That was before 
their eyes, palpable, universal, inevitable. 
But above the wreck and ruin, out of the 
darkness and dread, they saw, dim twink- 
ling, that star of eternal morning’ shining 
ever nearer and brighter, till it became our 
Sun of Righteousness and brought life and 
immortality to light throtigh the Gospel. 

— rr ‘ 


OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE, 
" BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


Ve 
INSIDE AND OUT.—ALONE. 

AnD now Tom was gone. “Give me 
your blessing and a sandwich,” he had 
said; ‘‘ but don’t get up, nor a) breakfast.” 
As a matter of course,’ therefore, Puella 
Virginia’s ménw was more than usually 
elaborate; and Corona rose an hour too 
soon, to pick wild roses for Susy. Tom 
held out patient hands for them, swore not 
at all when the thorns got under his gloves, 
kissed Corona: twice, said he'd come’again 
and bring the baby, and indeed he was 
gone. The Fairharbor omnibus, very im- 
patient and very yellow, trundled off with 
him laboriously. As he went over the bill, 
he looked back,and saw Corona standing on 
the great bowlder to wave her hand. Her 
figure stood higher than the little brown 
house. She wore blue and seemed cut like 
a solitary silhouette against the paler sky. 

She went. back into the house slowly. 





, She and Puella Virginia were quite alone. 


Corona wandered restlessly about the still 
unordered rooms, For half an hour she 
wondered how she should like living in her 
own house. The sun. was fresh, the sea 
was fair, the air was sweet, the wild roses 
looked in, the tide went out peacefully. 
Puella fromthe kitchen reminded her that 


.there was enough to do in this house to 


take two folks :a month. But Tom was 
gone, : 

“T’ll go to walk,” said Corona, decidedly, 
to herself.. ‘‘I’m going to walk, Pu— 


' Elvir,” she said to Puella, faintly. 


Up to this time she had felt as if she were 
visiting Tom... Now'she felt as if she were 
boarding with Puella. She almost appéaled 
to her for permission to carry outa prefer- 
ence. 

“There hain’t a stitch took nor a chair 
dusted,” said Puella, with dissatisfaction. 
“Ye put up all the curtains and pictures 
before I'd scrubbed’ a floor. ‘Ye tended to 
them statoos and books; but look at yer 
parlor windows!” 

“Puella Vir—Elvir,” said Corona, gent- 
ly, ‘‘I don’t know how to keep house, I’m 
afraid, But you will do it for me, I am 
sure,” ‘ 

“Will ye trust me?” asked Puella, after 
some thought. 

“‘ If I didn’t trust you I should not have 
invited you to live with me,” said’ Corona, 
gently still:» ‘‘ We shall: be'a long while to- 

_gether, Puella; and often'and much alone. 





I hope that we shall make each other happy 
‘and become true friends.” 
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Puella Virginia was silent. No lady had 
ever spoken to her like that. She watched 
Corona as she paced the beach in the bright 
morning; her refined, slender figure bend- 
prom light breeze from the east. Puel- 
la Vitginia was a big woman. 

“Well, yes,” she said, after some thought, 
speaking aloud. “I'll make’ her happy, if 
Ican. Bless her, yes!” 

Corona walked a long time. The beach, 
left by the departed tide was a web of soft 
shades. She was captured in it. Gray, 
pearl, silver, mauve, sepia, olive green, and 
dull white tints betokened sands and weeds, 
perhaps; but to her eye they took the figure 
of a huge palette. The semi-circle of the 
shore curved, and she stood within it mus- 
ing and reluctant, like the artist’s hand be- 
fore the virgin color. 

Towards noon-the sky became overcast 
with soft, warm clouds. They had gray 
hearts. Faint forms of blue showed 
through, evanescent. The shore wore veils’ 
of blue-green haze. The water, which had 
been blue and brilliant at an earlier hour, 
grew gray; but seemed warmer for this 
change of countenance. Rays of light fell 
across the harbor; from where one knew 
not. They were long, narrow, fine, and 
bright. As she watched them, they throbbed ; 
they seemed like the glittering, scaly backs 
of unknown sea creatures. There were few 
vessels upon the harbor. These moved in 
and out on mysterious and idle errands, 
through a silver atmosphere. Little dories 
trailed after them. On the rocks were 
gentle breakers; the foam was all at play. 
‘When Corona came into the house, the 
light lay thin, warm, and still across the 
parlor floor. 

She told Puella Virginia that she thought 
she would get a bath; and Puella, with- 
out protest, brought her bathing-dress. 
Corona dreamily wandered down to a little 
cove where the sand was warm and the 
cliffs were high, and gave greeting to the 
ocean with the passion which only his 
lovers understand. The touch of the water 
was like the hands of the living upon the 
dead. It seemed like a resurrection miracle. 
She flung herself under the green fire of the 





-‘third wave,” and said: “*l -am alive} }ithe 
‘and the collar-bone of a deformed haddock 


alive!” 

Corona felt exhilarated all that day. She 
had a good appetite and large aspirations. 
She took Tom’s seat at table, and looked 
through open doors upon the silver sea. 
She ate an extra piece of cake for dessert, 
out of sheer sense of life. Puella Virginia 
hung up the curtains alone. Corona could 
not work, The world was too fair—or the 
cake too full of saleratus. At intervals she 
said to Puella: ‘‘I must remember to call 
you Elvir.” She had never once remem- 
bered it. 

It will be of interest, perhaps, to the 
reader who has followed Corona’s unevent- 
ful history, to be introduced more distinctly 
to the home which five hundred dollars and 
an old maid had founded. The house, as I 
have said, was brown; the blinds and trim- 
ings were of a darker shade than the walls 
of narrow matched boards, which reminded 
Corona of  slender-waisted Caryatides. 
The cottage contained five rooms and a 
kitchen. The body of this imposing build- 
ing stood twenty feet square upon the 
ground. The kitchen measured nine feet by 
eight, and there was a woodshed, three feet 
wide, in which Puella managed to pile the 
wood and coal. There were a parlor, a din- 
ing-room, a guest-room, and two rooms left 
for ‘‘the family.” There were two closets, 
a coal-bin, and a loft, The house stood on 
what, for want of a scientific term, Corona 
called piers; and Puella Virginia found in- 
finite domestic capabilities in what might, 
could, would, or should have been the cellar, 
if this valuable space had been closed in. 
The two women preferred it as it was. 
Corona could see the clover growing. What 
so delightful as to see clover growing be- 
neath one’s house! And Puella Virginia 
said it would keep out rats. But the boy 
whom Tom hired to help unpack—he was 
the Good Samaritan’s boy, and his name 
was Zerubbabel—Zerubbabe] objected. He 
said he didn’t like to see a house on stilts, 

Corona’s house had no plaster, no paper- 
ing, and no carpets. Her parlor, which, as 

I have said, opened directly upon the water, 
was painted gray; the walls were of the 
paler color in a gull’s wing; the ceiling had 
the tint of dulled pearls; the floor was rock’ 








gray (a border of black ran around ‘this 
floor); the beams and rafters, left visible by 
the absence of plastering, were touched 
with What is known to artists’ as neutral 
tint.” "The effects were all simply combined, 
and their factors to be found without diffi- 
culty upon thé palette of the Fairharbor 
house and sign’ painter. Several felt mats 
| were on the floor. They were of that indi- 
vidual and indescribable color for which the 
Yankée ‘mind has no better name than 
cherry; They were fringed with gray. A 
wainscot followed the dado. It was formed 
of woodcuts. They were of the same 
shape and size and fitted nicely. They 
were all landscapes. Puella called them 
“views.” ‘They were bordered. by a fine 
painted line of black. The effect of them 
was soft and rich. Corona had been some 
years in collecting them from American 
and English magazines. A frieze of cardi- 
nal flowers finished the top of the room. 
, These were cut from chromos bought by 
‘the wholesale at an auction. They bore the 
burning carmine tint, which was the light 
of the room, and at that hight had an in- 
credible air of refinement. The curtains in 
this room were cotton flannel, of a silver 
shade, bordered and tied with cherry. 
The cheap and comfortable lounges 
which Mr. Timbers had made were up- 
holstered also in gray cotton flannel. They 
had. bright pillows. A deck-chair stood at 
the eastern window, with cherry ribbons. 
Corona’s books, statuettes,and pictures were 
abundant in this room. There was a tiny 
open stove. The rocking-chair was old and 
generous; the table-cloth was one of Susy's, 
that happened to be kind in color; and the 
room had the air of having been lived in a 
long time. 

In the dining-room there was no paint. 
The soft wood walls and floor and ceiling 
were oiled without color, and the fine 
characteristic yellow tints of the pine looked 
through. The little room absorbed much 
light.. It was cuftaified with English 
silesia,of-a golden brown. Susy had worked 
oak-leaves upon the curtains, A shelf to 
hold Corona’s modest store of bric-d-brac 


(consisting at this stage in her history of 
tea-urn, One caddy, some India shells, 


that Zerubbabel gave her) was finished with 
hemlock bark. The rafters in the ceiling of 
this room were covered with the thin li- 
chens that grow on stones and the trunks of 
trees. Gold-paper behind them gave out 
flecks like sunlight in a dense place, 

Puella Virginia’s room was as yet unfin- 
ished. Corona had thought it courtesy to 
wait and consult the taste of its occupant. 

Corona’s room was blue, shading swiftly 
from the floor to the ceiling, which was 
very pale. Butterflies Were on this ceiling, 
cut from natural history specimen cards. 


\They were all of pale colors—white and gold 
icrroge. The windows were draped with two 


old-fashioned dresses, that Corona and Susy 
had once alike. They were blue-and-white 
muslin, and had grown soft with many 
washings. 

The guest room was green—floor, walls, 
furniture. Corona hired a man for a day’s 
wages to paint the furniture, while she 
watched and directed him. The walls she 
hung abundantly with ferns, pressed and 
securely fastened with gum tragacanth. 
There was much of the creeping fern. The 
curtains were of cheap white muslin, and 
were not tied. The room looked like a bower. 

There was not, let me add, a stork, a bul- 
rush, a Japanese fan, nor a grandmother’s 
tea-cup in the house. I am describing, of 
course, the appearance of Corona’s cottage 
as it existed in her imagination until the end 
of several weeks’ occupancy and oppor- 
tunity. In the political economy of house- 
hold art decoration the slightest possible 
sum of money may be made to accomplish 
the largest conceivable results; but the one 
condition of which the most lavish expendi- 
ture is necessary, is time. Possibly one 
might add to this a little talent. In place 
of the latter, a fair allowance of taste. In 
lieu of either, the Lamp of Obedience will 
light the ‘way. A hod-carrier would be 
well-nigh inexcusable in these days for hav- 
ing an ugly home. 

This day of which I spoke—the first after 
Tom’s departure—clouded a little soon after 
dinner. The afternoon set in rather dreati- 


ily. It sprinkled on the windows, which] 


‘Puella Virginia had just washed. Corona 
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| could ‘not walk the beach. She wan 
dered out into ‘kitchen. The kitchen 
, was stained a deep walnut color, with oil 
! and umber; the kitchen tables were shel- 
lacked. Puella was scouring tin. Everything 
looked very clean. 

“You shall have a rocking-chair,” said 
Corona; anxious to make the partner of 
her domestic joys and sorrows as happy as 
possible. 

Puella Virginia thanked ‘er; but said it 
would kick her shins. 

‘‘How would you like lambrequins, and 
a little seat in the window-sill?” asked 
Corona. ‘‘ There are a plenty of bright 
dark prints to be had for six cents a yard. 
We can make the kitchen very pretty.” 

‘They'd grease,” said Puella, laconically. 

“Perhaps so,” said Corona, looking dis- 
appointed, She felt uncomfortable with 
her rugs and her ribbons and her old blue 
muslin dresses, while Puella’s floors and 
walls were bare. Doubtless Corona will be 
much derided for this hyper-ssthesia of the 
sympathies. But she could not help it; it 
was her ‘‘ way.” She had always found it 
hard to understand the ‘servants’ line” in 
kindly, comfortable, Christian homes, and 
was apt to transgress upon it. Besides, in 
a house twenty feet square the distance be- 
tween the parlor and the kitchen is so par- 
ticularly small! 

‘You're very kind,” said Puella, gra- 
ciously; ‘‘ but it seems to me,if you’re going 
todo that kind of thing, my room’s the 
place for it.” 

“* Very well,” said Corona. ‘‘ What color 
shall we get for your room, Puelvir? I will 
buy the material to-morrow; but you shall 
select it. You shall have exactly what you 
want.” 

‘* Well,” said Puella, after a long and 
thoughtful pause, “if I can have exactly 
what I want—” 

‘*Yes,” interrupted Corona, eagerly. 
“Exactly!” 

“Then,” said Puella, with a kindling 
countenance, ‘I should like them curtains 
to be maroon and indigo.” 

‘* Maroon and indigo!” gasped Corona, 

“Two to each window,” suid Puella, 
proudly. ‘I had’ cousin once who got 
married and had some. You never saw 
anything like the way the maroon fell over 
onto the indigo. It was so rich! I always 
said, if J ever got married, I’d have maroon 
and indigo curtains, It ain’t exactly getting 
married, living out with you,” added Puel- 
la, reflectively; ‘‘ but its enough sight easier 
work, ’n better wages, And, if I have them 
curtains, I shan’t never regret that I didn’t 
take Pete Baily. Only thing made me hesi- 
tate about Pete was when I thought about 
my cousin’s curtains. Now I shall have 
the curtains, without the plague o’ Pete, 
I’m much obliged to you, Miss Corona; 
very much, indeed. I'll hem ’em myself.” 

Corona turned away. She was speech- 
less with mingled emotions. Not for her 
new little dainty home and all the kingdom 
and glory thereof would she have disap- 
pointed Puella Virginia now. 

But—maroon and indigo! 





The storm set in heavily toward night. 
The sea tossed and the fog settled. Sails 
seen through silver were blotted out. The 
palette of the beach was blurred. Birds 
flew low and whistled restlessly. The new 
house began to leak. Puella went about 
very much tucked up as to her skirts, and 
mopped vigorously beneath the delicate cur- 
tains. Idlers fled from the rocks, Zerrub- 
babel—whom, by the way, let me hasten to 
say, passed by the pet name of Zero in the 
bosom of his family—Zero came over with 
the afternoon mail; but no other sign of life 
attacked the cottage. The fog-bell began 
to toll. 

Corona went out and stood in the back 
doorway and peered into the summer rain. 
She heard the water dripping into her 
empty and warping hogshead, and for the 
first time completely realized that she was 
in her own home; that she owned the floor 
she trod on, the walls that sheltered her, 
the roof that leaked on her, the rain that 
fell for her, and the peach-basket into 
which Puella was putting little sticks to 


build a little fire in her little wre own” 
) Sane she should sit with slippered feet 


a What's that?” cried Puella V: 
It wasthe expressman, driving furiously 





through the wet. 
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THE PRISON SYSTEM OF GEORGIA. 
BY E, C. WINES, D. D. 


To THe Eprror or ‘Tae INDEPENDENT: 


Sir :—It is known to you that I am engaged 
in the preparation of a work on the “‘ State 
of Prisons throughout the Civilized World,” 
which, Deo volente, will be issued from the 
press before the end of the present year. It 
is further known to you that there are three 
principal systems of convict labor —viz., 
working the prisoners on state accouat; 
letting the labor to contractors to be utilized 
within the prison premises; and leasing it 
to an individual or to a firm, or to several 
individuals or firms, in consideration of an 
annual bonus to be paid to the state, and 
then the prisoners to be turned over to 
the said party or parties, to get what they 
can out of them by way of labor and profit. 
The world is divided both in opinion and 
practice as to the comparative excellence of 
these several systems—or, rather, of the 
first two; for the last has few friends, and, 
indeed, it is unknown beyond the limits of 
the United States, and there is practiced 
only at the South. It was known in En- 
gland prior to the time of John Howard, 
where it led to such abuses and corruptions 
that the judges of the realm, from the low- 
est up to even the Lord Chief - Justice 
himself, shared in the plunder. It was 
against that system, among other horrors 
and abuses, that Howard lifted up his voice 
and wielded his pen, two instruments which, 
when used in the cause of right against 
wrong, are ‘‘ mighty to the pulling down of 
strongholds.” Certainly this was so in How- 
ard’s case, for they made the unrighteous 
and odious system totter to its fall; and so 
completely was it buried in its own ruins 
that numbers of enlightened Englishmen to- 
day do not know that it ever éxisted on En- 
glish soil. 

In my “State of Prisons” I have several 
chapters on “‘The United States in Gen- 
eral” and several on the ‘Individual States 
of the American Union,” It is my notice 
of the prison system of Georgia that I send 
you herewith, asking that you will give it g 
place in your widely circulated journal, ia 
advance of the appearance of the work it- 
self. And I do not so send or so ask, to 
wound the sensibility of any person or any 
state, and least of all the State of Georgia, 
justly esteemed and called the ‘‘ Empire 
State of the South”—a state which ought to 
lead the whole sisterhood of the “‘ sunny 
South” in the march of @ true and lofty 
Christian civilization. But I make the re- 
quest in this view: The legislature of 
Georgia will convene (in regular session, I 
think) in the course of the current month. 
A bill is already pending before that body 
to annul and abolish the lease system of 
convict labor in that state. I have some 
hope—it is not strong, for the influences 
that will be brought to bear to perpetuate 
the system are very high and very potent; 
still I do hope that what I have said in my 
book may give some aid to the friends of 
that measure (who are also, guoad hoc, the 
truest friends of Georgia, as well as of hu- 
manity) on the floor of the legislative as- 
sembly. 

The lease system of convict labor seems 
to be carried to its last limit, its ultima 
thule, in Georgia; and where that system 
prevails it is useless to write about other 
things. Indeed, there is little else to 
write about, for it overshadows, swallows 
up everything else. It is the destruction of 
the penitentiary system, properly so called, 
toward which the world has been long 
struggling, with but limited success, A 
‘‘ penitentiary” system is one which pro- 
duces or aims to produce penitence, sorrow 
for past offenses, dnd an amended life in 
the future. But how can a system like that 
of Georgia accomplish any sueh end? Look 
at it, put it in the balance, weigh it. There 
are, in round numbers, 1,200 convicts in 
the state-prison. These are leased to three 
companies, called Penitentiary Companies 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 8. There are now four* 
teen convict camps; but they may be multi- 
plied indefinitely, They are already widely 
dispersed; but may be carried to the utmost 
extremities of the state in every direction, 
Even now it takes an officer a whole month to 
visit all the convict camps, and spend enly 
afew hours in each. He could not accom- 
plish the circuit in a month and make even 
an approach to an examination of the con- 
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dition of these many stations. And how 
long would the reader guess these leases 
have to run? From April 1st, 1879, to 
March 81st, 1899—twenty mortal years! } 1 
The warden, in his report of last year, pro- 
poses to the legislature the passage of an 
act “requiring all who control, manage, 
boss, and guard convicts to take and sub- 
scribe to an oath not to ill-treat or abuse 
convicts in any manner not warranted by 
law.” As if the law allowed the ill-treat- 
ment or abuse of convicts! But let that 
pass as a slipof the pen. Any man can 
see, with half an eye, the conclusion 
wrapped up in that strange proposition; 
and any tyro in logic can draw it. Laws 
are made to forbid and punish wrongs 
which have already become flagrant. By 
the side of such a proposition, and in view 
of what it points to, how feeble and empty 
does this declaration, which flowed from 
the same pen, appear: ‘‘I tolerate corporal 
punishment only when absolutely neces- 
sary.” Who but the lessee isto judge of 
that necessity? And how is the warden to 
know what is going on in his fourteen 
camps, distant scores or perhaps hundreds 
of miles from his central office? For Georgia 
is a little empire. His non-toleration is no 
more than a spider’s web in the path of an 
enraged bull! 


The doctrine is broached in the warden’s 
report that ‘‘ when a criminal is tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced for the commission of 
acrime the public can exact no further ac- 
countability from him for the crime. The 
law has spent its force in imposing the pen- 
alty. Having paid the penalty, the con- 
vict’s relations to the public, so far as the 
law is concerned, are such as if the crime 
had never been committed. The law hav- 
ing spent its force in convicting and sen- 
tencing him, he at once, on entering the 
prison, becomes subject to new laws—the 
laws for the government and contrel of the 
prison itself.” A most extraordinary speci- 
men of metaphysical analysis and logical 
argument! Possibly the warden may be- 
long to, that, class of thinkers of whoma 
celebrated Italian cardinal, in answer to a 
question about a member of Parliament cel- 
ebrated for his verbosity, once said: ‘‘ Yes, 
Signor —— isa splendid orator. True, he 
never knows what he is talking about; but 
then he says it so beautifully!” But, if the 
warden does know what he is talking about, 
then he laysdown a remarkable proposition, 
which bears a no less remarkable conclusion, 
Society, the state exhausts its legal power 
in pronouncing the penalty, and has noth- 
ing whatever to do with its execution. 
Twice in the above short citation formal 
proclamation is made of this strange view. 
It follows that the prison authorities can do 
by their sentenced criminal as they please— 
keep him within the prison-walls; lease him 
to railroad contractors; or, if they so elect, 
send him to the mines of Siberia! 

When the prisoner's term is completed, 
and his time of release is come, the state 
takes him to the prison-gate, and, without 
a dollar in his pocket, turns him loose, al- 
though the lessees pay the whole cost of 
his imprisonment, and compensate the state 
for his labor at the rate of $25. year. Let 
the warden be commended, as well as cen- 
sured, when he deserves it, as he surely 
does when he denounces such ill-judged 
penuriousness, and shows that it is ‘‘saving 
at the spile and spending at the bung,” by 
well nigh forcing the prisoner back into 
crime, 

Prior to the Prison Congress of St. Louis, 
in 1874, several persons wrote to me fearful 
recitals, and asked me to expose and de- 
nounce the Georgia lease system. But 
none of them would permit the use of their 
names; and, of course, I remained silent. 
Recently a letter on the subject appeared 
in the New York Tribune, whose trust- 
worthiness is vouched by the editor. The 
convicts, this correspondent says, are leased 
to different parties, who work them in 
various parts of the state. The law pro- 
vides for a medical officer and a chaplain, 
to minister to their bodily and spiritual 
wants; but the convict camps soon be- 
came so numerous and so widely dis- 
persed as to render the services of 
these officers ineffectual, and their appoint- 

ment was discontinued. Thereafter, for 
medical and moral ministrations, the 
convicts became wholly dependent on 
the lessees. Again, the law requires that 


the warden visit and inapect al. oper ) camps 
monthly. This also teeame impossible, 
from their number and distance. Thus the 
execution of the criminal laws was trans- 
ferred from the responsible ministers of the 
state to the hands of private citizens, whose 
responsibility was nil, whose sole recognized 
qualification was that they had bid highest 
at the auction of the convict leases, and 
whose only official interest in the prisoners 
was to make money out of them, The 
Tribune's correspondent represents the 
escapes as large beyond precedent; indeed, 
his statements on this point seem well nigh 
past belief. Yet, though the law providesa 
penalty of $200 for every escape through 
negligence, without recapture, not the first 
penny has been recovered for all these 
hundreds of fugitives. But the most de- 
plorable result is the frightful mortality, 
In the Richmond County camp last sum- 
mer this was forty per cent. in four 
months! In some of the camps the writer 
reports that men and women are chained 
together in the same sleeping-bunks. 
Many of the female convicts were found 
last November to be far advanced in preg- 
nancy. Twenty-fiveillegitimate children of 
these women are now in the penitentiary at 
Atlanta. 

In view of these and other extraordinary 
statements, I enclosed the article to a citi- 
zen of Georgia, and asked him whether 
these things were so? He replied thus: 

“In reference to The Tribune letter, you wisb 
to know whether the correspondent gives the 
true condition of things under the lease system. 
He does not. The latter is incorrect in many 
respects ; but the true and the false are so 
ingeniously woven together that it is well 
calculated to mislead. . . . The mortality 
is not so great as one would infer from the 
letter; and it is really caused not by cruelty, 
but by the necessary defects of any lease sys- 
tem. For example, the location of various 
camps, the defective hygiene, the habits of 
the Negro convicts, and, above all, the lack of 
a general, fixed, and efficient system of gov- 
ernment and discipline of a large convict force, 
under the very best lease system. This system 
could hardly be worse than it is, in some re- 
spects. It is not its cruelty, so far as Georgia 
is concerned ; for all men here know that the 
charge of cruelty has been sustained in very 
few instances. On the contrary, the trouble 
in most cases is too great lenity and freedom ; 
in fact, lack of punishment. The grand de- 
fect of the system is the absence of one re- 
sponsible head to govern, control, and respond, 
The system is irresponsible. There is the 
trouble with it. With three companies of 
lessees, each having several members, and the 
state’s responsibility turned over to them, 
you can see the result, Individual responsi- 
bility is neither realized nor expected to be 
realized.” 

In this pregnant and forcible arraignment 
and denunciation by my friend is the con- 
demnation of the system—sweeping, funda- 
mental, unanswerable. It is a satisfaction 
to know that the legislature of Georgia will 
meet this month, and that a bill is pending 
before it which provides for a prison-board 
to take charge of the entire convict system 
of the state. The system so proposed is, as 
I understand, substantially the same as that 
prepared by a committee of the Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York, composed of many of 
the best men of the state for such aservice— 
among them Francis Lieber, Theo, W. 
Dwight, John T. Hoffman, William F. Al- 
len, Charles J. Folger, etc. The draft of an 
article creating the system was by these 
gentlemen submitted to the New York Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1866-7, and by it 
incorporated into the amended constitution 
of the state. But, unfortunately, the con- 
stitution so framed being rejected by the 
people, the prison article fell with the rest 
and was buried under the general ruin. It 
has, however, had a resurrection in Califor- 
nia, and by the action of the late Constitu- 
tional Convention and of the people of that 
state has been made a part of its fundamen- 
tal law. It is ‘‘devoutly to be hoped” 
that the legislature of Georgia will pass the 
bill referred to as awaiting its action, and 
so provide the state with the best prison sys- 
tem thus far known on this continent, and 
at the same time redeem her good name, 
which is compromised by her actual system 
of convict labor, and which, if those leases 
are permitted to stand and shall remain 
effective for twenty years to come, will be, 
long before their termination, a reproach 
thorough the civilized world. 





It is not agreeable, but intensely painful, 





teewaiee whet J eens the forego 
ng paragraphs; but the task which I have 
proposed to. myself in the present work is 
to set wide open the world’s. prisons to the 
world’s gaze. And whether I write of 
America or the distant Orient, the most civ- 
ilized or the least civilized countries in all 
earth’s latitudes and longtitudes, my sole 
aim is truth, and such reforms as truth, by 
God’s blessing and help, may effect, 

One further word in conclusion: It would 


not be strange if the fact should prove a | 


revelation to many, even to most, of the peo- 
ple of Georgia that the illustrious founder 
of their state, General Oglethorpe, was in 
his day a prison reformer. But he was and 
of the most stalwart kind. Just one hun- 
dred and fifty-one years ago, in this year of 
grace, that great and good man moved and 
the English House of Commons voted “‘ that 
a committee be appointed to inquire into the 
state of gaols in this kingdom.” Ogle- 
thorpe and his committee made thorough 
work of this investigation, and brought to 
light, abuses, peculations, and corruptions, 
the most flagrant and loathsome. It was 
in allusion to the labors and revelations of 
Oglethorpe and his committee that Thomp- 
son, in bringing out a new edition of ‘‘The 
Seasons,” introduced the following lines, 
not found in prior editions: 
“Ye sons of mercy! Yet resume the search, 

Drag forth the legal monsters into light ; 

Wrench from their hand oppression’s iron rod, 

And make the cruel feel the pangs they give.” 

And they were made to feel those pangs! 
Bambridge, of the Fleet, Acton, of the Mar- 
shalsea, and Huggins and Barnes, of the 
King’s Bench Prison, were ejected from 
their offices and subjected to legal prosecu- 
tion, Some of them were imprisoned with- 


in the very walls where they had practiced - 


their cruelties; and, curiously enough, 
their conviction and imprisonment were 
chiefly for abuses committed as the lessees 
of prisons and prisoners! 
InvinaTon-on-Hupson, N. Y., July 12th, 1879. 
——— SS 


COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM. 
xxXL 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND RELIGION IN 
THE SOCIALISTIC STATE, 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Iv our remarks in the last article have 
any justice in them, they show that the so- 
cialistic state would increase in power by 
taking away power from individuals and 
from voluntary communities, of what- 
ever kind. The number of persons freely 
using their own exertions for their own 
support would dwindle down almost to 
zero, Associations united together by any 
tie except that of common work would be 
almost unknown. Especially the state, as 
the director of nearly all work, would so 
impress its power on society, in its various 
communities, that opposition to the will of 
the state would be feeble, and, if not fear, 
at least a want of interest in political af- 
fairs would, as it seems, pervade the whole 
nation. 

There would be little of enterprise or of 
public spirit in the people of a state under 
such a constitution, The possibility of 
rising in the world is taken away by the 
form of society, because there is only one 
class besides the agents and supervisors 
who are appointed by the government or 
by the communities. A very great stim- 
ulus in states where capital exists is im- 
parted by the form of society to all classes, 
especially the humbler part of the small 
proprietors, The shoemaker or carpenter 
in such a country asthe United States, the 
man who has one or two journeymen on 
his working-benches, is in the best position 
to rearan honest and frugal family. He 
knows the value of knowledge; he is a free- 
man, able to judge and act in the affairs of 
his township and his state; he values edu- 
cation for his children, if he had not had 
its advantages himself. These are the per- 
sons who have. an individuality of their 
own; who are cultivated by domestic life; 
who are not in a hurry nor discontented 
with their place in the world, but feel that 
the world is a good place for them and 
theirs to live in; who want no help from 
the government, but rather to be left alone 
with their rights and their opportunities, 
There is a. vast number of such persons, in 
a land like the United States, scattered over 











the farms andin the towns and villages, 





who a a ie alias without 
knowing it, from our form of society; and 
this spirit of enterprise. they transmit to 
their children... But in the socialistic insti- 
tutions I see nothing calculated to inspire 
hope or to elevate the workin 

condition is unalterable, except that by 
working two or three hours longer, if the 
state will consent, he may receive two or 


| three more certificates.of hours’ work, which 


he may use as he wil. 

In such a state, again, the circulation of 
knowledge will have obstacles put in its way; 
not by direct power, indeed, but by the 
nature of the institutions. Every modern 
program, it is true, of the workingmen’s 
parties, of every name, demands gratuitous, 


‘compulsory education for all children, 


and the opening of technological and other 
scientific schools over the land. Without 
doubt, they are sincere in this, for the 
agitators, having the boundless possibilities 


' of the future in their hands, can weave out 


of them many glorious visions. But let us 
look at the spread of knowledge in a social- 
istic state. In whose hands would it be? 
The state might undertake such an office; 
but who supposes that it would be done 
well? The state might produce as many 
yards of cloth or barrels of flour as were 
needed, and of as good quality, it may be, 
as capitalists could; but neither state nor 
capitalist could make good books to order, 
and they would be sure to be bad if the 
state forced them into the places of educa- 
tion. It wants freedom of thought, inde- 
pendence, a creative impulse to make good 
books in all departments but pure science; 
and the state would not be likely to let 
books be printed at its expense the princi- 


‘ples of which, in government or in political 


economy, opposed its own. 

As for large printing-houses, established 
by associations, they would scarcely be 
allowed in a state built on the exclusion of 
all private capital from its borders; and the 
newspaper press would exist, if it existed at 
all, under great disadvantages. If sus- 
tained, it would derive its support from 
tickets of work, the circulation of the land. 
Its machinery and buildings would belong 


| to the state, or some association dependent 


on it; and it could be crushed with no difli- 
culty if it became obnoxious. 

In such a state, again, there would be 
little of intelligent public opinion.. The na- 
ture of the state would prevent all free, 
spontaneous movement. We have already 
seen that the mobility of workingmen them- 
selves—their freedom to remove elsewhere 
and seek other work—would meet with ob- 
stacles. The parts of the general society 
would be poorly united together by the in- 


,tercourse of friends, travelers, and business. 


Indeed, society would become somewhat 
like the old caste systems, with the upper 
castes left out. 

Whether the state would tolerate new 
opinions and concede to advocates of pri- 
vate property the same right of attacking 
social institutions which Socialists now 
have of attacking the present institutions 
of society may well be doubted; for the 
moment the political economy on which the 
state was built began to be questioned, that 
moment the state itself would be in danger. 
No sufficient reason for a change of polity 
exists, unless it be found in that science. 
That, therefore, is the industrial, political, 
social basis of the whole order of things. 

But we have gone, perhaps, into greater 
details than were called for respecting in- 
stitutions which may never be realized, or, 
if set on foot, might move in an oblique 
direction, under some force of the ancient 
order of things which could not be neutral- 
ized. We will now pass on to another 
inquiry, the relation of Communism and 
Socialism to religion. Heretwo points de- 
mand our consideration: the first, the atti- 
tude and feeling of Communists in the past 
toward revealed religion and its institutions; 
and the other, the inquiry whether Socialism 
in its nature must take a certain position 
toward religion, or whether it may be or 
become hostile, neutral, or. friendly, as_his- 
torical or social causes may determine. 

The earlier Communists—Plato and his 
followers, in Christian times, who conceived 
of small commonwealths as the places where 
their theories were to be tried—cannot be 
called enemies to religion; although they 
show the essential defect that marks most 
philosophic Utopias—the want of a full con 
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viction that there is a defect in human 
nature, which nothing but religion, becom- 
ing a force within the soul, can cure. Plato 


religious ideas, as is shown by the charm his 
best speculations have had for religious 
minds, both am»ng the Christian Fathers and 
in later times. But most of the Communists 
within the pale of Christendom who have 
shown some sympathy with Christian ideas 
have rejected Christian facts, and held 
simply to the sentiment of love ora some- 
what exalted fraternity. Out of this prin- 
ciple in France was developed Religious 
Communism. This fraternity was its seed- 
corn; for, as another has said, in spite of 
the Revolution and its fearful irreligiousness, 
the old faith had struck too deep roots in 
many hearts, and even in whole circles, to be 
entirely banished out of its home. Of 
Lamennais’s influence in propagating a form 
of doctrine into which some Christian 
thoughts infused themselves, and which, 
for all that, was communistic and anti-Chris- 
tian, we have spoken in another place. 
Others followed in his steps, with a wider 
departure from the true spirit of the New 
Testament. And in the School of St. 
Simon, as well as among those who, like 
Leroux, were at first scholars of that 
school, religious ideas strayed about as 
if trying to finda home from which they 
had been banished. Leroux himself had the 
same theosophic tendency, without a faith 
in Christ. As another says, he held that 
“ Christianity at its first appearance was a 
great step forward, and comprised truths 
until then perceived by the highest intel- 
lects only; but that Christianity—such, at 
least, as it was understood to be during the 
Middle Ages—has exhausted all its juices. 
It has produced all that it could produce for 
the advancement of humanity. Since the 
Reformation, for four centuries, it has 
ceased to preside over the movement of 
ideas in Europe. To-day it is dead, and 
nothing of it remains but its carcase. It 
pertains to philosophy to take its place and 
to construct a new religion, The elements 
of this philosophical religion should be 
found in the past period of humanity, All 
that_is to. be..done. isto. collect, bring, to- 
gether, and formulate them.” 

A large part of the thinkers of France 
and nearly all of those who leaned toward 
Communism had discarded Christianity; 
but, far worse than this, the great mass of 
the workmen in Paris and other towns of 
France were leavened with unbelief in God 
and Christ. A very striking passage from 
one of the writings of Leroux, entitled 
‘‘Three Discourses to Philosophers, to Pol- 
iticians, and to Artists,” Paris, 1831, so 
powerfully represents the state of religious 
belief among the workingmen at that time 
that, although the extract is of some length, 
I cannot resist the temptation of quoting it: 


“Since there is no longer any on the 
earth but material things—material goods, 
gold, or a dung-heap—every man that 
breathes has the right to say to you: ‘Give 
= my share of this gold, or this dung- 

eap. 

«««The partition is made,’ answers to him 
the specter of society, as we have it to-day. 

“**T find it made badly,’ replies the man, 
in his turn. 

‘* «But you were well content with it here- 
tofore,’ says the specter. 

“** Heretofore,’ answers the man, ‘there 
was a God in Heaven, a Paradise to gain, a 
Hell to fear. There was also on earth a 
society. I had my in that society; for, 
if I was a subject, I had, at least, a subject’s 
right—the right to obey without ing 
abased. My master did not command me 
in the name of his selfishness; his power 
over me ascended back to God, who per- 
mitted inequality on the earth, We had 
the same morals, the same religion. In the 
name of these morals and this religion, to 
serve was to obey God and to pay my pro- 
tector on earth with devotion. en, if I 
was inferior in the lay society, I was the 
equal of all in that spiritual society which 
they call the Church. There inequality did 
not at all reign; there all men were brothers. 
I had my part in this Church, under the 
title of child of God and fellow-heir with 
Christ. this 


away from my sight. The soldiers of the 
Church on earth were at my service to direct 
me and aid me to gain the Celestial Church. I 
had prayer; I had the sacraments; I had re- 
tance and the on of God. I 
ave lost al) that. have no to 
hope for more; there is no longer any 
Church; you have taught me that Christ 


eo 


was far from irreligion and insénsibility to | You neve net ate 
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was an impostor., I.do not know whether 
there is a God; but I know that they who 
make the law scarcely believe there 

ou have reduced Srieptting > quid Gal's 
dung-heap. I want my pant of this gold 
and this dung-heap:’” 

Thus, because the earth is an empty 
temple, and Christ has left his throne, there 
is nothing of value save what the man of 
toil can clutch and handle. The material 


_World alone survives the ruins of faith, and 


is all the more precious, So the Social 
leaders teach, so the followers believe, that 
the good time coming is to be a relief of 
material inequalities and discomforts, with 
some elevation of the taste and intelligence 
of the proletariat; but expect nothing from 
the power of religion. I must believe that 
they have lapsed from the Bible and the 
faith of Luther to as great an extent as the 
French have forsaken the faith of Pascal 
and St. Louis, 

But let us appeal to witnesses drawn in- 
discriminately from Socialists of various 
shades. The sentiments of Dupont, sec- 
retary of the International, and of Baku- 
nin, we have already had occasion to 
cite. We place first in order a passage 
from one of the writings of Marx: ‘‘ The 
evident proof of the radicalism of 
the German theory, and thus of its 
radical energy, is its starting-point from 
the decisive, positive abolition of religion. 
The critique of religion ends with the doc- 
trine that man is the highest being for men; 
and thus with the categorical imperative of 
overthrowing all relations in which man is 
a degraded, enslaved, forsaken, contempt- 
ible being—relations which one cannot 
better describe than by the exclamation of a 
Frenchman, on occasion of a projected dog- 
tax: ‘Poor dogs! they are going to treat 
you like men.’” Again, Boruttan, who 
has been, I believe, editor of the Volke- 
staat, said of Socialism, in 1871, that ‘‘ it is 
a new view of the world, which in the 
department of religion expresses itself as 
Atheism; in that of politics, as Republican- 
ism; in that of economy, as Communism.” 
The same man had expressed himself, a 
little before, as follows: ‘‘The hope of a 

‘success of the socialistic revolu- 
tion is a visionary Utopia, as long as we 
neglect to root out the superstition in a 
God, by a general and thorough enlighten- 
ment of the people. As none but Socialists 
are in a condition or are inclined to do 
this, it is our duty to carry this work 
through with zeal and devotion; and no 
man else is worthy of the name of Socialist 
save he who, himself an atheist, devotes 
his exertions with all zeal to the spread of 
atheism.” This is plain enough; but not 
plainer than the words of the Vorbote, a 
Swiss paper, uttered about the same time— 
‘that he who seeks to bring science and 
religious faith into harmony, the function 
of his brain must already have been sadly 
brought into disharmony.” 

Let these citations suffice to show—what, 
indeed, no one can doubt—that Socialism, 
to repeat Schaeffle’s already cited words, 
“‘the Socialism of to-day, is through and 
through irreligious and hostile to the 
Church.” But a further inquiry suggests 
itself. Is this so because Socialism is es- 
sentially irreligious; or does it owe this 
quality not to its own doctrine, but to the 
men who first professed and propagated it? 
Has it made the workingmen atheists; or 
were they atheists or, at least, impregnated 
with the virus of atheism already? We 
close this paper with a very brief answer to 
one or two of these questions, reserving the 
consideration of the essential relation of 
Socialism to religion for the next article. 

First, then, the old German faith had be- 
gun to give way within the Church or 
Churches themselves some time before so- 
cialistic principles were thought of. The 
decay of religious life, the decay of relig- 
ious faith, preceding the efforts of the early 
rationalists to take as much of the super- 
natural as was possible from the Scriptures 
—these causes acted in the Church, and from 
its teachers and preachers, until many from 
among the people began to think that the 
Church was only the police of the state, set 
up to keep the lower classes in order. 

Again, the free thinking which showed 
iteelf so mighty a destructive agent in 
France spread in Germany to a consider. 
able extent, until the war of liberation caused 
areaction. Then Germany began to teach 








philosophy to the rest of Europe; 
but philosophy, in the. shape given 
to it by Hegel, became pantheistic, 
and, when it went down among the people, 
atheistic. To this source finally the depart- 
ure of the nation from the faith of the 
Scriptures must be ascribed. So, then, the 
working class was not so much to blame for 
their atheism as were those who had the 
intelligence of the country in their posses- 
sion. Nor was it unnatural for the work- 
ing class to think that the rulers and the 
upper class considered religion as the tie to 
hold the country together and the restrain- 
ing force to keep them quiet, without put- 
ting faith in it themselves. So thinking, 
the working class could not but become dis- 
believing, and despise the upper class for its 
hypocrisy. 
New Havun, Conn. 
————_—- 


A WESTERN WEDDING. 
BY WILLIAM M. BAKER, D. D. 





OnE morning I found myself, after an 
early breakfast, at the house of Major 
Clarke, in the city of a Southwestern state, 
in which I then lived. The Major was to 
be married about noon that day, and the 
house of the bride was some twenty odd 
miles out of town. There were two bug- 
gies at his door from the livery stable, wait- 
ing to carry four of us out, the Major 
having gone on an hour before, One was 
a shabby vehicle, in the shafts of which 
was a still shabbier horse, the wedding hav- 
ing drawn heavily upon the stable. The 
other was the state buggy of the establish- 
ment, with the horse upon which the livery- 
keeper prided himself most, and which was 
champing upon its bit, impatient to start. 
Now, the point in law, as will be seen 
directly, was that this best turnout was for 
me, as the clergyman of the occasion. I 
was so informed; but what could I do? 
The groomsman, Major Clarke’s best friend, 
was to go, and with him the first brides- 
maid. They were, the lady especially, 
above the average weight of wedding 
guests; but I never thought of anything but 
the superior claims of the lady, by courtesy, 
at least, and promptly surrendered the best 
equipage to herself and her escort. My 


‘companion wasa little old gentleman, of the 


name of Harris. He was so enthusiastic in 
regard to his one idea of the construction of 
a certain railroad through the new state in 
which we lived, was rendered so elastic there- 
by as to have hardly any appreciable weight, 
If he had already pocketed the millions the 
road was going certainly to earn, he would 
have been heavier; but he could not have 
been more certain of its success. 

The moment we started, I saw it would 
be impossible to keep up with our friends 
in the other buggy; our animal being evi- 
dently under the impression that it was a 
funeral he was attending, while their iron- 
gray set off asif he, as well as we, snuffed a 
wedding-feast in the distance, and knew 
that he had to be there on time. As our 
way lay over a rolling prairie, covered with 
a tangle of conflicting roads, and as we 
had only a general idea of the direction 
in which we were to go, it was essential 
that we should keep, at least, in sight of the 
other party. The limestone of the soil 
afforded us a road through the grass a good 
deal whiter and harder than a sea-beach, 
and we rattled merrily, if not swiftly, along, 
with that exhilaration of spirits which al- 
ways accompanies a marriage, to say noth- 
ing of the oxygen of the early air of a bril- 
liant day. Mr. Harris could talk of noth- 
ing but his railroad, and grew more and 
more voluble as, plying the whip, we sped 
along. He told me all about the city on 
the Mississippi from which it was to start 
and that on the Pacific where it was to end, 
the number of passengers it would carry in 
one year, the area of crops it would help to 
move, the mines it would develop, the vast 
herds of cattle it would translate as in an 
hour from the prairie to the great cities, 
the millions it would earn. The route had 
been already surveyed, and my friend 
pointed out to me the very stakes already 
driven, as well as a mesquit tree here and 
there already blazed to mark the course. 
He urged upon me, with as much eagerness 
as if I was.a hall full of possible stockhold- 
ers, how perfectly Nature had graded the 
way over the prairie. I was by no meang 
as much interested in the road as I was in 


Mr. Harris, he was so very small for such a 
large affair, and was himself a sort of loco- 
motive, dragging road, train, and all after 
him as we drove. 

We caught sight of our friends as we got 
to the brink of a creek which ran, with its 
fringe of willows and pecan trees, across our 
path. It had rained the day and night be- 
fore, and in that violent way which is pecu- 
liar to semi-tropical regions; but the morn- 
ing was so brilliant that neither of us had 
thought of it once. 

‘* Now, here is a stream the railroad will 
have to cross,” Mr. Harris said, as we has- 
tened down toward it. ‘‘ What do you sup- 
pose it will cost to throw a bridge over it? 
It is merely a rivulet, a mere nothing. Less 
than five hundred dollars will doit. Hey, 
you! Holdon! Look out!” 

No wonder he exclaimed, as well as 
clutched frantically at the reins. It was 
my fault, because I was driving; it was his 
fault,for interesting meso; but we had dashed 
in without due regard as to the ford. Be- 
sides, we never thought, notwithstanding 
the heavy rainfall, but that we could follow 
where our friends had gone before, and we 
were hastening to avoid losing sight of them 
altogether. The buggy in advance, how- 
ever, was new-fashioned and swung very 
high; ours was old-fashioned and was 
swung very low. Besides, the groomsman 
in the lead knew the creek, and we did not; 
and he was interested too much in his com- 
panion, although possibly not in reference 
to railways, and had forgotten us, In less 
time than it takes to write it Mr. Harris 
and myself, buggy, horse, and all, were 
swept thirty feet down the creek. Fortu- 
nately, we were not upset; but we sat with 
the foaming current up to our chins, the 
vehicle wholly out of sight beneath us, 
and our little rat of a horse swimming for 
dear life, his head barely above the surface. 
Although my companion informed me rap- 
idly that he could not swim, it was impos- 
sible not tolaugh. Philosophers say that the 
essence of wit lies in the surprise, by reason 
of itssuddenness; and my sense of the joke 
went before that of the danger. Mr. Harris 
made the woods ring with his shrill cries. 
In a little while a burly planter, who lived 
upon the bank, came to our help. Evident- 
ly, he had slept late, for he was in his shirt- 
sleeves and stocking-feet. Knowing that 
the creek was up, he had snatched up a rope 
as he came; and, standing upon a fallen 
tree at the edge of the foaming stream, he 
threw an end of the rope tous. Mr. Har- 
ris grasped it with singular agility, and was 
hauled out, dripping like a drowned mouse. 
All that remained for me to do was to swim 
beside the horse, holding his head above 
water, my friends tugging away at the rope, 
which I had passed around the buggy; and 
very soon we were all safe again on shore 
and in the direction in which we were 
going. 

There is a reassuring something in the 
very brightness of that climate, an audac- 
ity inspired by the very air; for we rather 
enjoyed the adventure, as we got into our 
carriage again. It was summer, the sun 
was shining powerfully by this time, and we 
would soon get dry. Besides, our buggy 
had been washed off so clean, our little 
horse was evidently so refreshed by his bath, 
that it made no difference. Having no bag- 
gage, all that had been lost was the cushions 
and the whip; but the former were not 
missed much and a whip could be cut by 
the water-side. Our only anxiety was not 
to lose our road, and the planter aided us as 
to that. Our next business was to make up 
for lost time, and we gave to that our un- 
divided attention. Taking off our outer 
clothing as we went, and spreading it upon 
the dash-board to drip and to dry, for 
we knew we would meet no one along 
the road, unless it was men, we plied our 
new hickory whip vigorously, and drove 
along, as wet as it was possible for men to 
be, but only that much the more joyously, 
as wellas rapidly. In that charming cli- 
mate people have nothing of that fear of 
Nature which is the case elsewhere. In 
New England it is, at certain seasons, at 
least, a wolf; while there, and almost all 
the year around, itisalamb. Or, rather, 
Nature nearer the Pole is like a sour and 
severe spinster; while in the latitudes of 
which mention is here made it is a young 
and blooming nymph, instead. As toa lit 
tle wind or water, these were as the breath 


























or the tears of the naiad—merely an agree- 
able variety upon her otherwise unceasing 
smiles. You eat and sicep and live out of 
doors there; food and slumber and life 
being that much the more delicious, some 
six thousand years nearer to Adam and 
Eve and Eden than elsewhere. It is im- 
possible not to remain always young under 
such skies, 

How the wind blew, as we dashed along! 
Our spirits rose with every mile, our duck- 
ing being the best part of the whole trip. 
As to my companion, the swollen creek 
made the merest parenthesis in his railway 
talk, He flashed over it and thundered 
along westward upon his descriptions of 
the road, as if he were the train itself. 
And surely it would be better for us through 
life if we took all of our misadventures in 
the same way. 

Our clothing was not quite dry when we 
put it on, before driving up, at last, to the 
house of the bride; nor was our linen in 
the condition usual on such occasions. But 
we maneged to brush up enough, especially 
when our adventure had been told, to mect 
the requirements of the hour. In fact, it 
was just the thing to ‘‘break the ice,” 
which usually congeals about the beginning 
of a wedding, and everybody was the hap- 
pier for our drenching. It is a trifle to tell 
of; but the groom was a tall, grave, punc- 
tilious person, and, before we went upon 
the floor, was very solicitous to know 
whether his shirt-collar should be worn 
turned down or standing up during the cere- 
mony. There was a difference of opinion 
between the portly groomsman and himself, 
and when at last he stood up to be mar- 
ried, with such a solemn face, it was impos- 
sible not to smile; for some mischievous 
third person had compromised the collar 
question, without his knowing it, and the 
bridegroom listened attentively to the mar- 
riage questions, his head a little to one side, 
his collar turned up under one ear and care- 
fully turned down under the other, Itisa 
small matter to mention, and yet life is 
made up of such trifles. Yes, and is won- 
derfully sweetened, too, by the laughter at 
the time which is caused by the tickling, 
though it be of only some such straw. 

We had a grand dinner, In fact, it must 
have been a very remarkable dinner, since I 
can remember nearly everything upon the 
abundant board and cannot recall a single 
feature of the face of the bride. My friend, 
Mr. Harris, was so refreshed by it that he 
collected all the guests around him upon 
the porch, after it was over, and built his 
railroad from Mississippi to Pacific, in their 
hearing, with renewed energy. When the 
time came for us to start home again, I had 
to tear him away from his audience and put 
him into the buggy almost by. main force. 
The more I think of it, I am satisfied that it 
must have been an unusual dinner, for this 
reason, too: that as soon as the groomsman 
and bridesmaid, seated together in their 
buggy in advance of mine, started to go the 
coupling of the fore to the hind wheels 
broke, and the lady, in all her wedding 
finery, and her companion were thrown for- 
ward upon their horse, making a wreck of 
the dashboard in their fall. 

The damage was temporarily made good, 
and we drove soberly back to town. A few 
weeks after, I was summoned to testify in a 
suit for damages to his vehicle brought by 
the keeper of the livery stable against the 
bridegroom. I do not know how the case 
went, except that an appeal was taken to a 
higher court. When the officer came after 

me to attend a second time, I remember that 
I refused to go. Of course, he could have 
compelled me to do so; but I suppose the 
folly of the thing became so evident that 
some compromise was effected and the suit 
was dropped. 

It would give artistic finish to this narra- 
tive if it could be added that Mr. Harris's 


railroad now runs in triumph along the 
route pointed out by him to me. Fact, 
however, is more important than even 
rhetorical finish, and the road is not built 
yet. Asthings now seem, it is to be the 
great question in Congress. In the same 
way, an additional value, as well as rounded 
completeness, would be given to this sketch 
if it could be stated that the groomsman 
_ bridesmaid — married afterward, and 
n consequence of their ride together. Alas! 
if they did marry, I never hea of it. We 
were all of usthrown together like bits of 
various-colored glass in the kaleidoscope of 
— , and that was the end 








LOST LIVEs. 
A SERMON, 
BY EUGENE BERSIER, PASTEUR 1 PARIS, 
(TRANSLATED FOR THE INDEPENDENT} 
“Why stand ye here all the day idle ?”—Matt. xx, 6. 


My Brethren :—Have you never thought with 
extreme sadness of the many living beings 
upon our earth whose lives are useless? Have 
you never reflected upon the millions of beings 
who waste in nothingness their thoughts, their 
affections, their energy, all the powers which 
frivolity dissipates as the sand of the desert 
absorbs the water which is sent upon it from 
the sky? These beings pass onward, without 
even asking themselves toward what end they 
journey, or for what reason they were placed 
here below. 

While a Saint Paul beholds in human life 
the most solemn considerations ; while for him 
,the days, the hours, even, possess an infinite 
importance; while he saves the time, that he 
may ‘“‘redeem it’’; and while he, in order to 
accomplish his task, in a manner makes time 
by dint of well employing it, these men of 
whom I speak permit their lives to run by, 
without even comprehending their value. To 
see them follow instinctively their destiny, to 
behold these existences pass in which not one 
thought, not one act has eternity for its 
object, one is tempted to doubt all that has 
been said of the greatness of the human soul, 
of its aspirations, of its infinite needs. All this 
appears to be hyperbolical and declamatory. 
One would even doubt that these beings have 
souls; and when, after having lived their 
time upon the earth, they are claimed by 
death, one would apply involuntarily the words 
of my text: “Why stand ye here all the day 
idle?’ 

Let us, however, be just. Many among 

them might reply, as did the men in 

the parable: ‘‘No one has hired us,” No 

one has shown them the true end of life. 

No one hastold them why they were here below. 

This excuse, my brethren, none of those who 

listen to me will be able to present. None of 

you will be able to justify yourselves for hav- 

ing lost your lives because of your ignorance. 

At whatever hour of our existence we may 

have been called, we all know that God be- 

seeches us to give him our service. Let us 

forget others. Let us think only of ourselves. 

Let us ascertain to-day if we are not of those 

who allow the time which is given them to pass 

in idleness. And while we speak of the days and 

of the lives which are lost, grant, O God, that 

this hour, at least, may not be lost ! 

I start with a principle which lies at the 

foundation of the entire Gospel teaching. It 

is this—that a life which does not voluntarily 

belong to the service of God is a useless life. I 

sald voluntarily, for, in a general sense, every 

life belongs to the service of God, since God 

in his wonderful wisdom brings good out of 
evil and causes even the blasphemies of his 
enemies and the crimes of depraved Sauls to 
subserve his purposes. Of this he has given us 
the most striking example in saving humanity 
by the death of Christ ; that, is by the most 
odious of crimes. No one will think, however, 

that Pilate or that Judas served God. The 
question is here of a voluntary service, and it is 
in this sense that I affirm that every life that 
does not belong tothe service of God is a use- 
less life. In continuation, I confess that 
among those who serve him there are many de- 
grees of service rendered. Some know him in 
the plenitude of his love and of his holiness, in 
such manner as Jesus Christ has revealed him. 
Others seek him ‘‘ feeling after him,” follow- 
ing the expression of St. Paul; and, scarcely 
knowing him, they oblige themselves, at least, 
to serve him. They serve him in the person of 
their brethren, ‘‘whom they see,’’ as St. John 
expresses it, until they may know God, who is 
invisible. They recall to our minds the 
heathen of whom 8t. Paul speaks, who, having 
no law, endeavor to do the works of the law. 
Such men God, who searches the heart, will 
judge according to his justice. To him alone 
is known their eternal fate. But, however 
feeble may have been their knowledge, if from 
the depths of their darkness they have aspired 
to serve God, I have not the right to say that 
their life has been lost and that they remained 
here idle, 

But, when resting upon the Gospel, we 
affirm that a life which, near to him or far off 
from him, does not belong to God is lost. I know 
what protests such,an idea excites in the midst 
of the world. Men show to us lives entirely. 
estranged from God, which are, notwithstand- 
ing, active, abundant in services rendered for 
humanity, lives which leave behind them a 
long track of light and of glory, and we are 
asked if we dare to call such lives useless. 

My brethren, I Know this objection; but ft 
does not disturb the principle that I have 
established, It is quite natural that men should 
not call lives useless which have been out- 
wardly very complete, for men can only judge 




















from the outside ; but God Jooke at the heart, 


he judges s life by the principle which has 
directed it, and, therefore, his jadgment‘is not 
as ours, I may explain my thought by one or 
two examples. ’ 

Here is a man, such as you picture, who haz, | 
in passing, traced a deep furrow upon the 
ground. His is an intelligence which has made 
great discoveries, His is an energetic will, 
which has known how to attain grand results, 
We, who enjoy the fruits of his labors, exalt 
his name; we bless his memory. But I 
présume that this lffe,'so well filled, has had 
no other motive than self-interest, than selfish 
thirst for personal glory. In ‘the eyes of God 
this life is useless. According to the severe 
word of Jesus, it has already had its reward on 
the earth ; but itis lost for Heaven. 

I go further, and I take an extreme instance. 
May it never be realized! Behold an apostle 
of the Gospel, a preacher of the truth, who, 
having received from God the intelligence 
which comprebends divine truths, and the 
language which translates them, and the fire 
which communicates them, exercises over the 
men of his generation one of those powerful 


' influences which creates a religious movement. 


Who, then, would dare to call such an 
existence useless? We treasure it piously in 
our recollection, we call it blessed ; but I may 
suppose that this man, in serving God, has only 
sought bis own glorification; in defending the 
interests of Jesus Christ, he has only secured 
his own advantages. In the eyes of God his life 
has been, for himself, useless. In saving 
others, he has lost his own soul. He is of the 
number of those who will say, at the last day: 
‘Lord, have we not preached in thy name? 
Have we not done wonderful works in thy 
name?’ To whom it will be answered : ‘‘Depart 
from me, I have never known you.”’ 

Again, let us select an example of opposite 
character. Here is a poor laboring man, whose 
life has been absorbed in grinding toil— But 
no! This example will not tell enough, Here 
is an infirm one, confined during life upon a 
bed of suffering. What can he do in this 
world? Nothing; absolutely nothing. All 
faila him—energy, strength, resources. So 
passes his monotonous life. For him follow the 
days one after another, moment by moment; 
and, unless it may be that afriend accompanies 
his remains, he will go to rejoin, in the com- 
mon grave, many mortals who have been as 
quickly forgotten as himself. 

What remains to him of this life? Not one 
important work; not one visible service that 
he has rendered to humanity. Behold that | 
which is called a blank exist 7a and 
lost life. 

Well, if in the soul of this man the love of 
God has been the inspiring sentiment ; if it is 
in obedience to God that he has suffered ; if his 
heart, only living in his shattered body, has 
been filled with love and faith, this life will 
weigh more in the balance of the Just Judge 
than will the lives of those who have made 
more noise on the earth, but of whom selfish- 
ness has been their ruling principle, 

See, my brethren, how we must estimate 
human life, not by its exterior acts only, but 
by the principle which directs it. Or, this prin- 
ciple—God alone knows him; far be it from 
us to judge others, Yet once again let us look 
at,ourselves. In discovering thus the true end 
of Sur lives, do not we atthe same time behold 
its'grandeur? Ah! it is grand, this life, of 
which God himself is the object. It is grand 
for the poorest, for the most wretched, for the 
most abandoned. Ah! let/worldlings consume 
it and lose it in unworthy frivolities ; let them, 
according to their criminal term of expression, 
kill time which the goodness of God dispenses 
tothem. You, my brother, cannot doit. You 
know what human life is. You know that the 
service of God is its object. For you it has a 
solemn importance. You have learned from 
Scripture that it is a period of probation—the 
season in which we sow the seeds whose har- 
vest will be gathered in eternity. To this sub- 
lime teaching your conscience has responded, 
and nothing inferior could satisfy it. And it 
is not conscience alone which reminds you of 
the value of life. You know its value because. 
the Son of God himself has honored ; it by, 
assuming its form; and he, in showing what 
human life could become, gave to it a divine 
grandeur. 

You know it because he, in dying for you on 
the cross, has shown you what price God at- 
taches to your soul. You know it, and this 
name, redeemed of God, which you bear recalls 
it to you with’ an incomparable power. You 
know it, for you have understood that you are 
called. Oh! magnificent destiny, to become a 
coworker with God! Ah! well, this life that 
the Evangelist has made so noble and so sub- 
lime, what are you doing with it? This is the 
question that God, by my mouth, addresses to 
you to-day, 

Alas! now, as I display this life to your at+ 
tention, a painful, ironical contrast presents 
itself to my ming, -I am about to recall the 
beauty, the grandeur of the life which the 
Evangelist portrays to. us, and I compare itin- 








voluntarily with that of many.of those. who 
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listen to me. Answerme,then! Where is the 
beauty of ‘the existences that frivolity controls 
from morning until night, and what signifies 
the value‘ of time to those who diesipate it in 
that which is only vanity ? 

I know your reply. You will say it is impos- 
sible to keep before one continually the serious 
consideration of the object ef life; that the 
mind needs days of diversion and of relaxation ; 
and that, furthermore, we inhabit a world with 
which we cannot break and which imposes, 
willingly or unwillingly, its obligations. Yes, 
we always talk of the obligations of the world, 
and we seem to forget that our first obligations, 
are toward God. The question, you say, is 
only oné of innocent recreations. Of recre-~ 
ations!' Ah! is it not certain, on the con- 
trary, that worldliness invades everything, so 
that, in the end, God finds no place in the life ? 
Recreations! Ah! who does not see that this 
worldly life is like the abysses of the Book of 
Proverbs, which cry ‘‘ More, more,’’ until they 
have swallowed up all? Consider, then, the 
hours that the world requires of you; not only 
the hours of festivity, but those which precede 
them—those hours devoted, for example, to the 
choice of a toilet and to the effect you wish to 
produce in wearing it. Consider the hours 
which succeed it, the stupefaction which leaves. 
the soul a long time fatigued, of the thoughts 
which trouble the spirit and lead, it astray. 
Thus go the days; thus time is consumed 
with fearful rapidity, and one asks, with alarm : 
What remains of it forGod? Iam mistaken; 
these are pious works. Pious works! Is this. 
what you'call them? Yes, I see works whose: 
end it is to relieve the poor, to instruct the 
ignorant, to save souls; I see that we are eager 
for this; I see that fashion directs it; but I 
look in vain for God’s part in it. What part 
has he, for example, in charitable sales, trans- 
formed, it may be, into veritable spectacles, at 
which we meet to vie one with another in ele- 
gance and where all the petty passions of the 
world seem to find place? Where is God’s 
part in the days begun at so late an hour, 
which lack the sweet and pure influences of 
morning prayer ; in these days that are without 
serious reading, without meditation? Where 


is his part in these profaned Sundays? Where 


is it alas! even in the hour of worship, to 
which we bring a divided attention, and where 
often we feel our eyes close with fatigue be- 
cause we have danced until the morning ? 

These you will tell me are extreme examples. 
Let us grant it, if you wish ; and let us console 
ourselves with the thought that I, in deceiv- 


| ing myself ‘in my estimate of those who leten 


to me, have pictured fancy scenes, ‘Wi this 


' suffice to reassure us? No, my brethren, one 


may condemn more vehemently than I have 


‘done violent dissipation, the extreme invasion 


of worldly excitement, and not the less lose his 
life in frivolity. Indeed, there is a frivolity— 
which, for the want of a better name, I will 
call serious frivolity—which prevails in circles 
that would loudly condemn a dissipation which 


' was too offensive. 


You belong to a society whose general tone 


‘fs sefious; no scandal mars its customary 


habit; everything, even its pleasures, are cor- 
rect, moderate, regulated. And, notwithstand- 
ing, if one were to ask you how your days were 
spent, you would be much embarrassed to re- 
ply. Think of all these honorable but superfi- 
cial relations of your life: of these visits paid 
and received; of those conversations in which 
not one word is exchanged that may touch the 


| soul; of the reading without purpose and with- 


out result, which leaves with you neither en- 
lightenment for the mind nor fruitful emotion 
for the soul, Do you think such a middle 
course is perfectly funocent? One may not be 
lost in it, I admit ; but will you assert that here 
one may become acquainted with the true life ? 
Will you not-insensibly, for the lack of a 
superior inspiration—which induces you to 
love, to devote yourself at the risk of suffering— 


let your soul be overcome by insignificant 


occupations, by little customs, by trifling 
pleasures, by purely etiquetical conditions, 
which shall belittle it and dissipate it endless. 
ly. Do: you know anything more tyrannical 
than this laborious idleness? Is there in the 
world a vocation that consumes so many hours 
and produces less in result? And are you 
astonished that some misguided but ardent 
souls, wishing to Tive at all price, throw off the 
yoke of this heavy, dull servitude? 

A reflection demands our attention just here. 
The great majority of our fellow-creatures is 
condemned to most intense and exhausting 
manual Jabor. A small minority has received 
from God the gift of fortane, and with fortune 
leisure. To this minority belong the most of 
those who now hear me. Well, do you not be- 
Heve that this leisure imposes upon you the 
most serious obligations? Do you believe that 
you are permitted to squander it? Are you not 
required to think of those who, below you, have 
not the time to think ; to occupy yourself with 
their important ‘interests, to which they may 
give hardly,& few moments’ attention? When 





working classes and their, grievances, I often 
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hear their improvidence, their prejudices, their 
hatred for the ruling classes violently criticised. 
We groan over their condition. We wish for 
them better instruction, a ‘higher tone of mo- 
rality ; above all, more'religion, We preach to 
them of the family life, of the peaceable fire- 
side, and of the innocént joys of reciprocal 
affection. I do not examine if these acctisa- 
tions, these lessons could not be returned by 
the lower classes to the higher, and be sent 
back in energetic and gloomy wrath to those 
who lavished them and who' by their lives gave 
to them the most.scandalous lié: No. ‘I ac- 
cept these facts; and I’ask myself how this re- 
form of the working classes. shall.be accom- 
plished. ‘Will you leave the responsibility to 
those who are weighed down by toil? Or, 
rather, will you call to this work these agita- 
tors; these men of ambition, who set forth the 
ills of the people and their sufferings only to 
make a display of philanthropy and to become 
rapidly popular? This work is yours. The 
leisure which God gives you imposes'upon you 
sacred duties toward those who lack leisure. 
Behold yourselves, then, enrolled in advance, 
by order of God, in all great, noble, and gener- 
ous causes. To this call how do you respond? 

I am not familiar with your lives; but I need 
only to cast my eyes around: me to ascertain 
with sorrow that it is those who have the most 
leisure who complain the most of lack of time. 
And why? Becauee the spirit, when it is no 
longer urged by. pressing, imperious duty, 
abandons itself to ita favorite tastes, and thus 
creates foritself occupations, tyrannical habits, 
which involve it little by little in an inextrica- 
ble net, Follow this man of leisure: You will 
see him dream throughout an entire day—of 
what? Of these noble works of which I spoke 
to you? Of a picture, of a curious marble, of 
some rare piece that is wanting in ‘his collec- 
tions, of an. ornamentation that he wishes to 
make in his dwelling, of some fancy. that he 
for a long time has wished to procure for him- 
self! . These are his grand thoughts. In order 
to realize them, you will see him leave his‘ 


home, make journeys, lead a business life, a’ 


life so filled with business alas! that itis with 
difficulty one can obtain with him aa inter- 
view in order to speak of a suffering cause or 
of an unfortunate who needs bread. So pass 
days, years; and because this existence is out- 
wardly irreproachable it must not be that we call 
it a lost life, useless to God and to humanity. 
You believe yourself, my brother, sheltered 
from this reproach ; and you let fall a look of 


pity aon theae-paak Xiakimabab-idlepess- is 
not you that we accuse of w: g life. Work 


controls your life frou | a night. No 
distraction diverts’ you from it. ‘Day after day 
finds you again at work. The eye fixed upon 
one end to be attained—upon a large fortutie 
to be acquired, upon an important part to be 
played—you hold to it with an ardor that noth- 
ing can abate and which the years seem to 
render more and more persistent. Every other 
occupation fades before this one. Much per- 
severance and skill have borne their fruits. 
Success encourages you. Who will tell us of 
the secret joy which seizes your heart in mo- 
ments when you see your affairs prosper, your 
fortune augment, your credit extend? Behold 
a useful life! Who would dare tell you that it 
had been lost? My brother, it ig God who 
will tell you so in the last day, if you continue 
to refuse to him in this life his place, which 
ought ta be the first, It is God who will tell 
you, as the lord of the parable: “Why hast 
thouremained all the day idle?” And truly you 
have done nothing, for you have only thought 
of yourself ; it is not God that you have served. 
But how serve God, one replies to me, in an 
absorbing vocation, in which is nothing relig- 
fous and whose obligations belong only to this 
world? My brethren, I have said it. God 
looks at the heart, at the intention which 
consecrates a life; and, if you consecrate to 
him your life truly, this life will never be lost, 
even though nothing in your activities be- 
longs visibly to his service. That which God 
demands of youis, not to abandon your voca- 
tion, but to accomplish faithfully the duties 
belonging to it, It is true there are certain 
occupations that one should not engage in, be- 
cause conscience would be obliged to bow it- 
self to intrigues or deceptions ; there are asso- 
clations which a Christian cannot endure. 
Then he must, cost what it may, save his soul ; 
break away from this yoke, should he suffer. 
Should he let go that which is most precious to 
him? But this isthe exception. There are but 
few careers in which aman may not serve God. 
Be, then, what you sre—atatesman, magistrate, 
merchant, artist, workman, servant, and in 
each one of these vocations be a Christian. In 
each you can, by your integrity, your upright- 
ness, and your justness of spirit, show the 
Principle which directs your life. If by the 
multiplicity of their requirements these voca- 
tions absorb you entirely, and do not leave you 
time for works that are absolutely religious, 


you will be able, notwithstanding, to come to’ 
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Is it, then, true that you could not work 
directly for God’? Isft true that your active 
life may be so absorbed that not one moment 
can be consecrated to the interests of the King- 
dom of God, to the relief of those who suffer, 
to this immense work of restoration and of 
salvation with which the Church is charged? 
If ‘you truly love God, will you not desire to 
find him again so much the more since the oc- 
eupations of each day are necessarily estranged 
from him ? Ah! let us take care of false ex- 
cuses, Let us be careful in saying we have no 
tiie, when we know £0 well how to find it for 
pleasures and perhaps for sin. It has been 
said that time is not composed of hours and of 
minutes; but of love-and of will. Who loves 
much knows how to do much. 

I come now to those of my hearers whose 
life is visibly éngaged in the service of God. 
They could not imagine themselves in any of 
the situations that I am about to picture. The 
extreme dissipation of ‘worldliness appears to 
them criminal; the frivolity of.°an existence 
which is entirely upon the ontside {s repugnant 
, to them ; and fora long time their awakened 
/ coneciences have said to them they should 

serve God before all things. You see them, 
indeed, enrolled under the banner of Christian 
works; but to be enrolled is not toact. Idle- 
ness, languor can reappear under a pious ap- 
pearance, and a life of a religious tenor can 
flow'on without leaving anything after it. Will 
T astonish you, my brethren, when I tell: you 
that, of ‘all masters; God is the one that man 
serves most indolently and with least earnest- 
ness? I ask myself if there is an earthly enter« 
prise that could exist—I do not say progress— 
if it were conducted with the inconsistency 
and with the few accessories of power 
that we bring to the service of God. Have 
,you observed the facility with which we 
complain of the smallest difficulties, of the 
slightest sacrifice’ that our vocation as Chris- 
tians demands of us? » Have you calculated 
all the moments that we consume in talking of 


jcupied by conversations, ip which the few 
‘pious words that slip in here and there, to 
soothe .our conscience, cannot correct the in- 
curable frivolity? At the end of many, in ap- 
pearance, well-filled days, have we not the feel- 
ing that our strength has been expended in 
idle words and that ‘no virtue has gone out 
from us’? Have we not been alarmed, above 
all, to discover with what skill, or rather with 
what subtleness, we quiet our consciences by 
|. vain resolutions to doin the future? .To-mor- 
row, We'say; to-morrow! And the next day 
}finds us more irresolute and more feeble than 
‘ever. Ah! when I) contemplate the Son of 
Man in his astonishing career of three years’ 
duration, from which has resulted the regener- 
ation of the world, Iam struck with the solemn 
importance’ which he whose glance so often 
embraces the ages attaches to the days and the 
hours which were given to him in which to 
work here below. See how, in advancing to- 
ward the end of his life, he reminds himself 
that the time is short, that the day is far gone, 
that the night comes, in which no man can 
work. Thus did his life appear to him; and, 
therefore, we may see why each of the hours 
which composed it has outweighed millions of 
‘existences in the history of humanity. 

But, in preaching to you thus of the value of 
life and of the necessity of working, I ask my- 
self, with anxiety, if you may not believe that I, 
before all things else, urge you to an outward 
and visible activity. Nothing would be further 
from my thought. No. Life cannot he meas- 
ured by a sum of works accomplished: within 
an allotted time. No. The most spiritual re- 
ligion that has existed in the world did not 
come to submit us to the yoke of gross util- 
itarianism.. That which is important, which is 
essential is that the soul may act; and if the 
son} does not act all outward works are use- 
less... What do I say? There are moments 
in which outside activity may be a snare and a 
delusion. What must be done,then? We 
must flee; we must meditate ; we must follow 
Jesus, leaving the multitude and the disciples 
even, and go up on the mountain, to pray. Do 
not deceive yourselves! Cease from work; 
this is really to work more earnestly. So do 
not judge, 1 pray you, those Christians who 
refuse, it may be, to unite their efforts publicly 
with yours, and who do not work in the same 
manner as do you.. Who knows but that for 
them the hour of reflection has been sounded ? 
Who knows but that, removed from you, they 
will not accomplish more good than if with 
you? Of what importance is it how they work, 
if only they are in company with the Lord? 

Ah! outward activity, innumerable reunions, 
associations uncounted, works widely pub- 
lished—haye we not put too much confidence jn 
all these? And, after having exhausted our 
strength in these united Jabors, have we not 
often heard the voice of the Lord saying to us: 
“Why stand ye here all the day idje?? Why? 

Alas! because in reality no one really worked. 
Because no one made these works his work. 
Because no one brought to it his whole heart, 





We think that wo are strengthened by associa 
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ing ten or twenty wills to attain one end, when 
we have only associated our weaknesses, our 
mean-spiritedness. It 1s not by bringing our- 
selves in contact one with another that we can 
create within ourselves earnest strength, love, 
and holy energy. Let us take care, then, not to 
stun ourselves by the vain din of life ; and let 
us remember this son‘of the parable, who had 
said to his father ‘I will go work in thy 
vineyard,” and whom his father did not find 
there. 

I have said how we lose the time that God 
gives us. It remains for me to show what are 
the consequences of this inaction. The first, 
the most direct is‘the weakening of our faith. 
There is a peculiarity in the Gospel which must 
have impressed you. God never attempts to 
demonstrate religious truth by intellectual 
proofs. Reason alone will never lead to faith. 
Something else is necessary. There must be 
activity of soul. “Do the will of God, and 
you will know that my doctrine is of God,” 
Jesus Christ said. Thisis so evident that, if 
one said, truthfully, You must work: in order 
to believe, one could ‘reply, with equal effect, 
You must believe in order to work. Yes. 
Serve God with humility, with holiness, with 
love. Serve him, and I defy you not to feel 
your faith in him strengthened. What are 
the epochs of great faith? Those: in 
which the Church has worked and, above all, 
those in which she has suffered. When has 


_infidality intruded? In the age of prosperity, | 


when she has been complacently established ou 
the earth, when she has neglected her sublime 
mission. That which is true of the Church is 
true of individuals. Permit yourself to increase 
in'!indolence, to become familiar with luxury 


‘and with'a worldly life, and one day, with dis- 


may, you will seek to find your faith in the 
midst of the night-gloom; when lo! it will 
have disappeared. 

To this first consequence {is united another: 
the less we do, the less do we become capable 
of doing. It is as if our soul was suspended 
between two contrary forces, the: one and the 


' other endeavoring to possess it and to rule over 


it—selfishness and love. We must give it to 
one or to the other. Between these two powers 
there is no halting-ground, But to advance in 


love we must work and lift:up our natures, To 


yield to selfishness, it is only necessary to lower 
our standard, The inaction which will follow 
will show its influence in the ‘rapid strides the 
soul makes toward selfishness. This will ex- 
plain to you why the inactivity of a Christian is 
not only culpable, but corrapting and fatal 'to 
his own soul; and how it is that the first: pun- 
ishment.of him who does not serve God is the 
diminution of power with which to serve him, 
For so it is in the physical world. The velocity 
of a falling body is accelerated in proportion as 
it descends. | So:with the soul, In proportion 
as it falls into selfishness ensues this frightful 
progression. Obedience becomes to such an 
one more and more difficult ; sacrifice more im- 
possible. It hurts him to give up the smallest 
of his gratifications, ‘‘Each one of his indulg- 
ences, each one of his habits becomes to him 
sacred.’? Only the will of God is no longer so. 
Thus, as a tree which has been blighted by the 
frost, some lives, which seemed so promising 
for tbe future, wither and languish, till at last 
old age comes—age which ices this heart that 
the love of God no longer warms; and we have 
the heart-breaking sight of a selfish old age 
and a callous soul. 

You will not come to this, my brethren. 
Such a future terrifies you. God save you from 
it. Nevertheless, think well of this; because, 
even supposing that by your future activity 
you may be able to repair your past inaction, 
still you will always feel the effects of the lat- 
ter. Let us remember that each hour of life 


thas its duties, which are not those of the hour 


which precedes it, nor those of the succeeding 
hour. You will always feel the effect of hev- 
ing neglected the former. Just as, when one 
who has wasted his years of study may happily 
redeem his lost time by assiduous application, 
still there will remain to him essential points 
upon which he will feel his weakness where all 
groundwork is wanting, and which henceforth 
it will be impossible to acquire, so in the 
Christian life, present activity of the most in- 
tense kind cannot make up for past inaction. 
You have refused to bow your head beneath 
the yoke of God in your youth, You will know 
later what it,will cost to break, in trembling, 
inveterate habits. You have not been willing 
to subdue your flesh and your pride, when this 
submission would have been easy. You will 
learn by obstinate struggles and shameful de- 


feats all the obstinate vitality which exists in’ 


these enemies, spared by you for too longa 
time. You have not wished to separate your- 
self from the approbation of the world and 
from the delightful enjoyment of flattered self- 
love. Ah, well! In the day when in the face 
of men you will be obliged to acknowledge the 
truth and to proclaim a generous independence, 
you will he seen to be weak, undecided, having 
recourse, perhaps, to megn-spirited . com- 
promises. You have at the time this was pos- 
sible neglected to establish your faith by con- 








stant communion with the Divine Word, by 
that attentive study which alone reveals to us 
from it the inmost truth. Will you be able to 
do it under the fire of hostile criticism, when 
engaged in the absorbing activities of life? 
Who understands better this formidable conse- 
quence than does the pastor to whom God has 
confided the charge of enlightening, of 
strengthening others? 

I may suppose that for years he has neglected 
to be active, to work in studying with care the 
truth that he preached, in examining the ob- 
jections of his adversaries, in enlightening, in 
establishing the souls which God confided to 
him; to be active, above all, in interceding 
forthem. Suddenly his conscience is aroused, 
Infidelity has invaded his flock. She comes 
skilled, instructed, stately. He, frightened, 
groans. He wishes to dosomething. He acts, 
alas! sincerely; but then he understands that 
a new minister cannot be improvised and that 
one does not acquire in a day that which only 
the slow and patient labor of years can give. 
It is now that he learns that the most earnest 
appeals and the most feverish activity are 
nothing in comparison with a continued fidel- 
ity. Itisthen that, feeling himself incapable 
of defending with power and in an intelligent 

manner this truth, which he loves and for 
which he would wish to give his life, he ex- 
claims, with agony : ‘‘ Why have I stood all the 
day idle?’ 

Idle! Ah! my brethren, if the inaction of 
a Christian is so injurious to his own soul, how 
culpable it must appear to us when we think 
of the condition of the world in the midst of 
which he is placed. Were we surrounded by 
angels, we should still endeavor to manifest 
our love to God. But where are we? Ina 
world where God is forgotten, denied. In a 
world where we suffer. in a world where we 
are lost. These two adverse powers—selfish- 
ness and love—are struggling in the world, as 
in your own heart. Whosoever does not live 
for the right, by consequence lives for the evil. 
The weakness of the good does more harm in 
this world that thé Waywardness of the wicked. . 
|The men who coldly and regolutely desire wick- 
‘edness are rare; but that which gives to them 
the appearance of strength, and sometimes 
strength itself, is the connivance of the low- 
spirited —the apparent assent of those who 
dread the conflict. Like the stones which, in 
rolling from the summit of the Alps, carry with 
them rocks, and produce soon a formidable av- 
alanche, which nothing resists, evil, often 
‘feeble at the outset, increases and is strength- 
jened by our inaction and our mean-spirited- 
‘ness. Who will say just: how far we have re- 
sponsibility? This soul, which strays before 
-our eyes, what has it lacked? One word, that 
upon’'a certain day we ought to have pro- 
‘nounced, This other, what is it that has irri- 
tated and scandalized it? Our moral apathy; 
our want of enthusiasm in action ; finally, our 
idleness, Calculate all these consequences, if 
you can doit. 1 defy you not to be alarmed. 
Alas! these ‘sorrows, these iniquities, these 
crimes which sadden us’ fall again upon our- 
selves in some degree. It was necessary to act; 
and we remained inactive. It was necessary to 
resist ; and we had neither a firm word nor an 
energetic manner, and we have lost our power 
and our soul in miserable frivolities. Ah! 
when I look upon our torpor and our stupid 
indifference in the presence of the evil which 
surrounds us everywhere, Iam reminded of the 
apostles asleep in Gethsemena. I recall this 
scathing word of the Maa of Sorrows: “Could 
you not watch one hour?” 

And here, again, do not reassure yourself by’ 
saying that your present activity will repair 
all, Ah! without doubt, you mean—warned by 
remorse, thinking of those who suffer and who 
are lost right by your side—you mean to act, 
and the opportunities to devote yourself will 
astonish you by their number. But all that 
you will do to-day will not efface your inaction 
during the past. It is admirable to struggle 
with a present wrong ; but your courage will 
not cause to disappear one iniquity that you 
have permitted to develop heretofore. It is 
sweet to relieve a misery which saddens you ; 
but the bread that you throw to the one will 
not satisfy those unfortunates by the side of 
whom you have passed without looking at 
them. Ah! the painful thought. To wish to 
do and no longer to have the power! To ex- 
tend the hand toward this past which escapes 
us and upon which we have no longer any hold ; 
to recall those souls that we have misled, those 
unfortunates that we have sent away disconso- 
late, despairing, perhaps—these ills which have 
come rapping at the door of our hearts! And 
what will it be, then, when death comes to 
separate us from those to whom we have 
refused our love? Ah! the dead are inexor- 
able. Yes, the people are right. The dead 
return, _ They return to those who have 
neglected them ; they return, and their threat-. 
ening voice accuses our mean-spiritedness, 
They return, and say tous: “Why have you 
not acted in the day when you could have 
warned us? Why have your lips remained 
silent? Why have we asked in vain for your 














nesses of those whom we bave neglected, 
frighten us into safety, Teach us what we 
must do with the time that God still leaves us 


in reserve. 
It is time to close, my brethren; but, above 


all, it is time to turn our eyes toward Him who 
alone can pardon and redeem all. If we have 
sighed over our useless lives, it is time to say 
to ourselves that the God of the Bible is a God 
of grace and of renewal, who converts and 
who regenerates. We have mourned enough; 
it is time to hope. And why do I not express 
to you, in closing, the thought which seizes me 
when I contemplate this assembly? Who are 
we, that are here? A few souls. But do you 
know allthe power that may be among us, 
which until now has been wasted—intelli- 
gence, moral energy, love, devotion? Do you 
know what these precious seeds might be- 
come, and what a glorious harvest might re- 
sult from them? Yes, if this appeal could 
be heard, if these souls could be touched. 

Who knows, for example, O you who listen 
to me, the grand future that would be reserved 
for you if your life, sadly consumed by me- 
diocre occupations and selfish pleasures, could 
at last aspire toa sublime aim? Who knows, 
O my young sister, all the treasures of ten- 
derness and of sympathy, of relief and of con- 
solation, which would emanate from your 
heart, which the breath of the world threat- 
ens to dry up forever? 

Who knows, my brother, the good you may 
be permitted to accomplish, if, firm and faith- 
ful, you concentrate upon a work of justice or 
of charity those powers of soul which are 
about to be lost in vanity? Ah! if you will be 
a workman of the eleventh hour, who has stood 
idle until now, there is yet time; and in your 
soul, almost extinguished, all may revive again 
under the glance of God. 

Who knows all that which could go forth 
from this assembly? Who will tell us what a 
breath in the spring can cause to germinate 
and to grow in the most ungrateful and sterile 
of soils? Who can foresee all the power, all 
the blessings, all the influences of life and of 
safety that you will be able toinduce? And 
why will it not be thus? Why, when God 
wishes action, would we stand idle? To work, 
my brethren; it is time for it. And Thou 
whose breath makes the desert to bloom, Thou 
who art the resurrection and the life, shed 
upon us the Spirit which renews, and grant 
that no one here may resist Thy influence! 
Amen. 








tJ 
Sanitary, 

SEA-BATHING AND HEALTH. 
“Give nim the bath, arrange his couch with rugs, 

And then await the golden-throned morn.” 

eee —Odyssey. 
A LIVE by the ocean-wave is the song of the 
thousands who, when the summer solstice 
comes, hasten to the sea. The townspeople, 
we think, are getting more and more to feel 
that they must live a part of the year near 
business, and then make up for a country life 
byasummer dwelling-place along the shore. 
It is true, lake and mountain scenery til) at- 
tract many, and now and then the virtues of 
some spring allure special classes of invalids ; 
but, after all, the rush is for the ocean. The 
coast from Mount Desert to Newport has long 
been famed for health. The greatest develop- 
ment has been along the Jersey shore. It 
seems as if the entire coast was destined to be- 
come an elongated city. No longer is the sum- 
mering confined to the richer classes. The 
families of the wage classes are also able to 
enjoy the luxury of a retreat from the brick 
walls and hot streets to which they have been 
subjected. We are greatly interested in the 
fact that so much of this enjoyment is now 
possible to so many citizens, and that families 
and children become sharers in the blessing. It 
is to have a great bearing on American health. 
With our rapid life, our rapid ways of doing 
business, our stirring activity—which often 
keep brein, and muscle, and principle, too, 
at full tension—there are many reasons 
why it is profitable to have this inter- 
mission to the strain. Body, mind, and soul 
may all thus get a better chance to recuit. 
The engineers, finding that there is a weaken- 
ing of iron cables and bars that cannot be 
classified, call it the fatigue-work of iron. And 
so there is a kind of fatigue-work of the 
human moiecules, that does not accurately de- 
clare itself by any actual lesion, or even by any 
pronounced embarrassment of any one function; 
but, nevertheless, takes the vigor out of hu- 
manity and makes it brittle, tame, soppy. 
Somebody or something must wind up the 
machine. The great sea somehow seems to be 
one of the forces which can transfer a little of 
its power to spare into us. 

The seaside resort has these great advan- 
tages: it gives or ought to give entire free- 
dom from all products of decay. This cannot 
exist in the towns, with their massed popula- 
tions, Neither can wo always have it in the 





love?” Oh! dear but terrible images, like- 


often upset the equilibrium which Nature has 
so beautifully established between production 
and decay. ‘ Ah!’’ said one, “I love the sea, 
for there is no dust there.” That seems 
really an adequate reason; but when we find 
dust to mean millions of invisible particles, 
some of which represent life unfavorable to 
human life, or decayin too concentrated « 
form, we readily rejoice that on the sea and 
close by the sea we may be rid of many a dust- 
mote of disease, 

Then there is purity of air in another sense. 
Carbonic acid and gaseous impurities are al- 
most entirely absent, while the chlorides of the 
sea seem to impart to the air especial tonic 
properties. It is bracing; not merely in sensa- 
tion, but in an actual sense. It seems as if the 
lungs were enabled totake in more oxygen, 
and with it more of those slight stimulants 
which sea-air contains. Under this influence 
the system is aroused to greater activity and 
the effete products of the blood are more fully 
consumed. Then there is more active assim- 
flation and construction to make up for this 
lawful destruction. This is the kind of blood- 
purifier that does not need a patent and hasa 
real significance. Life is a process of destruc- 
tion of tissue, replaced by the assimilation of 
nutritive material, Therapidity of destruction 
limits the facility of assimilation, The 
destruction within the limits of normal life and 
health is itself reparative, in that nutrition is 
conditioned by it. Where this process is inter- 
fered with, it is correct to speak of the system 
as clogged. Good, pure air, deeply inhaled, 
with exhilarating enjoyment, has the effect to 
give activity to this sluggish, half-suspended 
animation and to create a healthy demand for 
food, in place of the fll store which has béen 
kept on hand. In such a sense air is a real 
food ; and to feed on air, if only one can have 
good victuals for a dessert, is a very enjoyable 
and plumpy thing. We love this air of the sea; 
and, taken aright, which one soon learns, it is 
a tonic to drink in with exquisite delight. 
That does not mean that an invalid 
should face an ocean storm, or that 
he should ever allow himself to get chilly; for, 
though cold is often healthful, real chilliness 
never is. To be borne at all, it must be very 


/temporary. If you do not know how tobreathe, 


and forget that the nose is the chimney, and 
rush to the sea with mvuth wide open and a 
yell, you may get as hoarse as the waves and 
be the shorn lamb to which the wind will not 
be tempered. But, if only very briefly, you will 
adjust yourself to the changed air, avoid at 
first the dampness of morning or evening, and 
have changes of clothing ready to adjust to 
change of temperature, it is not difficult to 
avoid contingencies and to get the full vigor of 
the ocean life. 

There is yet need of much study of all of our 
sea watering-places. They are not all alike; 
but differ much as to exposure, climate, soil, 
and surroundings. We believe there are spots 
on the New Jersey coast as well suited to lung 
diseases as some southern resorts, while the 
effect on general health is highly favorable. 
There has come to be danger in some of our 
watering-places from the close contact of resi- 
dences and the befoulment of local air, by im- 
perfect methods of waste removal. Even beau- 
tiful and healthy Newport has been in danger, 
and has needed and received the counsel of the 
skillfulengineer. There isa law of adaptation ; 
and, although the sea-air is so full of tonic 
power, those who would get the greatest blese- 
ing from it should study it, or consult the few 
physicians who really know its virtues and the 
conditions under which its highest value is to 
be secured. 


. Biblical Research, 


Tus oldest list of towns and places in Pales- 
tine that has come down to us is the list of 
108 towns engraved on the walls of Karnak, the 
ancient Thebes, by order of Thothmes III, in 
the 16th century B.C. They were all subdued 
by him during his campaigns in Palestine, 
when the whole country was reduced to the 
condition of an Egyptian province. ThelIsrael- 
ites must have been in Egypt at the time, since 
Jacob seems to have been received there by 
one of the Hyksos princes, who were driven 
out by the 18th dynasty, to which Thothmes 
IM] belonged, while the Exodus must beplaced 
at a considerably later date than the Egyptian 
conquest of Palestine. ‘ihe following is the 
list in question: (1.) Kedesh, not probably 
Kadesh in Naphtali, near the Lake of Merom; 
but the southern capita) of the Hittites, on the 
Orontes, in Northern Syria. (2.) Makdi, or 
Megiddo, the well-known city of Galilee 
where Josiah fell in battle (Jos. xii, 21), It is 
called MagidO in the Assyrian inscriptions. 
(3.) Kha...ai, a town which cannot be identi- 
fied, owing to the loss of one of the hieroglyph- 
ies which compose ite name, (4) Ketsuma, 
also not identified. (5.) An-shu, the identifica- 














tion of which is again doubtful, (6.) Tebekhu: 
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(7.) Kamata, doubtfully identified by De 
Rougé with the biblical Camon, on the east of 
the Jordan (Judges x, 5). (8.) Tutina, or 
Dudina, perhaps Dannah in Judah (Jos. xv, 
49). (9,) Lebana, the Caoaanite city Libnah, 
which passed into the possession of Judah 
(Jos, x, 20; xii, 15; xv, 42. II Kings vill, 22; xix, 
8; xxili, 81). It seems to be now represented 
by Tel-el-Safieh. (10.) Kert-Sena, or Kert-Sen- 
zena, identified either with EK 
(Jos. xy, 40), or with Sansannah (Jos. xv, 31), 
but in either case belonging to the tribe of Ju- 
dah. (11.) Maruma, or Merom, from which the 
Lake of Merom derived ite name (Jos. xi, 5—7). 
(12.) Temesku, or Damascus, called Dimaska 
and Garimirisu in the Assyrian inecriptions, 
the second name being perhaps its Hittite des- 
ignation. (18,) Adar, the biblical Edreior Adra 
(Num. xxi, 88. Deut. 4, 4; ili, 10, Jos. xix, 4), 
the capital of Bashan, 6 miles south of Damas- 
eus, (14,) Aubil, the Abila of Josephus and 
Ptolemy, from which Abilene (Luke iii, 1) de- 
rived ite name. It lay to the north of Damas- 
cus, and is probably to be identified with the 
modern Nebi Abel. (15.) Hemetu, not probably 
Hamath in Naphtali (Jos, xix, 35), called Am- 
masus by Josephus, but Hamath on the Oron- 
tes, the capital of the kingdom of which Tol 
was king in the time of David. (16.) Akhitu, 
not yet identified. The following 8 names are 
unfortunately destroyed. They probably be- 
longed to Northern Palestine, like those which 
succeed them. (24.) Masakba, an otherwise un- 
known elite. (25.) Kaanau, which must be iden- 
tified with Kanah in Asher (Jos. xix, 28). (26.) 
Aluna, possibly Elon. (27.) Astertu, or Ash- 
toreth, not Astaroth-Karnaim (Gen. xiv, 5), or 
Astaroth in Bashan (Deut. i, 4. Jos. ix, 10, 13, 
81), now Tell-Astereh; but some other city 
which was similiarly named from the Phesnician 
goddess Astarte. (28.) Anau-repau, not identi- 
fied. (20.) Makus, perhaps Makaz in Central 
Palestine (I Kings iv, 9). The reading of the 
name, however, is not quite certain, as the last 
character may be ad. In this case we might ; 
compare Maked in Gilead (I Mace. v, 26, 86). 
(30.) Luis, evidently Laish, the name of which 
was changed to Dan, after ite treacherous cap- 
ture by the Danites (Judg. xvii, 7,14,27. Jos. 
xix, 47, Gen. xiv, 14). Its present namo is 
Tel-el-Kadi. (81.) Hazar—that is, Hazor, 
which, according tothe Egyptian papyrus known 
as the “‘ Travels of the Mohar,” lay on a river,’ 
probably the Jordan. It was captured by Joshua{ 
(xi, LL), but subsequently appears as the capi- 
tal of Jabin’s kingdom (Judg. iv, 2). Solomon 
fortified it (I Kings ix, 15), and it was 


the towns taken by Tiglath Pileser (II Kings: 
xv, 29). (82.) Pahur, possibly « state 





xxiii, 28). (88.) Kennartu, the biblical Chin- 
neroth or Gennesareth (Num. xxxiv,'11, Jos.’ 
xifi, 27), from which the Sea of Gennesareth 
had its name. (84.) Shemana, the town of! 
‘fatness.’ (35.) Atmem, or Admem, possibly 
Adamah in Naphtali (Jos. xix, 96). 
(36.) Kasuna, clearly Kishon im Issachar 
(Jos. xix, 20, 21, 28). (87.) Shenam4, orShunem, 
also in Issachar (Jos. xix, 18). (88.) Mashal, 
probably Misheal in Asher (Jos. xix, 26). (89.) 
Aksep, possibly Achzib or Ecdippa in Phenicia 
(Jos. xix, 29); but more probably Achshaph in: 
Asher (Jos. xi, 1, 12, 20, 19, 25). Here there is 
another lacuna, owing to the defective state of 
the inscription. The next name visible is (47) 
Reshati, or Leshadi, of unknown situation. (48.) 
Kerimana, most probably Carmel (Jos. xix, 26), 
since there are other instances of a Canaanite 
t being represented by an Egyptiann. (49.) 
Bath-Shemes, either Beth-Shemesh in Issachar 
(Jos. xix, 22) or Beth-Shemesh in Naphtali 
(Jos. xix, 88. Judg. i, 88), unless these two 
places are thesame. (50.) Atuma, or Aduma, 
possibly Adami in Naphtali (Jos. xix, 38). (51.) 
Anukhertu, evidently Anaharath in Issachar 
(Jos. xix, 19). (52.) Abriur, or Greater Abri, 
perhaps Ije-abarim, on the eastern side of the 
Jordan (Numb. xxi, 11, 88, 44). (58.) Abri 
ket, or Lesser Abri, which we may suppose 
stood not far from the preceding town. (54.) 
Khashbu, that is, Heshbon, assigned to Reuben 
(Numb. xxi, 26, 82, 87. Jos. xiii, 17). (55.) 
Tasurt, not identified. (56.) Negebu, the Negeb 
or “south” country of Judah (Gen. xiii, 1). 
Perhaps, however, it is to be identified with 
Nekab im Napbtali (Jos. xix, 33). (57.) 
Ashukhkhen, or Eshan in Judah (Jos. xv, 52.) 
(58.) Renaméa, or Lenamé, not identified. (59.) 
Irza, which, according to the Annals of 
Thothmes, lay on the way from Gaza to Me- 
giddo, and must, therefore, be identified with 
the modern Irza, southeast of Taanach and 
Megiddo. (60.) Maakhes, site unknown. (61.) 
Ipu or Yupu, the well-known port of Joppa, 
now Jaffa. It is mentioned in the “ Tray- 
els of the Mohar,’”? as well as on the 
Assyrian monuments and in the Phent- 
cian of the Sidonian king Eshmunezer.  (62.) 
Kenetu, possibly the older form of the 
name Gath. Eleven more names are want- 
ing here; thencomes (72) Shebtuna, some un- 
known ¢ity of the Philistines. (73.) Tia, also 
unknown. (74.)....un, perhaps ‘Ashkalon. 
(7.) ....did, possibly Ashdod, . (76,) Har, that 





after Baal-Peor, like a town in Moab/(Numij’ 
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able one, as suggesting that the patriarch was 
worshiped as a god in Palestine, and had a 
town there called after him before the age of 
the Exodus. (78.) Lakaza, or Lachish, a pic- 
ture of which is given om one of the monu- 
ments of Sennacherib. Lachish was in the 
southern part of Judah (Jos. x, 3; xv, 30. Il 
Kings, xviii, 17. Is. xxxvi, 2; xxxvii, 8. Jer. 
xxxiv, 7), (79.) Kerer, possibly Gerar, in the 
country of the Philistines (Gen. xxvi, 1, 20.) 
(80.) Har-al, ‘‘ Mountain of God,” of unknown 
situation. (81.) Rebau, or Lebdu, perhaps Rab- 
bah in Judah (Jos. xv, 60), or Lebaoth in Ju- 
dah (Jos. xv, $2), or Beth-Lebaoth in Sim- 
eon (Jos. xix, 6). ‘(82.) Numfana, not iden- 
tified. (83,) Nam&na, probably Naamah in 
Judah (Jos. xv, 41). (84.) Marmdam, site un- 
known. (85.) An, or Ain (probably Ain), on 
on the borders of Simeon and Judah (Jos. xix,. 
7; xv, 82). The next three names are fllegible. 
Then follows: (96.) Tapun(a), or Dapun(a). 
Compare Dimonah in Judah (Jos. xv, 22). (97.): 
Aubil, probably Abel in Judah (I Sam. vi,. 
18). (98.) Y artu, or Jereth: (99.) Kharkar, site 
unknown. (100.) Yakab-Al, or “Jacob the 
God.”” Here is another remarkable name, 
which, like that of Yushep-al, suggests the 
deifcation of the patriarchs in pre-Ieraelitish 
Palestine, unless the translation should be 
“God will supplant” and “God will in- 
crease.” 101.) Kauta, apparently Kattath in 
Zebulon (Jos. xix, 15). (102.) Gazir, the bib- 
lical Gezer (Jos. x, 18; xii, 12, 16 ; iff, 10; xxi, 
21. Judg. i, 20), which was rebuilt by Solomon 
after ite capture from the Canaanites by his 
Egyptian father-in-law''(1 Kings ix, 15, 17). 
(108.) Rabatu, probably Rabbah in Judah (Jos, 
xv, 60). (104.) Makertu, not identified. (105.) 
Ameku, or Emek, ‘‘the Dale,” one of the nu- 
merous valleys that intersect the southern part 
of Palestine. (106.) Sarta, or Salta, not ident- 
ified, (107.) Baartu, perhaps Beer (Judg. ix, 
21); but the name may be read Baaltu and 
compared with Baalah (I Chr. xiii, 6). (108.) 
Bath-Shear, of Bath-Sheal, which has been 
identified with Beth-Shan ; but hardly correct- 
ly, since the latter town lay too far to the 
north. Here ends the famous list ; but it may 
be added that in the Annals of Thothmes III 
mention is made of Kefa, or Phonicia, as well 
as of Aruttu, or Arittu, the Awad of the Old 
Testament, the Arados of the classical writers, 
land of Alana, or Elon, and of Zem4ru, or 
Simyra, called Zemar in Gen. x, 18 and Zi- 
marra in the Assyrian fuseriptions. 
' , 


fine Bets 


Farner Garvoct has published nearly all 
(seventy-nive parts) of a very important work 
on early Christian art, in Italian, which already 
includes three hundred and fifty folio plates, 
containing a masse of figures of sacred subjects 
executed during the first eight centuries, 
copied from early wall paintings, mosaics, 
earcophagi, gilt glass vessels, and illuminated 
manuscripts. 


.-»-A magnificent series is now being pub- 
Hshed of the treasures of the Imperial Gallery 
at Vienna. Parts VII and VIII have just ap- 
peared, and contain etchings, among other 
things, of Albert Diirer’s ‘‘ Portrait of the Em- 
peror Maxmilian,” the ‘Dan "’ of Titian, the 
“Dead Christ” of Rubens, “The Ford” of 
Hobbema, and Rubens’s “ Altar Piece of St. 
Ildefonso." 


«e-eZhe Art Amateur is a large and quite 
profusely illustrated monthly, edited and pub- 
lished by Mr. Montague Marks. If we can 
judge from the two first numbers, which we 
have received, it will be of value, although the 
editorial style is somewhat flippant, and there 
is a suggestion about it of puffing one or two 
dealers, 


.-.-It ig much to be hoped that our Metro- 
politan Museum will secure, during the six 
months allowed, the valuable King Collection 
of antique gems. Gen. di Cesnola’s appoint- 
ment as director of the Museum calls forth 
the heartiest approval from European scholars. 


. ++ «At is quite the rage in England for artists 
to have finely decorated pianos. We notice 
that Mesers. Broadwood & Co. have made two 
sumptuous ones for Mr. Alma Tadema and 
Mr. E. Burne-Jones, after rich designs of 
‘these painters. 

....The proposal by the English Government 
to widen London Bridge meets very great op- 
position from many who fear that it will 
detract from the beautiful design. But con- 
venience will have to take precedence of senti- 
ment here, 


-».-Mr. Whistler's bankruptcy. makes fun 
for some of the London wits, who suggest as a 
good subject for his next picture ‘‘An Arrange- 
ment. with his Creditors in Black and White,” 
or ‘A, Harmony in Gold and Silver.” 


\,..s Messrs. Goupl & Co. have issued six 


fs 





is, * mountain.” (77.) Yushep-al, thatis, “Jo- 


etchings by Mr. Herkomer; the English artist, 
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Ma. Joun Boriz O’Rerizy has been writing 
an account of how he made his escape from 
the English Penal Colony in West Australia, in 
1800, where he had been sentenced to twenty 
years’ labor for a political offense. After a 
great deal of suffering and drifting about the 
Indian Ocean several days and nights in an 
open boat, he was finally picked up by the 
‘¢Gazelle,’’ of New Bedford, Mass. This ship, 
however, touched at Roderique, an English 
island, six months later, and he found, to his 
surprise, that the governor was on the watch 
for him. His new-found friends, though, 
proved equal tothe emergency. ‘That night 
the officers of the ‘Gazelle’ threw the grind- 
atone, with my hat, overboard, while I lay hid 
in the captain’s cabin. A cry of ‘Man over- 
board!’ was raised, a boat lowered, and the 
hat picked up. There were on board some 
English ex-convicts, who had shipped in Aus- 
tralia, and these only waited forachance to 
get me retaken. But one of them, utterly de- 
ceived by the officers’ strategy, declared that 
he saw me sink where the hat was picked up. 
When the governor of the island came on 
board next day, to demand his prisoner, the 
flag was at half-mast, and the officers sorrow- 
fully told him that the man he probably want- 
ed had jumped overboard in the night and was 
drowned, His policemen went among the 
crew, and learned the same news; being par- 
ticularly impressed by an Englishman’s story. 
Two days later the ‘Gazelle’ sailed from Rod- 
erique, and I came on deck, much to the 
amazement of the crew.”” A month afterward 
he was put aboard of another American ship, 
that took him to Liverpool. There he was pro- 
vided with a secure hiding-place until he ob- 
tained a passage to Philadelphia, where he 
landed in November, 1869. 

.... Writing of the work and mission of his 
life, Wagner says that it was only the knowl- 
edge of Beethoven’s symphonies, gained when 
he was a boy of fifteen, that first decided him 
finally and passionately in favor of music. 
“Their harmonies and movements,’’ he says, 
“appeared to me like ghostly, spiritual 
forces, which seemed to address themselves to 
me individually and to take on the most fan- 
tastic shapes. The knowledge taught me as 
pedantically and dryly as possible at school 
was, of course, of no avail against a power of 
such strange fascinations. I had suddenly be- 
cobs a musician; t! at the same time, my 
instinct of poetic Imitation, Thad even 
as a child practiced on Shakespeare and the 
antique tragedies, did not quite leave me. It 
sought rather to pay a tribute, however small, 
in the shape of some libretté which I composed, 
to the mighty Demon of music that had so 
taken possession of me.” 

.»»-Bishop Colenso, who is now sixty-five 
years old, is described in the London World as 
a handsome, stately old man. He has a mas- 
sive head, crowned with abundant silvery 
locks; a mobile mouth, with strongly-marked 
lines of incessant study and much care about 
it; deep-set eyes, pathetic almost in their 
kindly and earnest expression; a stature far 
beyond the average ; and a presence at once 
dignified and simple. His home at Pieterma- 
ritzburg is a long, low, cosey house, planted 
amid the most beautiful scenery. 

-»»-The Empress Eugénie is about to leave 
England, and pass the remainder of the sum- 
mer in the Castle of Sabacz, in Croatia, which 
she lately purchased. On the first day of 
August it will be nine years since she assumed 
the regency of France, while Napoleon placed 
himself at the head of the army. 

--»-It is reported that the ex-Khedive of 
Egypt has arrived at Naples, with his four 
wives, two sons, and two hundred and twenty- 
five other members of his household and suite. 
If he can find a residence at Naples large 
enough to accommodate him, he will arrange 
to remain there for the present. 





“ 


+.»eA correspondent from Florence writes 
that there is going on just now a somewhat ex- 
citing triangular literary international duel, to 
obtain possession of forty-six letters written 
by the poet Shelley, chiefly to Miss Clairmont, 
recently deceased, by whose will they are left 
in charge of her niece, 

+-»-A sarcophagus of Concord granite is to 
be placed over the grave of Charles Sumner, at 
Mount Auburn, the surplus funds, after paying 
al) the bills for the statue of the distinguished 
statesman in Boston Common, being sufficient 
for the purpose. 

--.-Jobn B, Gough is in his sixty-second year, 
has traveled about 420,000 miles and delivered 


neorly 8,000 eetaree in * aig tl thirty- 
ven years, and yet he not been bed 
whole day from tliness since 1846. * 


...-Mr, Stoughton’s ill health has compelled 
him to resign the Russian Mission, from which 
he recently returned on leave of absetice, 

-+»»Paul H. Hayne is slowly recovering from 
his serious fliness and hopes to make « tour 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Zrsmaliies, Saewe,” | he Suadaysrhont, | Ministerial Register, 





THERE can hardly be a doubt that, for many 
purposes, Edison’s new motophone telephone 
must supersede the other forms. Its perform- 
ance is simply marvelous in respect both to the 
louduess of the sound and the perfection of the 
articulation. If desired, it can be made tospeak 
loudly enough to be heard by a large audience, 
with a voice far more resonant and distinct 
than that of the person whose words it is re- 
peating. It is quite likely that it will be often 
used to enable a feeble speaker to address 
assemblies which otherwise would be quite be- 
yond his reach. The fact that it is somewhat 
less simple than the old telephones may per- 
haps exclude it from places where they al- 
ready answer the purpose sufficiently; but 
wherever it is important to hear easily and in 
the midst of extraneous noises this, or some- 
thing equivalent, is sure to be used. It consists 
of a mica diaphragm, four inches diameter, con- 
nected by a fine thread from its center to a 
platinum style, which by a spring is pressed 
firmly upon the circumference of a cylinder of 
prepared chalk, about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter and an inch long. This cylinder is 
moistened with a solution of caustic potash, 
and kept in slow rotation either by the hand or 
by clock-work when the instrument is speak- 
ing. The transmitter is the carbon-button ap- 
paratus, with induction coil, which has been 
used for some time. As the chalk cylinder ro- 
tates, it pulls on the platinum style by friction, 
and thus draws in the center of the mica plate ; 
but the moment a current of electricity passes 
the friction is diminished and the mica springs 
back. If the electric pulsations are repeated, 
as when a person speaks into the transmitter, 
then the mica diaphragm is made to move in a 
precisely corresponding manner, and repro- 
duces the words with an intensity which de- 
pends upon its size and the pressure of the 
platinum upon the chalk. Of eourse, the 
whole action depends upon Mr. Edison’s dis- 
covery, made some three years ago, that the 
friction between a moistened surface and a 
metallic point moving over it is greatly 
changed by the passage of an electric current, 
even of the feeblest intensity. 


....-Major Serpa Pinto, the Portuguese trav- 
eler in Africa who recently turned up at Dur- 
ban, has been lecturing on his travels, at Lisbon. 
In his address, which is translated in The 
Standard, he testifies distinctly to the existence 
_ot a white race.in.Central Africa, living in ter- 
ritory ‘‘ between the Cuchi and the Cubango.”’ 
He himself spoke to men of this race, whom he 
describes as ‘‘ whiter than Caucasians,” who 
call themselves Cassequers, and are not bad peo- 
ple, though totally uncivilized. They havetufts 
of hair on their heads, like short wool. They 
have eyes like the Chinese, are powerful, and 
live a nomadic life. It is, of course, possible 
that an albino family should have multiplied ; 
but it is more probable that a small party of 
Vandals or Goths were forced southward, or 
tried to explore southward, were compelled by 
circumstances to remain, and, being separated 
from all around them by their color, have sur- 
vived asa distinct tribe. An almost perfectly 
white tribe exists in the Atlas, the descendants, 
it is supposed, of Romane who fied to the 
mountain for protection against the Barba- 
rians; and, as far as is yet known, climate has 
little influence on color. The Copts remain 
white, and the Tasmanians were quite black, 
though they had always lived in a climate 
nearly identical with that of Britain, 


...-The Canadian geologists are éarnestly 
discussing the proper place of Logan’s Quebec 
Group in the geological column. Sterry Hunt, 
Macfarlane, and Selwyn, while differing as to 
particulars, agree that Sir William mistook an 
inversion for the true position of the series, 
and that the Levis beds should be at the top, 
instead of the bottom, of theseries. Principal 
Dawson has now delivered an address upon the 
subject, in which he inclines to support Logan’s 
views ; but brings out no new arguments. He 
makes a good point when he claims that geolo- 
giste should retain the name Quebec Group for 
whatever of the series is shown to be distinct 
and peculiar, instead of following Dana’s sug- 
gestion of the term Canadian ; especially when 
we consider that Canada is a region greater 
than the United States of America and with 
equally varied geological] structure. 


...-All of our text-books tell us that plants 
and animals may be distinguished by their 
functions. Animals inhale oxygen and exhale 
carbon, while plants absorb carbon and return 
oxygen to the atmosphere. The singular dis- 
covery is now made by Mr, Geddes and an- 
nounced in English papers that some of the 
lower orders from the animal kingdom act as 
plente do.. They form chlorophyl beneath 
he cuticle, and by this means absorb carbon 
and throw off oxygen. ‘The creature which 
Mr. Geddes has found to behave this way is 
known as uta Schulzti. Besides this, 
stareh granules are found within their tissues, 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 10th. 


THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT.—Gau. v, 22; 
vi, 9. 


Notes.—“ The fruit of the Spirit.""—Produced 
by the Spirit’s influence and control, as con- 
trasted with the works of the flesh just men- 
tioned. “* Love, joy, peace, long suffering.”"— 
“Love” of course comes first. It is the essence 
of Christianity as Jesustaught. “Joy” is next 
mentioned as the chief reflex influence upon 
the soul of this love. Then the thought of the 
trials of the early Christians comes to his mind 
as that which might seem to make joy impos- 
sible ; and so he declares that persecution can- 
not effect the Christian’s feeling. He is un- 
ruffied and has “‘ peace.’’ But, nevertheless, the 
trial comes, and Paul declares that it is endured 
with “long suffering.” © Temperance," — 
This word is not used in its specialized sense 
of total abstinence from intoxicating liquors ; 
but of self-control. “* Have crucified the 
flesh.”"—A favorite figure of Paul’s, indicating 
that, as Christ’s physical body was crucified and 
he rose with a spiritualized body, so the be- 
liever’s physical, fleshly passions for sin are 
killed, crucified, and he has risen into a spirit- 
ual character and life. ‘* Provoking one 
another.’’—As those puffed up with vainglory 
of their own superiority might provoke and 
lord it over the weak.——— ‘‘Hnvying one 
another.’—As the weak might naturally re- 
spond to the conceit of those who treated 
them provokingly, “ Overtaken.” — De- 
tected. ‘« Ye which are spiritual."—Which 
have theSpirit’s influence governing you. 
“The law of Christ."—Which is love. 
“« When he is nothing.""—The man who feels too 
strong a contempt for his erring brethren to 
try to restore them is himself deceived. 
‘+ Prove his own work.”—His own, and not his 
neighbor’s. “6 Not in another,”’—It is a very 
poor kind of satisfaction to compare our 
own success with other people’s failures. 
Better far the satisfaction of having tried 
to keep God's law. “Shall bear his 
own burden,”” —As we say, Every tub must 
stand on its own bottom. The Greek word 
here is different from that in v. 2, and does not 
refer to wht is painful and heavy. “* Com- 
municate,”” — This sixth verse is not entirely 
clear, although generally understood to teach 
that the people should support their minister. 
But, that seems rather lugged in here, and 
some excellent scholars suppose it to mean 
that the layman who is being directed and 
helped by the minister should himself join in 
all well-doing. In that case it would read: 
“Let him that is taught share or unite with 
him that teacheth in all good works.” 
‘ In due season we shall reap.”"—That is, in the 
resurrection. 

Instruction.—It is from the Spirit that all 
these beautiful fruits grow. The best way, 
the only way to get them is to be grafted into 
Christ ; and then we shall bear the fruit. If 
you want to bear the fruit of goodness, love, 
joy, and peace, then ask for God’s Spirit. 

Even when bad people make laws, they do 
not make laws against goodness and love. 
They may in their stupid badness make laws 
against certain things which good people will 
do, as the law in Daniel’s time against praying 
to any God ; but nobody can help loving and 
approving of these good fruits of the Spirit. 
Even persecutors approve them. Even bad 
people respect good ones. 

It is of no use to pretend to be living in the 
Spirit if we do not walk in the Spirit. People 
will not believe us, and they ought not to. Ifa 
person is a churchmember, he must act like a 
Christian, or his profession will do him no good. 
The Spirit is not barren ; it bears spiritual fruit. 
Those are very foolish persons who think they 
can somehow get to be Christians, and that 
they can then live like anybody else, If you 
are trying to be a Christian, then you have got 
not only to tell how Jesus has forgiven you and 
to speak in prayer-meetings ; but also to be lov- 
ing, gentle, faithful, patient, and temperate. 

It is a great deal easier to satisfy ourselves 
with our Christian character when we compare 
ourselves with the poorest Christians we can 
find than when we compare ourselves with 
Christ’s perfect law of love. But what is the 
use of it? There is only one standard—God’s 
law. He will not judge us by our worst neigh- 
bors ; but by his law. The imperfect Christian 
may be deceived ; but how much more so Is the 
man that takes him as his standard and says, 
I am safe, because I am as good as he is ?, 

When one is planting a garden, it is just as 

bad seed. It is no 

ber Dag em gre than it is to sow 
thistles; and it is as , after they have come 
up, to cultivate one as the other. ut when the 
harvest-time comes, then comes the difference, 
He that has planted corn has @ harvest worth 
thering. He that sowed thistles has a crop 
fiat is ft only to be burned. Remember the 
ber that what you sow 


mem! 

rtainly have to reap. What is the 

ma oe ain ant carnal pleasure? It is death 
eternal. What is the harvest of goodness, love, 















































and spiritual graces? It is life everlasting. 
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BAPTIST. 
BEAVINS, W., supplies temporarily in Eden- 
ton, N.C, 


, 
BOYDEN, J. 8., Ypsilanti, Mich., resigns. 


BROWN, Horace F., Newton Sem., accepts 
call to Antrim, N. H. 


CHASE, ‘W. T., Lewiston, Me., accepts call to 
First ch., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

DAVIS, 8. P., ord. at Arcola, lll. 

EASTERBROOK, G., Brown University, called 

to Amherst, N. H. 

FISHER, J., ord. at Kenton, 0. 

HERRING, E. L., Bellows Falls, Vt., accepts 
call to Peterboro, Mass. 

HEWITT, H. H., removes from Akron, N. Y., 
to Milford, Mich, 

JOHNSON, M. F., Newton Sem., called to 
Foxboro, Mass. 

OWEN, Atrrzp, D.D., Chicago, Ill., becomes 
— of Greek in Kalamazoo College, 


SHAILER, N. E., state missionary in Con- 
necticut, died recently. 

SHANAFELT, T. M., Hudson, Mich., resigns. 

WOLFE, W. L., ord. at Liberty, Ind, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLEN, Crrus W., closes his work in Han- 
over, Mass. 

BARNETT, James, Grand Haven, accepts call 
to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BLAKESLEE, Enasrvs, declines call to Leo- 
minster, Mass. 

BRUCE, W., Omaha, Neb., accepts cali to 
Br ead, is, ; ’ 

CLARK, ALLAN, Olivet ch., Bridgeport, Conn., 
resigns, 

De BEVOISE, G.H., First ch., North Brook- 
field, Maas., resigns. 

— A. H., accepts callto Armada, 


FOSTER, F. H., North Reading, Mass., resigns. 

FRENCH, Lrnpvon §., died recently, at Frank- 
lin, Vt., aged 80. 

HALL, R. T., Pittsford, Vt., accepts call to 
Mount Vernon, O. 

HAVEN, Joun, Charlton, Mass., resigns. 

JONES, Davin M., Arena, Wis., died recently, 
aged 67, 

KELSEY, L., accepts call to Ransom, Mich, 

LAMB, Georges C., accepts ¢all to Second ch., 
Denver, Col. 

LAMB, E. E., Collinsville, Conn., withdraws 
his resignation. 

MARTIN, F. F., inst. at Joplin, Mo. 

MERRITT, W. C., Pescadero, Cal., resigns. 

PELTON, Grorag A., Green, N. Y., declines 
call to Williamsburg, Mass. 

PERRY, C..W., Pembroke, accepts call to 
West Concord, Mass. 

ROGERS, W. C., Dwight, Ml., resigns. 

SHELTON, CuHan.es, supplies Denmark, Me., 
four months, 

SPAULDING, W. A., Lynn; declines call to 
Essex, Mass. 

STONE, Orrvs, killed by lightning at Wood 
River, Neb. 

TERRY, J. P., is invited to supply First ch., 
Franklin, Mass., a year. 

TINKER, A. P., Auburn, Me., declines call to 
Newton, Mass. 

UTLEY, W. H., accepts call to Stanton, Mich. 

VOORHEES, L. B., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAILEY, N. P., D. D., called to Massillon, O. 
PATTON, W. A., closes his labors in Charles- 


ton, 8. C., and removes to Spruce Hill, 
Penn, 

CAMERON, Wr114M, died at Overton, Tex., 
recently. 

COWBICK, J. Y., inst. at Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming Ter. 

DUFF, JoszrH M., called to West Elizabeth, 
Penn. 

FISHER, D. W., D.D., elected president of 
Hanover College, Ind. 

FORREST, Joun, D.D., Charleston, 8. C., died 
recently. 


HAMLIN, James T., Mattituck, Long Island, 


resigns. 
HECKMAN, G. C., D.D., resigns presidency of 
Hanover College, Ind. 
IRWIN, J. C., inst. at Wilkinsburg, Penn. 
JENNINGS, 8 C., D. D., Sharon, Penn., re- 


leased. 
KELSEY, Jozu 8., Belmont, called to Can 


isteo, N. Y. 
REID, Joux, First ch., Hoboken, N. J., re 


8. 
SPRECHER 8. P., D. D., Utica, N. ¥., deo 
clines call to Chambers ch., Philadelphia, 


nn. 
STEVENSON, T. M., called to Greenfield, Ml. 


MINGTON, Cuarxzs, Roslyn, Long Island, 
ig accepts call to Cong. ch. at Suffield, Conn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
CHETWOOD, Hoxanrt, Santa Barbara, accepts 
call to Oakland, Cal. 
CRAWFORD, A. B., ord. priest at Keene, N. H. 
HALLAM, FRANK, removes to Woodbridge, 


LEWIS, Epwann, declines call to Horseheads, 
ELL, Fran New Haven, Conn. 

Tae call to Bt. Andrew’s, New York 
ty. 

MAGEAY, SmiTH, Alexander, called to St. 
Mark’s, Boston, Mass. , 
MAYCOGCK, B. T. H., Louisville, Ky., resigns. 
MEAD, Ws. Coorzr, D.D., formerly of 

Yirgiela, diet recently in Connecticut, at 
adv: 6, 
OBBORNE, F0., Atchison, Kan., declines call 
. to Bloomin 





, I. 
PHILLIPS, P. ok priest at Trenton, N, J. 
TATE, C. é., Fort Wayne, Ind, resigns. 
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aMissions, 

Promprep by the Afghan War, and ite pos- 
sible results in the annéxation of new terri- 
tory to British India, the Church Missionary 
Society, which is the only society having mis- 
sions on the northwestern frontier, has taken 
into consideration the question of new stations. 
This question is not yet settled ; but the socie- 
ty has decided to strengthen the missions 
already in existence. What part of the great 
field shall the society choose? Shall it be Af- 
ghanistan, Kafiristan, or Beluchistan? There 
has already been something done among the 
Afghans. In Kafiristan the people are opposed 
to Mohammedanism, but not hostile to Chris- 
tianity. For Beluchistan teachers are ready at 
hand, if that field is selected. There appear 
to be advantages in each of the three fields. 
But Beluchistan seems to the Society evi- 
dently to offer the best opportunity. There is 
no missionary in that country ; there is none 
even on the frontier. There are probably no 
missionaries in the field who can speak the 
Beluchi language, which has a kinship to that 
of the Afghans (the Pushtu) belonging to the 
Iranac branch of the Aryan family. The 
Church Missionary Society had it in mind as 
long ago as 1861 to open a mission among the 
Beluchis using Dera Ghazi Kan, in the Dejarat, 
as the base of operations. The mission was 
actually begun ; but a succession of difficulties 
and disasters led to the abandonment of the 
attempt. Two missionaries have now been 
designated to establish a station at Dera 
Ghazi Kan, and the probable result will 
be an advance into the territory of the 
Beluchis, who are said to be a fine race phys- 
feally and not destitute of moral qualities. 
They are Shiah Mobammedans. The Rev. G. M. 
Gordon, who has been urging the Society to 
undertake the evangelization of the Beluchis, 
has visited their country, and writes strongly in 
favor of the proposed mission. Speaking of 
one of the tribes, he says: ‘‘ The chief and his 
won were fine specimens of a noble race—men 
of great stature, striking features, and long 
curling hair down to their shoulders. Among 
some of the tribe the Jewish type could be dis- 
tinctly traced. They take a great pride in their 
herees, the breed of which is famous ; and this 
chief has carried off the first prize at the gov- 
ernment horse-fairs. We had a long conversa- 
tion together, for they are remarkably open to 
discussion on religious subjects.”” After de- 
scribing one of their feasts, Mr. Gordon writes: 

“ These wild yet simple people have qualities 
which would adorn the Christian profession, 
were they led to embrace the Gospel of Christ. 
Their bravery, their truthfulness, and their 
chivalry have endeared them to all our frontier 
oflicers who have had to do with them. I was 
told by Colonel 'G: that, in time of war, the 
flock of an enemy (which otherwise is lawful 
spoil) is always respected if guarded by a wo- 
men ; and you may see a flock of sheep grazing 
securely under the very pickets of the adversa- 
ry, with no other title to immunity than: the 
sex of its keeper. Such courtesy is quite un- 
known in Western warfare. 

‘T visited the headquarters of several other 
Beluch ehfefs, and the same hospitality met us 
everywhere. As long as I chose to stay, I was 
the guest of the Toomandar, or head of the 
clan, who is distinguished in nothing else from 
his brethren save in the size of his house and 
the number of his horses and servants. The 
Mohammedan religion has but a feeble hold 
upon them.” 

..--An anniversary meeting of the China In. 
land Mission has been held in London. We find 
the proceedings fully reported in the periodical 
of the Society (China's Millions), an illustrated 
monthly and one of the most prized of our 
large list of missionary exchanges, The report 
presented stated that only two anniversary 
meetings have been held during the. thirteen 
years of the existence of the Mission—the first 
in 1876, the second in 1878. The third meeting, 
it was further said, was called under circum- 
stances of encouragement, such as induced the 
calling of the first two. Never before had the 
Mission so many missionaries at work or so 
many stations occupied, and doors are opening 
on every hand. There are now 69 missionaries 
In the field, of whom 21 are married; 28 are 
unmarried men and 20 are unmarried women. 
The native helpers number 101 and consist of 
12 pastors, 36 evangelists, 87 preachers, 
colporteurs, and teachers, 10 Bible-women, 
and 6 chapel-keepers. With this force of 

170 workers 69 stations and out-stations are 
occupied anda great deal of street preaching 
and book distribution is done. The stations 
are scattered over eight provinces, a wider dis- 
tribution than any other society in China can 
report. Five of the provinces are interior and 
three coast provinces. In the latter are 5) 
stations. In Ngan Hwul, which lies. west of 
Kiang-Su, there are 7 stations ; in Hu-peh, west 
of Ngan Hwui, 2; in Kwei-Chau, south and 
weetof Hu-peh; 1; in Sz-Chuen, bordering on 
Tibet, 1; and in Shansi, west of Peh Chih Li (in 
which is Peking) and Shantung, 2 stations, 
There is in addition a station in Bhamo, Upper 
Burmah. in other provinces where no 8 

have yet been opened the missionaries Have 
traveled extensively. The report~ fur 
stated that no sfatistics were at hand to give 
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the number of communicants received since 
the Mission was fetmdéed; but it would doubt- 
less reach a thousaid, Twenty new mission- 
aries were sentout during the past year. The 
receipts for the year were $49,915, an increase 
of °96,700 ‘over those of the previous year. 
Besides this, $24,205 was received for the famine 
sufferers. There is a balance in the treasury of 
$245. The contributions came in through the 
mail in various sums, from a few stamps up to 
$2,000. At the general meeting addresses were 
made by the Earl of Shaftesbury, who presided, 
the Rev: E. J. Dukes, of the London Missionary 
Society, and others, 


....Major Serpa-Pinto, the Portuguese trav- 
eler, who recently crossed South Africa and 
made some very important discoveries, visited 
the new station established by the French 
missionary, M. Coillard, near the junction 
of the Clibango and Zambesi rivers. He 
declares that he owes his life to the kind- 
ness of M. Coillard and his family, who re- 
ceived and nursed him when he was likely to 
die of sickness and exposure and hunger. He 
was delirious for twelve days. Among Major 
De Serpa Pinto’s most interesting discoveries 
was that of a white race of natives called Casse- 
queres. He says: 

‘‘ They are whiter than the Caucasians, and, 
in place of hair, have their heads covered with 
small tufts of very short wool. Their cheek 
bones are prominent, their eyes like those of 
the Chinese. The men are extremely robust, 
When they discharge an arrow at an elephant, 
the shaft is completely buried in the animal’s 
body. They live on roots and the chase, and it 
is only when these supplies fail them that they 
hold any relations with the neighboring race, 
the Ambuelas, from whom they obtain food in 
exchange for ivory. The Cassequeres are an 
entirely nomadic race and never slecp two 
nights in the same encampment. They are the 
only ple in Africa that do not cook their 
food in pots. They wander about, in groups 
of from four to six families, over all the terri- 
tory lying between the Cuchi and the Cubango. 
It would seem that from a crossing of the Cas- 
sequeres with the N 6 of other races 
sprang those mulattoes of the south whom the 

nglish call Bushmen. The latter are, how- 
ever, better off than the Cassequeres, and use 
= in cooking their food, while their disposi- 

ions are goo’, though quite opposed to civil- 
ization.” 
The traveler’s route was from Benguela to 
Pietermaritzburg, through Bihe, Kalongo Sesh- 
eke, Shoshone, and Pretoria. His trip was a 
very eventful one. He wrote to the King of 
Portugal: ‘I have struggled with hunger and 
thirst, with natives and wild beasts, with 
floods and drought ; but have succeeded in tri- 
umphing over all obstacles. All my writings 
—twenty geographical and many topographical 
maps, three volumes of calculations, my mete- 
orological observations, three volumes of 
drawings, anda voluminous diary—all are safe, 
I have lost many followers, made a careful, 
study of Upper Zambesi, met seventy cataracts 
and rapids, made maps of former.’ He also 
discovered that the River Cubango rises near 
| Bihe and flows into Lake Ngami. 

.»»-Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, the head o 
the Brahmo Somaj, the Theistic Church of 
India, in an eloquent lecture on “Christ,’’ 
recently delivered, paid this tribute to the 
Christian missionaries : 


“Christ rules British India, and not the 
British Government. England has sent us a 
tremendous moral force in the life and charac- 
ter of that mighty Prophet; to conquer and hold 
this vast empire. None but Jesus, none but 
| Jesus, noné but Jesus ever deserved this bright, 
| this precious diadem—India; and Christ shall 
| Have it. If, then, India is encompassed’ on all 
| sides by Christian literature, Christian civiliza- 
tion, and a Christian government, she must 
| naturally endeavor to satisfy herself as to the 
! nature of this great power in the ‘realm’ which 
'{sdoing such wonders in our: midst. India 
| knows: not yet this power, though already 
‘mutch influenced by it. She is unconsciously 
‘imbibing the spirit of this new civilization, 
| suceumbing to its irresistible influence; there- 
' fore, India ought to be informed as to the, real 
‘character of the source of this reforming in- 
fluence—Christ. It is not the British ‘army, 
I sa in, that deserves any honor for hold- 
ing: wills. If unto ‘any army:a the 
‘honor of holding India for gland, that 
| army is the army of Christian missionaries, and 

aided by their invincfble Captain, ' Jesus 
Christ. ir devotion, their self-abnegation, 
their philanthropy, their love of God, their 
{attachment and alle ce te the truth—all 
these have found and will continue to find a 
| deep — in the gratitude of our ‘coun én; 
| therefore, 


| for me to sae any etiam upon eet 


friends and benefactors of our country. They 
have brought unto us Christ; they ‘have given 
pth — of eee e em ‘their 
| teachings and examples have seeretly influen 

| and won Srennendaet non-Christian Hindus 
... Dr? Henry H. Jessup; moderator of the 
| reeent Presbyterian Assembly, has with him at: 
' Montrose, Penn., some specimen bloeke of fra- 
| grant cedar, cut from a tree on «Mount .Leba- 
| non, which is estimated tobe notlessthan 3,000 
) years old. For the’ purpose’ of. the 

female seminary at‘ Tripoli; 6: Dr. ‘Jessu 
offers thovetbiocks: ‘at 35 rao” Heenan alee 
' twelve boards of this wood, ‘from’8 to 6 feet in 
length and from 8 to 11 inches‘in width, which 
he Will also sell for $25 each. a 
.... The» Rev. Dr. Mullens, secratary: of the 
London Missionary Soctety;‘and his two asso- 
reached Zanzibar. | A Mee 


fin’ le to fhe of 
schatluhinent ofthe mission at Ugh. 





School and College. 


Cotzy University, at Waterville, Me., 
held ite commencement exercises July 234, 
and graduated a class numbering 20 men and 
two young ladies. The degree of D.D. was 
conferred on the Rey. A. K. P. Small, of Fall 
River, and‘M.A. on Albert P. Small and How- 
ard Owen, of Augusta, Me. At the meeting of 
the board of trustees a committee was ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the matter 
of some suitable memorial for the late Gardner 
Colby. Gardner R. Colby, of New York, was 
elected trustee in place of Gardner Colby, de- 
ceased; and B. P. Sturtevant, of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., was elected trustee in place of George 
H. Pillsbury, resigned. The following is the 
necrology for 1878-9: Class of 1827, Isaac Red- 
ington, born at Waterville, March 13th, 1803; 
died at Skowhegan, Oct. 6th, 1878. Class of 
1882, Horace Quimby, born at Sandwich, N. H., 
1804; died at Acton, Me., Oct. 11th, 1878. Class 
of 1836, JonathanG,. Dickerson, born at New 
Chester (now Hill), N. H., Nov. 5th, 1811; died 
at Belfast, Me., Sept. 1st, 1878. Class of 1847, 
William Sanford, born at North Kingston, R. 
I., April 11th, 1823; died at Providence, R. I., 
Oct. 17th, 1878. Class of 1858, George Bradley, 
born at Bangor, Me., April 3d, 1832; died at 
Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 11th, 1879. 


--.-The Public School Aid Society-has just 
furnished its first annualreport. Thisis the as- 
sociation, it will be remembered, which was or- 
ganized about two years ago by William Cullen 
Bryant, Dexter B. Hawkins, Aaron 'B. Clark, 
and a few others, for the purpose of aiding 
| poor parents and children in the way of cloth- 
‘ing and other necessaries, which should help 
them to meet the requirements of the Com- 
| pulsory Education Law. The report shows 
| that since the . mid-summer of 1877 the number 
of families that have applied for school chil- 
dren has been 534. Nearly all of these have 
‘been relieved, and over 800. children, between 
‘ the ages of eight and fourteen, have been placed 
in school. About $2,800 have been spent for 
clothing and $1,000 or more in miscellaneous ex- 
penses; and a trifle of $4,000 has been received 
‘in contributions. So that the work may be said 
to be prospering. 

...-The trustees of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
‘versity have elected as professor of history 
Professor H. von Holst, Ph.D., lately of the 
' University of Strasbourg and now of the Unt-, 
versity of Freiburg, Dr. von Holst is well 
' known, both in Germany and this country, as 
the author of the work now in progress on the 
“Constitutional and Political History of the 
| United States.’’ He resided in this country 
| several years before his appointment to a pro- 
| fessorship in Germany, and has lately. spent. the 
most of a year here, engaged, under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Academy of Sciences (Ber~ 
lin), in the collection of new.material for, his 
study. 

... +The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Ontario Teachers’ Association ‘will ‘be held at 
Toronto, August 12th. .Among the: subjects 
for discussion will be ‘Higher Education of 
Women ’’; “The Order of.the Development of 
the Faculties in Relation to Education,”’ by 
Professor Young, of the Toronto University ; 
“ Physical Education in. School” ; ‘Is Com- 
| pulsory Uniformity.in Text-Books Desirable ?” 
jand “‘ The Utility of Teachers’ Associations.” 


.... The eighty-third annual course of med- 
ical lectures at Dattmouth College will be 
opened July 83ist, with an introductory address 
‘upon the history of the institution, by 0. P. 
Hubbard, M.D., LLD., of New York: City, 
| who has been connected with the Medical Col- 
| lege sinee 1887. The number of the faculty will 
| be inereased, W. W. Seelye, M.D., of Cincin-~ 
|nati, and Louis Eleberg, MiD., of New York, 
\ having been engaged. 

.... Itis now reported that the committee on 
elections, to whom was referred'the election'of’ 
the’ Rev.’ Henry’ W. Bétlows, ‘D.D., of ‘New 
| York; as one of the Board of Overseers of’ Har- 
| vard College, will unanimously report that Dr. 
| Bellows’ was ineligible. The‘ matter will'then’ 
‘be submitted to'the’ full bench of’ the Supreme 
| Court, in an ‘agreed ‘statement of facts, 


...- Professor Geikie, the distinguished Edin- 
| burgh geologist, will give a séries of lecthres 
at the arty tr wd at the beginning of the 
|next term. He will arrive in this conntry next 
| month, and after a few weeks‘ of travel will 
| return to Boston tn time forthe opening.of the 
| Institute. ait : 
vee A'sister of Dr®Whéeler, of Phe Methodist, 
| Miss Emfly F. Wheeler, whohaslately returned 
| from @*two-yeats’ residence in'Eutope; has been 
elected ‘tothe 'chdir of French and! Belles: 
Letters in the Cincinnati Wesleyan College. 
.... Adams Academy has this year presented 
fifteen students for examination at Harvard and 
QGolumbia, of whomvonly..one bas failed to pass 
thée,examinations. br 
.-+ James Winthrop, Harris, for the, past.ten 
eae on of | Harvard College, died in 
bridge, last week, after a stiort ifiness, © * 
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Pebbles. 


Tum. house-fleas held their annual eonven. 
tion all.oyer the country the first of the month, 
and unanimously resolved to adopt last year’s 
platform, without any changes. 


--.-A Bridgeport cat was in the cellar one: 
day, and, seeing a crab, went up to examine it.. 
A moment later the cat was helping the crab: 
up the stairs at the rate of a mile aminute. To 
a crab such a rate of speed must have appeared: 
something unusual. 


----An old bachelor being ill, his sister pre- 
sented him a cup of medicine. ‘‘ What is it ?’” 
he asked. She answered: “It is elixir 
asthmatic, It is very aromatic and will make 
you feel ecstatic.” ‘ Nancy,” he replied, with 
a smile, ‘ you are very sister-matic.”” 


.--“ As fine a field of potatoes as ever at- 
tracted a bug,” remarked Mr. Smiley, as he 
leaned over the fence and complacently viewed 
the growing crop, mentally noting that the 
seventeen dollars he had invested in Paris 
green would have bought more tubers than he 
could raise on a lot twice as large. 


.-.“ Bub, did you ever stop to think,”’ safd a 
grocer, recently, as he measured out half a peck 
of potatoes, ‘‘ that these potatoes contain sugar, 
water, and starch?” ‘Noa, I didn’t,” replied 
the boy; ‘‘ but I heard Mother say you put peas 
and beans in your coffee and about a pint of 
water in every quart of milk you sold.” 


-+»-Lhe donkey is a pretty bird, 
So gentle and so wise; _~ 
It has a silky little tail, 
With which to whisk the flies ; 
Upon its head two ears it bears,. 
So silky, long, and soft, 
That when its teil can’t reach the flies 
The ears can whisk them off. 


+eesLWwenty reporters were sent by. the St. 
Louis Globe-Demoecrat to board an editoral 
excursion train. Each reporter wore a badge 
inscribed ‘With malice toward none, with 
questions for all. A soft answer turneth away 
wrath!’ and gave to each interviewed editor a 
check marked: “Pumped. Keep this check in 
your hat, to avoid further disturbance.” 


.-.-A lightning-rod peddler was struck by 
lightning in Indiana while seated on his wagon 
during a thunder storm, talking through the 
‘window of a farmer’s residence, trying to in- 
duce the farmer'to let him rod the barn. Peo- 
_ple went miles to see the deceased. They 
couldn’t believe it until they saw it with their 
own eyes. 

.-.-An enterprising London photographer: 
| tried to relieve the depression of the times by 
| offering to furpish anxfous inquirers with am 
; accurate likeness of their future wives or hus- 
| bands. One of the female recipients of his: 
| prophetic pictures expressed a willingness to- 
marry the original; but, as he was not forth- 
coming, she had the photographer arrested for 
fraud. 


...“* Have you enjoyed our strawberry festi- 
val, boys?” ‘Oh! yes, sir.” “Then,” asked! 
' the teacher, seeking to append a moral, “if you: 
jhad slipped into my garden and picked those: 
|strawberries without my leave, would they 
jhave tasted as good as now?” Every little 
boy in that stained and sticky company 
shrieked : ‘‘ No, sir!” ‘‘Why not ?” ‘ ’Cause,’” 
said little’ Thomas, with the cheerfulness of 
conscious virtue, “then we shouldn’t have had 
sugay and cream with ’em.”’ 


.».-A young lady graduate in amneighboring 
county read an essay entitled ‘Employment of 
|Time.”” Her composition was based on the 
itext: “Time wasted is existence; used, is 
ilife.” The next day she purchased eight 
‘ounces of zephyr of different shades, and com- 
|menced working a sky-blue dog with sea-green 
,ears and a pink tail on a piece of yellow can- 
,vas. She expects to have it done by next 
, Christmas. 
....Old Madame Rothschild, mother of the 
jmighty capitalist, attained the age of ninety- 
‘eight. Her wit, which was remarkable, and 
jher intellectual faculties, which were of no 
| common order, were preserved to the end. In 
| her last ‘fllness, when surrounded by her’ fam- 
| ily; her-physician being present, she said, in a 
| supplicating tone, to the latter : ““Deéar Doctor, 
| try to. dosomething for'me.” ‘f Madame, what 
‘can Ldo? I can’t make you young again.’’ 
| “No, Doctor. I don’t want tobe young again; 
but I want to continue to growold.”’: 
...-Nobody except the people in the front 
pews and only the few who listen very intently 
ean hear the tenor when the choir starts out 
“When I can read my title clear,” singing 
very distinctly, with his face turned toward 
thé leader at the other end of the organ: 


Ea ae 
‘And ‘then the leader, in his profonndest, bass, 
replies, in faultless tone and meter: 


“The tune is op page ninety,eix, 
Thewords on forty-two.” 
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| so that either could bear to think of con- 


Literature. 
prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
™ Will be constdered by us an equivalent to thetr pud- 
Ushére for ull volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 


or further notice. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS 
FORTY YEARS AGO.* 


Tue publication of much of the exten- 
sive correspondence of Macvey Napier with 
many of England and Scotland’s greatest 
writers during the seventeen years that he 
ably edited the Hdinburgh Review gives ac- 
cess to a large number of letters which are 
not only interesting, but are in many ways 
valuable, presenting, as they do, a very good 
idea of the period when they were written, 
and additional insight into the characters of 
several men who for a long while shaped or 
controlled English public affairs. The vol- 
ume also contains more of Carlyle’s letters 
than have been published elsewhere; and 
scattered here and there through its five 
hundred or more pages may be found a 
great deal of old-time literary gossip. 

When Mr. Napicr came to the editorship « 
of the Review, in 1829, it was in its twenty- 
seventh year of existence, and had left that 
period a long ways behind when it was pro- 
duced chiefly by the brilliant young Whigs 
who ‘‘cultivated literature on a little oat- 
meal.” Brougham had now become 
lord chancellor; Sidney Smith had re- 
moved from the district ‘‘twelve miles 
from a lemon,” and settled in the rectory of 
Combe-Florey; and Jeffrey was about to be 
made a lord. A new generation was slowly 
making its appearance in the Whig ranks, 
as well as in those of the Tories. Twelve 
years had passed since John Wilson and 
his friends launched the first number of 
Blackwood’s; the Westminster Review was 
also in existence; and Southey was just then 

the ‘“‘heavy gun” of The Quarterly. The 
writing of reviews had become a great oc- 
cupation, and almost every one who had 
any political or literary ambition was 
anxious tobe enrolled as a contributor to 
one or another of these publications. It is 
not easy to understand, though, why, when 
they had once sueceeded in. they. 
each and all should be so bitterly opposed 
to those who did not train in the same 
company; but, in turning over these letters, 
one is not very apt to lose sight of the fact 
for a moment. In Southey’s “Life,” by 
his son, there is also much of the same live- 
ly spirit; Mrs. Norton’s biography of 
“Christopher North” gives a pleasant 
glimpse of the contempt of the opposition; 
while Leigh Hunt’s elaborate sketch of his 
own life would lead us to believe that the 
people who wrote for The Quarterly were 
nothing short of dangerdus criminals let 
loose in the community. The great atm 
with them all was to lay hold of some un- 
fortunate work by an opponent, and then 
gloat over its defects with all the spirit and 
power at their command, ‘‘I have now 
read,” writes Brougham, “‘ The Quarterly 
Review on Romilly, and it is needless to say 
how utterly I disagree in the greater part 
of it. But I must, in fairness, own that, 
coming from an avowed enemy, we have 
no rightto complain. Only place yourself 
in the same position, and suppose that 
Canning’s private journals had been 
published—the journals he may have 
kept while the bitterest enemy of the 
Whigs, and in every page of which there 
must have been some passages offens- 
ive to the feelings of the living and the 
friends of the dead. Would any mercy 
have been shown to Canning’s character 
and memory by any of the Whig party, 
either in society or in reviews?” Macaulay 
says: ‘‘As to Blackwood’s trash, I could not 
get through it. It bore the same relation 
to Sadler’s pamphlet that'a bad hash bears 
to a bad joint. It is too much, after being 
nauseated with such an odious dish, to 
have it served, up again in such a rifaccia- 
mento.” It will be seen, though, in many 
of these letters’ that the Wiig reviewers 
occasionally fell to devouting- one ‘ancther, 
when foreign foes were lacking; and Mr. 
Napier’s position as mediator, during his 
long term of service, could not ‘certainly 
have been a very enviable one, To keep 
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tributing to the same’ quarterly that the 
other did was a task that required « 

deal of letter-writing and apologizing and 
conciliating on Mr. Napier’s part., ‘‘ He is 
the second or third greatest bore in society 
I have ever known,” says Brougham. “I 
always knew,” writes Macaulay, ‘that in 
every association, literary or political, 
Brougham would wish todomineer. . . . 
At whatever time Brougham may be pleased 
to notify his intention of writing on any 
subject, all previous engagements are to 
be considered as annulled by that noti- 
fication. His language, translated into 
plain English, is this: ‘I must write 
about this French Revolution, and I 
will write about it. If you have told 
Macaulay to do it, you may tell him to let 
it alone. If he has written an article, he 
may throw it behind the grate. He would 
not himself have the assurance to. compare 
his own claims with mine. I am a man 
who acts a prominent part in the world. 
He is nobody. If he must be reviewing, 
there is my speech about the West Indies. 
Set him to write a puff on that. What 
have people like him to do except to eulo- 
gize people like me?” A few pages further 
on Brougham complains: ‘‘ Ever since you 
succeeded to the management of The Hdin- 
burgh Review I have found that my assist- 
ance was reckoned (justly, God knows) a 
very secondary object, and that one of the 
earliest friends of the journal, and one who 
had (Jeffrey will inform you) enabled ,it to 
struggle through its first difficulties as 
much as any one or even two of the con- 
tributors, was now next thing to laid upon 
the shelf.” To any one who did not or 
was not likely to cross his way, Brougham 
appeared wholly different from the person 
he was considered among his associates; 
tnd he had many staunch friends, notwith- 
standing Macaulay speaks of him in one 
letter as being quite deserted. The charac- 
ter he draws of himself in this correspond- 
ence, however, is that of a fussy, conceited, 
arbitrary man, who always meant to use all 
the power in his control to suit his own 
ends. It is somewhere quoted that he con- 
sidered ‘‘ fast writing very slow reading.” 


‘But he himself was the most rapid and 


voluminous writer of all the reviewers of 
his day. The Edinburgh Review frequently 
contained in one number as many as & 
half dozen articles from his pen, many of 
which he used to boast that he wrote at a 
sitting and without ever reading them over 
until they came back to him in the proofs, 
Time, though, has its revenge. 

In those days Carlyle, though his services 
now and then wete held valuable, was 
among the new comers and not taken into 
the first consideration. He had lately mar- 
ried, and was living on his wife’s farm in 
Craigenputtoch. Jeffrey writes to Napier 
that he is afraid he will not do, unless he 
takes the liberties and pains with him that 
he (Jeffrey) did, by striking out freely and 
writing in occasionally. ‘‘The misfortune 
is that he is very obstinate and, I am afraid, 
conceited; and, unluckily, in a place like 
this, he finds people enough to abet and ap- 
plaud him to intercept the operation of the 
otherwise infallible remedy of gencral 
avoidance and neglect.” Occasionally he 
writes of the new projects he has in view. 
At one time he meditated an essay on the 
fashionable novels of the period, for the 
Pelham-and-Devereux manufacture by Bul- 
wer seemed to him something that ought to 
be extinguished. Then we'catch the first 
ideas of ‘‘The French Revolution” in a 
proposed paper on Napoleon, ‘‘ whom,” he 
says, ‘‘though handled tothe extreme of 
triteness, it will be long years before we 
understand.” Next he writes from London, 
where he is trying to find a publisher for 
“‘ Sartor Resartus”: ‘‘ The book trade; every 
one cries, isdone—the public has ceased to 
buy books; which step, as I ,often’ answer, 
seems simply the wisest in that respect the 
public has taken since I knew it. ‘Long 
enough,’ the public hereby exclaims, have 
ye fed me on froth and coagulated water. 
I will have some more solid nourishment or 
starve?” Six months later he'states that he 
has given up the notion of hawking the 
manuscript around apy more, and has lain 
it away quietly in his desk, to await.a better 
day. ‘(The bookselling trade seems on the | 
edge of dissolution; the force of puffing |! 
can gonofurther, yet bankruptcy clamors 





at every. door. ‘Sad fate! to serve the Devil 
and ‘get ‘no wages even from Aim/ The 
poor Bookseller Guild, I often predict to 
myself, will ere long be found unfit for the 
strange part it now plays in our European 
world, and give place to new and higher 
arrangements, of which the coming shadows 
are already becoming visible.” As it was 
necessary now to be doing something that 
should bring money, he sat down to his 
‘‘Essay on Luther,” which, he says, had 
lain in his head for several years, and which 
he at one time thought of making into a 
book. ‘‘Characteristics” followed this; 
and then we hear nothing of him again for 


} several years, when he writes to propose a 


paper ‘‘on that notable phenomenon, con- 
sisting of George Sand, Abbé Lamennais, 
etc., with their writings,” which does not 
appear to have met with a favorable consid- 
eration, Another article that was much 
thought of, but never came into existence, 
was ‘Poetic Literature in France.” But 
Fraser’s Magazine henceforth secured nearly 
all of Carlyle’s periodical work, and his 
letters to Napier about this time are few 
and far between. 

Among the other contributors to The Re- 
view whose letters from 1829 to 1840-45 are 
numerous are Bulwer; Sir James Stephens; 
William Empson (Napier’s successor); J. 
R. M’Cullock, the political economist; and, 
finally, Jeffrey, who continued to contrib- 
ute for twelve years after he ceased to be 
editor. There are letters also occasionally 
from John Stuart Mill, Tom Moore, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, and a host of others, 
equally famous. In one place Moore writes 
that there is no subject so piquant to him as 
theology, and that he is just then about a 
‘little work on that scent.” Thackeray 
coupled N. P. Willis’s ‘‘ Dashes of Life” 
together with ‘‘Glances.at Life,” by a Cock- 
ney philosopher, and wrote a paper which 
Jeffrey thought exceedingly bad. Dickens, 
as everybody knows who has read Forster's 
biography, used to be seized at odd moments 
with a desire to write a heavy, learned 
paper; and in one of his letters here he in- 
quires whether it would meet the purposes 
of The Review to come out strongly against 


any system of education based exclusively 


on the principles of the Established 
Church. ‘‘If it would,” he continues, ‘‘I 
should like to show why such a thing as the 
Church Catechism is wholly inapplicable to 
the state of ignorance that now prevails; 
and why no system but one, so general in 
great religious principles as to include all 
creeds, can meet the wants and understand- 
ings of the dangerous classes of society.” 
Elsewhere he states that he has undertaken 
‘a pretty good and well-timed article on 
‘The Punishment of Death.’” Pressure of 
other engagements, though, finally com- 
pelled him to abandon the manuscript. 

Of all these men who corresponded with 
Mr. Napier, only Carlyle, we believe, is 
now living. Mr. Napier died in 1847, and 
with his death the brilliant period of The 
Review may be said to have terminated. 
The monthly magazine soon began to sup- 
plant the quarterlies. A new style of writ- 
ing and a demand for a different kind of 
article also came about before long, and the 
custom of basing learned essays on this or 
that book, which might call for critical 
attention, in a few years went out of, fash- 
ion. The period was an important one, 
though, in English letters, and: this volume 
calls attention to the fact that a worthy 
book, or an extended sketch,,at least‘ might 
be written respecting the ‘history of the old 
quarterlies. 

I 
SOME RECENT RELIGIOUS VERSE 
AND SONG. , 


Amone the half-dozen recent volumes of 
religious verse and song is ope entitled For 
Thy Name’s Sake (Hoyt,' Fogg & Donhame, 
Portland, Me.), a, little memorial yolume, 
containing some verse of ‘sweet spirit and a 
short account of its author, Miss Millie 
Colcord, who died about ‘a year since, at the 
early age of eighteen years. Her work— | 
mostly the outcome of her sick-room—gave 
good promise’ forthe future, had her life 
been prolonged. 

Something of the: same devotional epizit 
that actuates Miss Colcord’s verse, but 
' without its true simplicity, and naturalness, 
‘may, be found in the much better known, 
work ofan English writer; lately: deceased, | 
Francis Ridley Havergal, who has begn be-) 
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fore the public for yearsas.a writer of relig- 
ious books, both prose and verse. The Roy- 
al Invitation ; or, Daily Thoughts on Coming 
to Christ and Loyal Responses for the King's 
Minstrele (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) are 
perhaps no better and probably no worse 
than their predecessors; but Miss Havergal’s 
work has not enough spentaneity or life in 
it to last. With certain devout religionists 
her books have been very popular, and there 
is no doubt that, since her death, if not be- 
fore, her writings have been unduly praised. 
Mr. Randolph, her publisher, has written 
vastly better religious poetry—verse that 
will last longer than any poem in this or 
any other collection of Miss Havergal’s. 
Her simplicity savors too much of the nam- 
by-pambyism of the modern Sunday-school 
singing-book; and her innocent sermonettes, 
which she magnifies into the importance of 
authoritative church edicts, by her long 
array of proof-texts running down each 
page, are wearisome, rather than edifying. 
No matter how sweet-tempered the lamb 
might be, it was not thought a worthy sacri- 
ficé for the temple service if it were halt, 
lame, or blind; nor do we wish to offer sacri- 
fices of spiritual song to the Lord our God 
except they have cost their writer, at least, 
thought, study, and hard work and show a 
reasonable freedom from literary blemish. 

Another example is a volume of Spiritual 
Songs for Gospel Meetings and the Sunday- 
school, by Rev. Elisha A. Hoffman and J. H, 
Tenney (Barker & Smillie, Cleveland, 0.). 
Of these songs we have read thirty entirely 
through consecutively, and have not discov- 
ered one that on its own merits could have 
found a place in the columns of this or any 
other religious newspaper of respectable lit- 
erary ability. Yet these verses are thought 
good enough to offer to the Lord in song; 
and our children, for want of something 
bettcr, will burden their memories with such 
rhymes as; 


“ Would you know why I love Jesus, 

Why he is so dear to me? 

‘Tis because my blessed Jesus 

From my sins has ransomed me, 

This is why I love my Jesus, 

This is why I love him so, 

He atoned for my transgressions 

He has washed nfe white as snow, 
White as snow. 


“This is why I love my Jesus, 
This is why I love him so; 
This is why Llove my Jesus, 
This is why I love him so. 
He has pardoned my transgressions, 
He has pardoned my transgressions, 
He has washed me, he has made me white 
as snow.” 


Heavenly Dawn, by Margaret H. Morris, 
contains original and selected poems of or- 
dinary average merit. The table of con- 
tents is decidedly unsatisfactory, contain- 
ing only fifty-five pieces whose authorship 
is given and more than one hundred and 
twenty-one poems whose authorship is re- 
corded as unknown, Of the fifty-five, two 
of Bonar’s are credited to Bonner; and 
among the anonymous poems we see one 
by Eliza Lee Follen, one by Mrs. Stowe, 
three by Charlotte Elliott, one by Thoinas 
Hastings, one by Lucy Larcom, and one by 
Bonar. To those who can read any verse, 
so long as it is religious, this vollime may 
be of service. It is published by Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, of Philadelphia. 

The Blessed Life is a collection of really 
good hymns, general favorites (mostly of 
long standing), selected by the editor of 
‘‘Quiet Hours” and published by Roberts 
Brothers. Most of these are, indeed, as the 
compiler says, worth committing to mem- 
ory. The book has a good index of au- 
thors, as well as of first lines, and it can 
easily take the lead, as a help to a truly de- 
votional spirit, among the little books of 
sacred song which we have just noticed. 

Robert Carter'& Brothers publish a vol- 
ume by Dr. Horatius Bonar, Hymns of the 
Nativity and other Pieces. The book is pret- 
tily printed, and the hymns are written in 
Dr. Bonar’s peculiar style, which is too 
well known to need comment. 





An old reader, who has read enough to be 
wary of books written for the sake of ocgupy- 
ing leisure moments and dispelling ennui may 
not be tempted to search for either enjoyment 
or profit in The dineid of Virgil, translated into 


‘English by Massachusetts’s lieutenant -goy- 


ernor, Mr. John D. Long. Moreover, the trans- 
lations of ‘theAineid already in existence by 
Dryden, » Morris, and Cranch may 
seem ‘quite a suffictent supply for the présent 
generation. ait ¢ Long has created a very 
respestable | for himself besidé any of 
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these; and his book deserves a much more 
promising introduction than he has given in his 
short preface, where he states that he hed read 
none of the other translations until his own 
was completed, and that the world could better 
lose the whole of the original “than a psalm 
of David or a verse of Whittier.” His aim has 
been to produce a translation in blank verse 
as literal as possible, and to bring out in to- 
day’s phrase the force of the Latin words ; and 
he bas succeeded cleverly. One of the most 
noticeable qualities of the whole is the ease 
and simplicity with which the rendering even 
of difficult passages is given and the evenness 
maintainedthroughout. Readers who find Dry- 
den’s succession of rhymes unpleasant to the 
ear, Conington’s imitation of Scott not qrite 
to their taste, or Morris’s free rendering and 
happy-go-lucky lines not satisfactory will wel- 
come Mr. Long’s work, Let them turn to the 
sixth book and read that through first, and 
they will be sure to read all the others. These 
few lines, describing the beginning of the 
ascent to Hades, for instance, will give some 
idea of the whole: 
* Alone, amid the gloomy shades of night, 

They wandered on through Pluto's vacant halls 

And dreary realms, as in the woods one walks 

Beneath the envious and uncertain moon, 

When Jupiter with vapors hides the sky, 

And dark night makes the whole world colorless.” 
The prevailing tone is decidedly agreeable 
and calculated to give pleasure ; and, though 
there is not always present the instinct of a 
poet in seizing the fitting word, as one finds in 
Mr. Cranch’s work, the choice in many in- 
stances is very happy. Among other passages, 
take this one : 





“ The oakum smoulders still 

In the wet planks and puffs a lazy smoke. 
The subtle blaze clings eating at the hulks: 
From stem to stern it searches like a plague, 
Nor human might nor floods of water serve.” 


(Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) 


..-The long notices in the newspapers of 
Madame Bonaparte at the time of her death, 
together with the recent papers about her in 
Scribner's Monthly, have certainly been suffi- 
cient to awaken an interest in her romantic 
history, as it is now told in fullin her Lifeund 
Tetters, by Eugene Didier, which Scribner & 
Co. have lately published, Her marriage with 
Napoleon’s brother, Jerome, at an early ags, 
her remarkable beauty and talents, and her 
very long lifeare all wel’ known about, Butin 
this volume there is much information that has 
never been made public before, which is given 
in a number of letters, written during a series 
of years, to her father in Baltimore, and which 
the author accidentally discovered a year ago 
in ap old warehouse ofthat city. Through these 
the reader obtains a knowledge of those event- 
ful years in her career when she was mingling 
with much of the best European society and 
scheming for her son. All this while there was 
about her the brilliancy of courts and palaces; 
the enchantment of a love story; the suffering 
of a victim of despotic power. Her husband 
was a king; but she wore no crown. Her 
brother-in-law was an emperor; but she was 
excluded from all the honors of royalty. From 
her correspondence during these years, it is 
difficult to believe that she is not a native 
Frenchwoman, 60 much does it savor of French 
thought and notions. ‘‘I can never be satis- 
fied in America,’”’ she writes her father. “It 
was always my misfortune to be unfitted for the 
modes of existence there; nor can I return to 
them without a sacrifice of all I value on earth.” 
The Duke of Wellington was among her admir- 
ers; Talleyrand praised her wit; Madame de 
Staél extolled her beauty ; and the leading men 
of the time sought her acquaintance. The sto- 
ry of the last half of her life—when she was liy- 
ing only to hoard her wealth and wait for her 
son to one day approach the French throne— 
is a fitting one to complete such a character, 
and her whole history is one fully worthy to go 
into history with the chronicles of the Napo- 
leons. 


--Harper & Brothers now have ready the 
second issue of Motley’s works, The United 
Netherlands, in four volumes. It is nineteen 
years since the work first made its appearance ; 
and to those who have grown to be men and 
women since then, and who may not have read 
it, it will not be amiss to say that it was Mr. 
Motley’s second undertaking. Thoughit may 
not have increased the great fame he already 
had, it certainly strengthened its permanency. 
The history it relates is of the struggle for 
religious and _ political freedom between 
England and Holland, on the one side, and Spain 
and Rome, on the other, from 1584 to 1590, and 
of the subsequent nineteen years, in which the 
Dutch Republic threw off the Spanish yoke 
and won for itself an independent posilion in 
the European family of nations. The work is 
a complement to “The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic” and is written with equal power and 
in the same fascinating style. 


-- The Art of Reading, trom the French of 
Ernest Legouvé, by Edward Roth, is a book 
that has appeared once or twiee before in this 
country, but is still worthy of a third trans- 
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lation and several new readers. M. Legouvé’s 
dramatic works long since won him a seat in 
the French Academy, and his reputation as an 
elocutionist has drawn many pupils, who have 
become distinguished, to his lectures and 
courses of instruction, In this book he gives 
a simple and plain account of how he himself 
learned to read, and states the principles that 
underlie the art in a way that none can fail to 
understand. Reminiscences of Rachel, Ristori, 
and others he has instructed are also inter- 
spersed here and there; and the translator has 
doubled the original size of the book, by adding 
biographical sketches of all who are mentioned 
in M. Legouvé’s chapters. (Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffelfinger.) 

..-The Authors’ Publishing Company has 
issued a volume by an anonymous author on 
Roman Catholicism in the United States, the pur- 
pose of which is to point out the rapid growth 
of the Catholic Church in this country, and 
show what the writer considers an approaching 
danger to American institutions, from the lack 
of apprehension on the part of Protestants. 
“Strong in the consciousness of its strength, 
Protestantism,”’ says the author, ‘‘ can easily 
afford to laugh at the thunders of the Vatican. 
But it must never be forgotten that the sense 
of security which warrants us in treating with 
contempt the pretensions of the Roman Pontiff, 
does not warrant us in allowing the conscious- 
ness of strength to degenerate into indifference 
and inaciton.’? The whole subject is well ard 
temperately considered and the volume con- 
tains not a little interesting information. 


.... Long Life and How to Reach It, by Joseph 
G. Richardson, M.D., is the second volume of 
‘‘ American Health Primers,” which Lindsay & 
Blakiston, of Philadelpha, publish. It is a 
little volume that will commend itself to any 
one in whose way it may happen to fall, for it 
is written plainly, sensibly, and offers infor- 
mation that po one can afford to neglect. 
Among its chapters are those devoted to 
“Causes of Disease, and how to Avoid them ”’; 
“Contagion, and how to Escape it”; “ Cloth- 
ing, and how Wear it’’; and ‘Food, and how 
to Digest it.” The author is well-known as 
professor of hygiene in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and all he writes is based on a 
thorough knowledge of new theories, as well 
as old. 


...-Thomas Wilson, of Chicago, publishes 
two utterly misleading and mischievous pam- 
phlets, designed to show that something terrt- 
ble is going to happen soon, ushering in the 
coming of Christ. One is Dr. M. 8. Knapp’s 
prophecy of Star Prophecies Concerning Coming 
Disasters, astronomical and astrological; and 
the other is a reprint of Major Scott Phillip’s 
paper, in which he tries to show from Ezekiel’s 
prophecy that there will be an earthquake rift 
of the Jordan Valley, which will let in the 
Mediterranean and make Jerusalem, the relig- 
ious emporium of the world. Such writings 
an offense to God and man. 


....Any one who may be in need just now 
of information respecting yachts and yachting 
cannot do better than to spend a few hours 
over a concise and simple little treatise on 
Practical Boat-Sailing, by Douglas Frazar, 
which is published by Lee & Shepard, of Bos- 
ton. It begins atthe very beginning of the 
science and ends with a vocabulary of the sea- 
terms commonly in use. Mr. Frazar isan old 
sailor, moreover, as well asa very good in- 
structor, and his book ought to initiate any 
landsman into the mysteries of managing a 
small craft, with some degree of safety, even in 
bad weather. 


.»». The American News Company have begun 
the publication in parts of Around the World 
with General Grant, by John Russell Young, 
the correspondent of the Herald, whom James 
Gordon Bennett sent to accompany General 
Grant and his party from the outset of their 
travels. The work will be issued in twenty 
parts and contain eight hundred illustrations. 
The first two to come to hand contain five 
chapters, which relate the events in the travels 
as faras Paris. They are entertainingly writ- 
ten and excellently illustrated. 


..Under the title of A Saintly and Success- 
Sul Worker the Rev. Dr. Daniel Wise has writ- 
tena memoir of William Carvosso, who was a 
model class-leader for sixty years and well 
known fora long period among Methodists. 
(Phillips & Hunt.) 

. Beott’s The Lady of the Lake, Marmion, 
and The Lay of the Last Minstrel have been 
added to Harper’s Half-Hour Series, together 
with The Task by Cowper and Sheridan’s The 
Rivals and the School for Scandal. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


“Roderick Hudson,” Henry James, Jr.’s, 
first novel, has eppeared in London in three 
volumes. 

Mr. Green’s “‘English Language: its Gram- 
matical and Logical Principles” will be pub- 
lished next month by Houghton, Osgood & 





Co, 


Mr. Gladstone is writing an article for the 
British Quarterly, the Dissenters’ organ, on ‘‘The 
Decay of Evangelicalism in the Church of En- 
gland. 


“A Ministry of Health and other Papers” 
is a. volume by the distinguished London sani- 
tarian, Dr. B. W. Richardson, in press by D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus, London, will pub- 
lish immediately a new copyright story of 
Californian life by Bret Harte, in one volume, 
entitled ‘‘ The Twins of Table Mountain.”’ 


Matthew Arnold, in a paper on Wordsworth 
in the July number of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
expresses the opinion that that poet deserves 
to stand and will finally stand above all the 
English poets, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
present day, except Shakespeare and Milton. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons report that Froude’s 
“Cesar” is already in its second edition. 
Scribner & Welford have ready in their new 
series of illustrated Lives of the Great Artists 
two new volumes, ‘‘Raphael” and ‘Van 
Dyck and Franz Hals.” 


Among the forthcoming new books from J. 
B, Lippincott & Co.’s will be a series of relig- 
fous poems, entitled ‘‘The Cross,” by Charles 
F, Richardson, the author of the valuable little 
“Primer of American Literature ” and one of 
the editors of the “ History of American Col- 
leges.”” 


President Chadbourne, of Williams College, is 
to have charge, during the next two years, as 
editor-in-chief, of a work on the “ Wealth of 
the United States,’’ which is to be published in 
half a dozen different languages. It will be 
distributed by the United States consuls and is 
designed to direct attention to everything that 
this country has to sell. An association of 
capitalists have contributed $50,000 toward the 
undertaking. 


A new edition of Mary Cowden Clarke's 
“Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines, with II- 
lustrations in Photography,” is announced in 
London. The Examiner suggests that the pub- 
lishers have been induced to this venture by 
the speeeh of Lord Beaconsfield at the late 
Academy dinner, in which he deplored that 
the works of Shakespeare were not more worth- 
ily illustrated from good paintings, and that 
the existing editions of the great dramatist 
were for the most part illustrated with very in- 
different wood-cuts, 


Houghton, Osgood & Co. intend, if sufficient 
subscribers are obtained, to publish, under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
of this city, an atlas in three volumes of the 
Cesnola Collections. It will be edited by Gen- 
eral di Cesnola, will contain 450 large plates, of 
which one-third are to be chromo-lithographs 
and the rest helfotypes, be seventeen by twelve 
inches in size, and cost between $55,000 and 
$60,000. The copyright will be ceded to the 
publishers by the trustees of the museum. 
Five hundred copies only are to be printed. 


A correspondent writes that Mr. Tom Taylor, 
editor of Punch and dramatist, has a house 
which is stuffed with pictures. There is hard- 
ly a square inch of wall uncovered. ‘In one 
apartment, used as a summer-room for reading, 
working, or painting, the walls are covered 
entirely with prints of Sir Joshua Reynold’s 
paintings ; and opening from this is a chamber 
dedicated to sculpture, where an ow] perches 
familiarly on a bust of Minerva. In the dining- 
room, where Lambeth fafence and Venetian 
glass abound, the very implements for use on 
the table are works of art ; and the boudoir of 
Mrs. Taylor isa veritable cabinet of curiosities.” 


8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, will publish in 
a few days ‘‘Somebody’s Ned,’’ a new novel 
by a Chicago author. The same firm will issue 
very shortly anew work by Benjamin F. Tay- 
lor, author of ‘Songs of Yesterday,” “The 
World on Wheels,” etc. It will bea volume 
of sketches under the characteristic title of 
‘“‘Summer Savory, Gleaned from Rural Nooks 
in Pleasant Weather.” They have also in 
press ‘Clinical Lectures,” from the French of 
P. Jousset, translated by Dr. R. Ludlam, of 
Chicago; ‘‘Latin Prose Composition,’ by 
Elisha Jones, author of ‘‘Greek Prose Compo- 
sition” and “ First Lessons in Latin’; ‘‘ The 
Orator’s Manual,’”? by George L. Raymond, 
professor of oratory in Williams College ; also 
‘““A New Method for the Study of English 
Literature,”’ by Louise Maertz. 


Messrs. Blackwood intend to add to their 
series of “‘ Ancient Classics for English Read- 
ers’’ and the ‘‘ Foreign Classics,’’ both of which 
are familiar to American readers, under J. B, 
Lippincott & Co.’s imprint, another series, deal- 
ing with the yreat philosophical writers of 
modern Europe, from Bacon and Descartes on- 
ward. The aim of this third series, which is to 

. be edited by Prof. Knight, of St. Andrews, will 
be to tell the general reader who the founders 





| of the chiet systems were and how they dealt 
with the great questions of the universe ; to 
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give an outline of their lives and characters ; 
to show how they received the problem of phi- 
losophy from their predecessors, with what 
additions they handed it on to their successors, 
and what they thus contributed to the world’s 
thought and its organic development; as well 
as to illustrate the questions that engrossed 
them in the light of contemporary discussion. 


“It is not given to many poets,’’ says Mr. R. 
H. Stoddard, in his Scribner paper on Whittier, 
‘to know what they do best, and the few who 
possess that knowledge are seldom content to 
be guided by it. The weakness of modern 
poets, or one of their weaknesses, is the desire 
to write long poems, as if poetry were meas- 
ured by quantity,and not quality. Another 
weakness is a studied avoidance of simple, 
every-day themes. Mr. Whittier has mistaken 
his powers as little as any American poet ; but 
he has not always cultivated them wisely, or 
he would have written ten narrative poems 
where he has written one. I use the word 
narrative in a large sense, as covering a class 
of poems of whivh story-telling is the chief 
motive and which directly appeal to the hu- 
man sympathies of their readers. Sucha poem 
(to draw an illustration from Mr. Whittier) is 
the touching ballad of ‘Cassandra South- 
Wick”; another is ‘Barclay of Ury.’” Mr. 
“Whittier is the first American poet, 1 believe, 
who was deeply impressed by the inspiration 
of subjects like these, and they have amply 
rewarded the poetic pains he has bestowed 
upon them. I am not sure, indeed, that his fame 
will not ultimately rest upon some three or 
four of them—say upon “ Maud Muller,” 
“Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” and ‘Telling the 
Bees.” They had no prototypes in American 
poetry; and if they have had successors, these 
successors have come from the pen of Mr. 
Whittier, who is never so much himself as 
when writing narrative and legendary stories. 
Mr. Whittier is one of the few American poets 


| who have succeeded in obtaining the suffrages 


of the reading public and of the literary class, 
Men of letters respect his work for its sincerity, 
simplicity, and downright manliness; and aver- 
age readers of poetry respect it because they 
can understand it.” 
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Religious Intelligence. 
CONVOCATION AND CLERGYMEN’S 
CLOTHES. 


Tr is a very remarkable, a very unusual 
thing for the Convocation of Canterbury to 
transact any business of importance. In- 
deed, the world has not been aware that 
Convocation as now, constituted has the 
power to transact any business of import- 
ance. We on this side of the Atlantic hear 
of its meeting whenever Parliament meets. 
We see long accounts of addresses and com- 
mittee reports in some of the English Church 
papers; but when we find the proceedings 
summarized in other English journals we 
invariably read that ‘‘ no business of import- 
ance was transacted.” Yet Convocation is 
an imposing body, especially that of Canter- 
bury. It is composed of two houses, like 
Parliament, called the Upperand the Lower. 
In the Upper House sit the bishops, 8 grave 
and dignified body, under the presidency of 
the Archbishop of the Province. In the 
Lower House sit deans, and archdeacons, 
and prebendaries, and canons, and 
proctors, under the rule of an officer 
called the prolocutor. The proctors are 
simply delegates representing eathedral 
chapters and the clergy of the various dio- 
ceses. Great deference appears to be shown 
by the Lower to the Upper House. Re- 
cently the Upper House adjourned, and, for- 
getting the existence of the Lower House, 
neglected to give due notification of its 
action. The Lower House sat in expectancy 
two hours, and just at the point when it had 
lost all its patience it was informed that 
the Upper House had adjourned. ‘‘ Under 
these circumstances,” says the reporter of 
The Guardian, *‘the lower House, for the 
first time probably since the revival of Con- 
vocation, was left to act on its own respensi- 
bility, and, availing itself of its newly-ac- 
quired privilege, immediately adjourned.” 

Ten years ago the two Convocations were 
authorized by Royal Letters of Business to 
undertake the revision of the Rubrics, 
which, for the benefit of our non-Episcopal 
readers, we may explain, are those parts 
printed in Italics in the Prayer Book, 
giving directions when and how to proceed. 
This work, not a very extensive one, the 
Southern Convocation has just cempleted. 
Whether the delay has occurred through 
interferences of the Crown we are not able 
to say. According to the Penny Oyclopa 
dia, it is ‘‘ the practice for the king to pro- 
rogue the meeting [of Convocation] when it 
is about to proceed to any ‘business.” How- 
ever, Convocation has finally accomplished 
its task, and seems to have adopted some 
important changes, though the most prom- 
inent of these is in the ‘Ornaments Ru- 
bric,” which concerns simply the clothes 
which a clergyman shall wear. The Upper 
House took the initiative on the subject, and 
proposed an addition to the Rubric provid- 
ing that priest and deacons shall only use 
the surplice, stole, and hood. The Lower 
House objected decidedly to the proposal 
of their lordships, only 9,members out of 
77 voting, giving their voicein itsfavor. The 
House then proceeded to amend the para. 
graph, so as to make it expressive of his own 
views, and sent the following to the Upper 
House: 

‘«In saying any public prayers, or minis- 
tering the sacraments or other rites of the 
Church, every priest and deacon shall wear 
a surplice, with a stole or scarf and the 
hood of his degree; and in preaching he 
shall wear a surplice, with a stole or scarf 
and the hood of his degree, or, if he thinks 
fit, a gown, with hood and scarf; and the 
other vestures specified in the First Prayer 
Book of King Edward VI shall not be 
brought into use in any church, other than 
a cathedral or collegiate church; without 
the previous consent of the ordinary.” 

The Upper House gave notification by an 
apparitor (so messengers are called) that it 
could by no means accept the amendment, 
which is in the last clause, and proposed a 
free conference. Accordingly, the Arch- 
bishop and several of his suffragans entered 
the Lower House, and, taking places at the 
high table occupied by the prolocutor, his 

assessors, and the deans, His Grace explained 
the views of the Upper House, and invited 
opinions from the members of the Lower 
House upon the amended Rubric as now 
proposed by the Upper House, as follows: 


“In saying public prayers and minister- 
fng the sacraments and other tites“of the 





} hood of his 
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Church, every priest and deacon shall wear 
a surplice, with a stole or scarf and the 
; or, if he think fit, a 
gown, with h and scarf; and no other 
ornament shall at any time of his ministra- 
tion be used by him contrary to the moni- 
tion of the bishop of the diocese,” 

In response, several members spoke, 
among them Dean Stanley, who said he had 
taken no part in the seven years’ debate on 
the subject, and he felt now that he could 
take no past in a serious argument in so 
ludicrous a debate. For seven years, he 
continued, Convocation has been engaged 
on the subject of clergymen’s clothes, neg- 
lecting necessary reforms, which the Church 
was anxiously waiting for. ‘‘ This is the 
first time in the history of the Church of 
England—the first time in the history of the 
Prayer Book—that there has been any spec- 
ification in that Prayer Book of the clothes 
of clergymen. This disfigurement of the 
pages of the Prayer Book has been reserved 
for our time, and when we hear this spoken 
of as one of the essentials of religion it 
shows to what a very low pitch our religion 
has sunk.” This whole matter of vestments, 
which occupies so much attention in the 
Church of England, reminds us of the con- 
troversy among the Tunkers as to whether 
they ought to wear coats with rolling or 
standing collars. The world would feel 
that two great issues had been closed if 
these two controversies were finally settled. 

Archdeacon Denison, speaking for the Rit- 
ualists, said he did not believe they would 
accept the proposal of the Upper House. 
There was much more debate before and 
after the archbishop and his suffragans with- 
drew ; but it ended in the acceptance of the 
proposal of the Upper House. The an- 
nouncement of the agreement was received 
with great satisfaction in the Upper House, 
and Convocation, having finished the révis- 
ion of the other Rubrics, adjourned to meet 
again shortly to decide upon the terms of 
the report to the Crown. This settlement 
of the vestment question, The Guardian is 
not surprised to learn, is satisfactory to the 
Ritualists, “‘It is quite likely,” it explains, 
“that a bishop Would be slow to issue a 
prohibitive ‘monition’”; and the Rubric 
gives, at least, an oblique toleration of vest- 
ments other than those it names. 

It is not to be supposed that the Rubrics, 
as revised by the Southern Convocation, 
will go into force at once or at any very 
near date, The other Convocation has not 
yet expressed its views on the subject. It 
may reach different conclusions, so that the 
Crown would be compelled to remand the 
subject to the Convocations again; and 
thus, between Crown and Convocation, it 
may be the horrible fate of the Revised Ru- 
brics to be “ 

“ Forever on the brink of being born.” 
cm 

THE printed report of the 12th annual meet- 
ing of the Free Religious Association occupies 
about eighty pages, and is less interesting than 
that of last year, which we examined in detail, 
It was stated last year that the work of the 
Association, which is limited, had been em- 
barrassed for want of means, and that very 
little had been done, The Report this year 
opens with the “frank statement’’ that “ we 
have done the past year less active work than 
in any previous year since the Association 
came into existence.”” It goes on to say that, 
beyond the publication of last year’s Re- 
port and the holding of an autumnal 
convention in Providence, ‘nothing has 
appeared of our doings outside of our com- 
‘mittee meetings.”? One excuse for this inac- 
tivity is the “depressed state’ of the treasury. 
The year was begun with a debt, in presence of 
which it was not deemed prudent to undertake 
any enterprises that would increase the liabil- 
ities of the Association. The debt, however, 
has been paid off, and there is now a small 
balance in the treasury. The amount received 
was $808.79, of which $427 came from “ mem- 
berships and donations.”” But the committee 
desires it to be understood that it has not been 
idle. It has been considering whether the time 
has not come for the Association to bring about 


institutions, The results of its deliberation, 
however, have not yet taken positive shape, 
and the committee declines to indicate what 
that shape may be. The futnte may show that 
the year has been one of “ masterly inactivity.” 
The Boston lectures, which were costly, it was 
thought might as well’ be suspended, Free 
religious ideas seem to take root slowly, but 
there is ‘“‘no occasion for discouragement.” 
The committee can note even in the dozen 
years of the Association a ‘‘ marked advance of 





its principles,” 


amore efficient organization of its principles in | 





“‘Tdeas that were noyel to the public mind 
twelve years —as the union of 
Hebrew and stian antecedents in one re- 


ligious @8sociationand the common origin and 
kinship of eg tee pow become com- 
pesttives f thoughts, The A Aes 

on of this Association, outside of jal 
religions, has raised new issues in the sphere of 
religious thought and forced theological prob- 
lems upon a new platform. And the practical 
effect is already evident in at least one denom- 
ination—the Unitarian, We may certainly take 
courage by the discouragement of those op- 
posed tous. Rey. Dr. Eliot, of St, Louis, one 
of the ze#lous defenders of original Unitarian- 
ism, has réeently published a noteworthy let- 
ter, in which he laments the evident tendencies 
(and he notes several things in. proof) of the 
Unitarian body, particularly in the Western 
States, away from the special authcrity of Je- 
sus and of all historical revelation toward the 
ground of Free Religion. He and others thus 
raise their voices in warning their brethren; 
but to us itisa stimulating summons to re- 
newed faith and effort in our cause.” 


In the business meeting of the Association a 
resolution was carried for the appointment of a 
committee of three to consider and report to 
the executive committee a plan to meet “the 
present imperative need of more active exer- 
tion in behalf of the principles of Free Relig- 
ion ’’ and of ‘“‘a wider and more effeative pre- 
sentation of these to the general mind.”’ 


...-The British Wesleyan Conference is 
shortly to meet. The Stationing Committee 
has been hard at work at Birmingham upon the 
appointments, and have finished and mailed to 
the ministers and circuit stewards what is 
called the ‘First Draft.”” It is a peculiar sys- 
tem of appointment, and the committee, which 
is composed of about 42 ministers, have a hard 
and in some instances a thankless task. Its 
work, however, says The Methodist Recorder, 
is ‘facilitated by the pre-arrangements made 
between circuits and ministers. By far the 
larger proportion of the ministers removing 
had accepted invitations to circuits, for which 
they are put down, as a matter of course, ex- 
cept in a few cases, The number of ministers 
for whom no provisional arrangements had 
been made, although a minority of those who 
are changing c , is yet sufficiently numer- 
ous to have occasioned considerable difficulty 
to the Stationing Committee. In finding suitable 
spheres of labor for these, such questions had to 
be considered as age, health, family domicile, 
voice, pedestrian powers, and general abilities, 
intellectual, oratorical, and spiritual.”” The 
Committee will sit again during the Confer- 
ence, to revise this list of appointments, when, 
doubtless, many changes will be made, at the 
request of ministers and circuits. 





...-Dr. E. de Pressensé, the distinguished 
Free Church Protestant of France, in an arti- 
cle on the Ferry Education Bill, takes the 
ground that the state proposes to assume in 
the terms of the bill an unwarrantable stretch 
of authority. The attitude is that of Ultra- 
montanism reversed, He says; “The contro- 
versy which has begun over the law of M. 
Ferry {a a veritable religious war. It isa 
Culturkampf of the most dangerous nature in 
a country which has not, like Prussia, a Protest- 
ant majority, but in which the Catholic is still 
the dominant Church.” He admits, however, 
that some amazing revelations have been made 
of the way some of the monks abuse their lib- 
erty. It was shown “that the most odious 
maxims of probabilism denounced by Pascal 
in his ‘‘ Lettres Provinciales"’—maxims encour- 
ing theft, lying, perjury, and Ucense—are still 
taught, asin the days of Pascal, ‘The Chamber 
of Deputies could not, in the name of public 
decency, permit the reading of some isolated 
pages of religious books, intended for young 
girls, which, under pretext of devotion, would 
pollute their imagination by vile suggestions.” 
With reference to these scandals the govern- 
ment, he thinks, should pursue a policy of 
repression. 


.... The Jewish Herald, of London, states that 
Sir Moses Montefiore, in pursuance of a design 
for re-establishing the Jews in their ancient 
city, ‘‘has recently given orders to prepare for 
cultivation ‘all the land in the front of the 
Judah Torah houses, in Jerusalem. The rocks 
will be removed, terraces built all along, as it 
used to be in the time of King Solomon, and 
divided into twenty-two partitions, so that every 
inmate of the Torah houses may cultivate the 
necessary vegetables, etc. for himself and 
family. Sir Moses has also caused avery large 
cistern to be constructed in the center of the 
field, which will secure a full supply of water 
for all of them. There will be a beautiful ver- 
andah in the front of the houses, so as to pro- 
tect the inmates from the glare and light of a 
burning sun. The verandah was sent direct 
from London. He has also had a new entrance 
made in the center of the boundary wall, built 
a lodge for a watchman, and had a large bell 
affixed to one of the houses, to give the alarm 
in case of emergency.” 


.---The following paragraph from a letter 
addressed by the Pope to a German coant 


shows with what spirit the ambassador of 
Pope will approach the conference ‘shortly to 
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be held with Prince Bismarck, at Kissengen: 
**On ascending the Apostolic Seat,” wrote Leo 
XIII, ‘‘our first task was to show the world 
that the Vicar of Jesus Christ has ever been 
ready to hold out his hand for peace and 
reconciliation. And where could we havé 
shown it more than in Germany, in that empire 
where thousands of Catholics, deprived of 
their pastors, are placed beyond the possibility 
of receiving the graces of the Holy Church, 
where they have no longer the happiness of 
receiving the last sacraments, of having their 
children baptized, or of having their marriages 
blessed by the Church? It was also our duty 
to do everything compatible with the rights of 
the Holy Church to put an end to this unhappy 
situation.” 


-e -A South Carolina correspondent of th» 
Examiner and Chronicle writes of the colorwd 
Baptist churches of the state that they are, as 
a rule, large, ‘and are supplied by pastors who 
were slaves before the war, and consequently 
destitute of an education. I suppose,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘that all of their ministers can make 
out to read the Bible and draw some practical 
lessons from it, with which they combine their 
own religious experiences ; but when it comes 
to anything like giving their congregations 
good, substantial instruction, calculated to im- 
prove and entertain them, I think that they 
must find themselves woefully deficient. It is 
astonishing, however, to note the rapidity with 
which they absorb knowledge from their more 
favored white brethren, with whom they are 
now more intimately associated than they have 
ever been since their freedom.” 


...-The recent cable dispatch abont the 
granting of religious liberty in Russia was based 
upon the following, in one of the London pa- 
pers: 

“The large | of dissenters from the Or- 
thodox Church who are known as Old Believ- 
ers, hitherto not recognized and practicing 
relivious rites under official ban, are to have 
entire liberty of worship and to be allowed to 
build churches, become members of city guilds, 
and engage in industrial and commercial pur- 
suits hitherto forbidden. These reforms will 
not. be conceded to other ancient sects—as the 
Skoptys, who practice self-mutilation, and the 
Rhystys, who adopt doctrines and practices re- 
volting tosocial order and publicmorality. By 
these reforms 12,000,000 of Russian subjects 
will be relieved from their disabilities.” 


..«-The first confirmation service in Father 
Hyacinthe’s congregation in Paris is to be ad- 
ministered by the Old Catholic Bishop of 
Switzerland, Bishop Herzog The Pére applied 
to the Primus of Scotland, who had promised 
episcopal supervision; the Primus applied to 
Bishop Herzog, and Bishop Herzog applied to 
the Swiss Federal Council fer permission. The 
Council told him he was at liberty to do what 
he Hked, as he was not to act independently, 
but as a substitute for a brother bishop. 


...-Mr. Ira D. Sankey arrived on Saturday 
last from Europe, where he spent some months 
resting and singing. Mr. Moody was in New 
York to welcome his associate’s return, and on 
Sunday the evangelists accepted Mr, Sawyer’s 
invitation to take charge of the services in 
Cooper Union. The large room was crowded. 
Mr. Sankey sang, assisted by a chorus of 800 
voices, and Mr. Moody preached a short sermon. 


....-A Catholic paper, the Louisville Advocate, 
in an article on ‘‘Colored Converts,” claims that 
the Church is doing her share in instructing 
them. ‘‘Her missionaries, her priests, and 
ministers are very active and zealous in re- 
claiming the Negroes, very many of whom have 
been baptized into the Catholic Church.” We 
should like some particulars. . 


...-Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, an- 
nounces the closing of the Archdiocesan Sem- 
inary, Mt. St. Mary’s of the West. The reasons 
given are the heavy debt on the institution, a 
full supply of priests for the missions of the 
archdiocese, and a desire to decrease the 
burdens assumed by the Catholics of the 
diocese. : 


....The large Diocese of London has at last 
an assistant bishop. Bishop Jackson has long 
wanted a coadjutor. Chancellor W. W. How, 
ot St. Asaph, has been appointed to the posi- 
tion, under the title of Bishop of Bedford. 
Bishop How has conducted “‘ Retreats” for the 
elergy. 


...-It has been ascertained that the placard 
which recently appeared in Brussels threaten- 
ing the king was posted by a former clerical 
election agent, who, when arrested, made dis- 


| closures which led to a descent on a Jesuit col- 


lege by the police. 


...-The Moravians, as appears from their 
statistical report, just published, number in all 
80,619. Of these 8,278 are in Europe, 5,705 in 
Great Britain, and 16,286 in the United States, 
besides 400 missionaries and their children. . 4 


...-Mr, Gladstone is expected totead a paper 
on the Church in Wales at the English Churck 
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Hews of the Werk. 


Tus Republicans of Pennsylvania held 
on the 23rd, at Harrisburg, a convention 
remarkable for its harmony and the rapidity of 
its proceedings. Samuel Butler, of Chester, 
was nominated for state treasurer by acclam- 
ation, The platform declared against any 
change in the present financial policy of the 
‘Government, reiterated the principles of the 
Republican party on the issues raised by Con- 
gress, and advocated protection to home in- 
dustry. The State Republican Convention of 
Wisconsin met on the same day, at Madison, 
and renominated the present state officers and 
-adopted'an emphatic platform. Immediately 
‘after the Convention a mass-meeting commem- 
-orated the 25th anniversary of the organization 
of the party in the state. The New York Re- 
publican Committee have chosen Saratoga as 
the place for the next convention. It is to 
meet September 3rd. 


....The Secretary of War has forwarded to 
Memphis 1,500 tents and rations for 10,000 peo- 
ple. Casey Young and otber Southerners have 
proposed to organize a Yellow Fever Relief 
Committee, with headquarters at Washington. 
The acting Postmaster-General announced his 
willingness to co-operate with health author- 
ities in disinfecting the mails. The National 
Board of Health publish a pamphlet sketch- 
ing aplan for a very rigorous land quarantine. 
There were in Memphis on Monday, the 2ist, 
7 new cases and 6 death; on Wednesday, 
19 new cases ; on Thursday, 18 new cases and 5 
deaths; on Friday, 11 new cases and 10 deaths ; 
on Saturday, 13 new cases and 4 deaths. The 
epidemic is mild. Some excitement has been 
produced by an occasional death among refu- 
gees; but there has been no serious result. 


..It is stated that Lord Chelmsford re- 
mained in camp till the afternoon of July 3d, 
awaiting the surrender of cannon and rifles 
captured by the Zulus at Isandula. The com- 
mands being disobeyed, the next day his forces 
attacked the Zulus in the open country. The 
natives numbered from 10,000 to 20,000 and 
surrounded the British troops, who formed in a 
hollow square. The Zulus in their charge 
upon the square from all sides were repulsed 
and utterly routed. Lord Chelmsford burned 
Ulundi and all the military kraals, and re- 
turned to his camp the same evening. Cety- 
wayo retired to a new kraal, fifteen miles north 
of Dandi and app hed only through s tong 
and narrow ravine. 











.-A meeting consisting of Bonapartist 
senators and deputies, but at which neither 
Rouher nor Cassagnac was present, recently 
declared, with two dissenting votes, Prince 
Jerome the head of the Bonaparte family. It 
was said, however, that the meeting had 
settled nothing. Only 54 out of 115 Bonapartist 
senators and deputies were present, and 22 of 
those had previously supported an amendment 
hostile to Jerome. Many of the 61 absentees 
kept away to avoid a recognition of him. Paul 
de Cassagnac reproaches Jerome with the fear 
of exile, that prevents his issue of a manifesto. 


-.James Gilfillan, U. 8. Treasurer, has 
been authorized by Secretary Sherman ‘to 
pay out on public obligations and on advances 
to disbursing officers standard silver dollars, 
the samé as other coin or lawful money of the 
United States.” 


.- The ambassadors of England and France 
have presented notes confirming the represen- 
tation, previously made against the revocation 
of rights secured to the Khedive by the firman 
of 1873. 


++e.The exodus of colored people continues, 
Mr. Yeatman, of the Western Sanitary Commis- 
sion, says there is no prospect of its stopping. 
He has expended $6,000 in temporary relief. 

.---A mine on Mosquito Range, near Lead- 
ville, Colorado, has come into marvelously 
rich carbonates, equal to anything before dis- 
covered. 


.-A battle is reported to have taken place 
on July 17th between two companies of troops 
and Lieut. Clark’s Indian scouts and 800 hostile 
Sioux. 


-».The Empress Eugenie has written to the 
Queen asking that no penalty be inflicted on 
Lieutenant Carey. 


.-In the week ending July 19th there were 
99 deaths from yellow fever in Havana. 


«+Cholera is now an epidemic at Hiogo and 
Osaka, in Japan. 
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THE GREAT. SKIN CURE, 


Coricuna, assisted by Curicuna SoaP, is earnestly 
believed to be the only positive Specific Remedy for 
the cure of Salt Bheum or Eczema, Ringworm, Tetter, 
Pushes, Chin Whelk, Psoriasis, Pemphigus, Impetigo, 
Leprosy, Lichen, Prurigo, Itch, Ggound Itch, Barber's 
Itch, Jackson’s Itch, Rough and Cracked Skins, and all 
Vesicular and Scaly Eruptions and Irritations of the 
Skin; Scald Head, Dandruff, Dry, Thin, and Falling 
Hair, Premature Baldness, and all Scaly Eruptions, 
Itchings, and Irritations of the Scalp; Scrofulous 
Ulcers, Sores, and Discharging Wounda ; Cuts, Wounds, 
Brutses, Scalds, Burns, Itching Piles, Pain and Inflam- 
mation; Rheumatism and Affections of the Muscles 
P and Joints; Soro Throat, Diphtheria, Croup, and 
Hoarseness. In all cases of Blood and Skin Humors 
the Curicuna REsoLvarr should be taken internally 
until some time after a cure is effected. 


SKIN. DISEASES. 


A severe case of five years’ duration on- 
tirely cured, 
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SALT RHEUM. 


Helpless fer eight years.—Unable te walk, 
got about on hands and knees. 
A Wonderful Cure. 


¥. M. FOX. 
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CUTICURA SOAP, 
Medicinal and Toilet, 
is prepared from A in a modified form, and is 


positively indispensable in the treatment of Skin and 
Scalp Diseases. We recommend it for the preserva- 
tion of the skins of infants, for gentlemen who shave 
and are troubled with tender faces, for those who 
desire a clean and wholesome Skin and Scalp, and for 
all purposes of the toilet, bath, and nursery. 


The Curicuna REMEDIES are prepared by Werks & 
Porrer, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washington 8t., 
Boston, and are for sale by all Druggiste. Price of 
Curicuna, small boxes, 50 centa; large boxes, $1. 
RESOLVENT, $1 per bottle. CuTicura SoaP, 25 cents per 
cake ; by mail, 80 cents; three cakes, 75 cents. 





Lil These Plasters put new life 
x. Ne into the Weak and Sleepy 
VOLTAIC ‘Musoles, strengthen the Lame 


Pip and Painful Back, draw In- 
ST E flammation from the Liver 
and Kidneys, stimulate the Stomach and Bowels, and 
when placed over the pit of the Stomaeh cure Dys- 
pepsia, Indigestion, and Bilious Colic, prevent Ague 
Malaria, and other Diseases. Get the genuine, 
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Instantly Destroys and Neutralizes Poisonous 
age or any 


STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New Your. | 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRIGHTON, 


Brighton Beach, C. I, 
Opened June ist. 


BRESLIN SWEET, PROP. 
TRAVEL. 


THE STATE = Nad 


FIRST-CLASS PASSENGER STEAMERS. 
NEW YORK 
TO 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and Belfast, 
EVERY THURSDAY. 
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JAMES MEYER, JR.’s, 


Girondin Disinfectant 


Gases arising from Imperfect Sewer- 


other source of Infection. 
IT ‘geweaes AND PREVENTS CONTAGION. 
Is Approved and Indorsed by Prominent Sanitarians, Physicians, and Business Men. 
Used in Hospitals, apie A RepeeNrer Hotels, and Dwellings. 


Ask your peerice 
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PASSAIC CHEMICAL CO., 85 John St., New York, Sole le Agents. 


The Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 
18 THE 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progressive, 
Best Equipped, 
Most Reliable Railway Corporation 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 
It is to-day and will long remain the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest, 


It embraces under one management 


2,158 MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“CHicago, COUNCIL BLUFFS & CALIFORNIA Live,” 
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MAKING ROOM. 


It is amusing to see the unanimity with 
which the champions of the denomination- 
al principle pipe their chiming unison of 
praise to Mr. Alcott for going out so peace- 
ably, as if it were the only thing for him to 
do the moment his presbytery tells him that 
he cannot hold his unlimited atonement in 
the Presbyterian Church. Whenever such 
a case occurs, they will hasten to quote and 
gloat over each other’s 1tterances, as if they 
were not of course, denominationalists all, 
whether Presbyterian, or Baptist, or Con- 
gregationalist, or Universalist, or Episco- 
palian, compelled by their position to harp 
together on the same moldering string of 
intolerant exclusivism. If a man vary a 
little from his denomination’s book, no 
matter how useful a Christian teacher they 
may know him to be, should he “ stick,” 
they all growl together and bid him go to 
his own place; or, should he leave, they all 
praise him together. Of course, however 
much they may differ in other things, they 
must agree in this; for they all believe that 
the way to build the Church is to break it 
up. 

We, on the other hand, who believe in 
the Church, and do not believe in its denom- 
inations—such men as Dr. Bacon and Dr, 
Duryea, and Chancellor Crosby, and thou- 
sands of others whose lot is cast within all 
the denominations, grieve when we see the 

schismatic spirit successful in driving out 
from the fellowship of any body of Chris- 
tians a man who is confessed to be a success- 
ful, zealous, and useful minister, such as Mr. 
Alcott is vouched to have been by the 
moderator of the presbytery which 
removed him from its membership. We 
grieve when we see sucha man as he, or 
Swing, or McCune, or Cummins withdraw- 
img before the last resistance has been 
made to a principle which we believe to be 
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ionationalist says that there is not room 
upon the Standards for a Christian, then 
those of ts who abhor denominationaliém 
reply that we will make room. 

When a Christian man is driven out of a 
narrow denomination, because -he believes 
something else than what they have dared 
to add to God’s charter, we do not whimper 
about him and make a martyr of him. 
They have done just what, on the generally 
accepted club theory of the Church, they 
had a full right todo, and only what he 
laid himself liable to when he joined it. 
But we also say that it is an offense against 
Christ and his disciples to make it a club; 
that to say, I am of Wesley, and I of 
Roger Williams, and I of Calvin, and I of 
Luther is a sin before God; and that, if we 
are in a church which is guilty of such an 
offense, it is our duty to try to remove it, 
and that we are verily guilty if we run 
away from the duty, to avoid annoyance to 
our sensitive nerves, That which calls 
itself a denomination also calls itself a 
Church of Christ, and we have just the same 
right to stand within it and fight its narrow 
denominationalism as our opponents have 
to stand within it and fight its position as a 
Church of Christ, If we are told that it is 
dishonorable to stay in a denomination and 
reject its views, we will reply that it is more 
dishonorable to stay in a church and reject 
Christians. If a denomination is not large 
enough to hold those whose labor for Christ 
the Master is blessing, then we will try and 
make it large enough. If there is not room 
in it for Christians, then we will try and 
make room for them. There is only one 
question to be asked about members, Is he 
a Christian? and only one other about min- 
isters, Will he serve the Master successfully 
in his calling? Beyond that, it should make 
no difference whose philosophy or theology 
he follows. 

The Wooster Presbytery, then, hada right, 
as representing a man-organized club, to ex- 
clude Mr. Alcott, if he was, as we presume 
he was, an Arminian. But the Presbyterian 
denomination has no right to be such a 
club of Calvin, instead of a Church of Christ; 
and we are very sorry that Mr. Alcott should 
have respected its claim to be a club of 
Calvin, When the Millennium comes—and 
who dare deny it?—the sentiment of fraterni- 
ty will break down these barriers which 
jealous and suspicious brethren set up 
against each other; and they all shall be one, 
not because they all helieve just the same 
thing; but because they are ajl drawn close 
to Christ and so are drawn close to one 
another. Each denomination will first be- 
come broad enough to embrace the members 
of any other, and then as they approach and 
touch they will melt together, like kindred 
drops of pure water. 





“NATIONAL ELECTIONS.” 


Tue President in one of his veto messages 
used the phrase “national elections,” and 
for this some of the Democratic papers, in- 
cluding the World, of this city, have taken 
him sharply to task. Their theory is that 
there are no “‘ national elections,” and that 
all elections are really state elections. The 
inference intended to be drawn: is that 
United States laws to control and regulate 
elections are an impertinence, rather than 
a just and proper exercise of legislative 
power. The states will attend to this busi- 
ness in their own way, and the less the 
General Government has to do with it the 
better. 

The elective officers of the United States 
are the President, the Vice-President, and 
the senators and representatives in Congress. 
The President and Vice-President are na- 
tional officers, chosen by electors appointed 
in each state, in such manner as the legisla- 
ture thereof may direct, The votes of these 
electors are counted by the two houses of 
Congress; and if no candidate has received 
a majority of the votes cast by the whole 
number of electors, then the House of Rep- 
resentatives chooses the President and the 
Senate chooses the Vice-President. Con- 
gress has the authority to determine and 
has determined the time of choosing the 
electors and the day upon which they shall 
give their votes. Such an election is both 
state and national, and not exclusively 
either. The authority of the states is in- 
volved in the process, and the functions 
and authority of the General Government 
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chosen are exclusively national officers. 
The Senste of the United States consists 
of twosenators from each state, dhosen by 
the legislature thereof; and the House of 
Representatives is composed of members 
chosen by the people of the several states, 
the voters in each state having the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the state legislature. 
It is made the duty of the legislature of 
each state to prescribe ‘‘the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for sena- 
tors and representatives”; and Congress is 
authorized at any time by law to ‘‘ make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing senators. These officers 
perform legislative functions, exercising the 


powers bestowed by the Constitution and |, 


having their whole sphere of action in that 
of the General Government. If Congress 
passes no laws in respect to their election, 
then the election is exclusively under state 
authority. If, however, it shall pass such 
laws, as it has & right to do and has done, in 
respect to the “times, places, and manner” 
of choosing these officers, ‘‘ except as to the 
places of choosing senators,” then their 
election is so far regulated by the laws of 
the United States, and is, hence, national in 
the authority that controls it. Asa matter 
of fact, the election of members of Con- 
gress, under the laws as they now exist, is a 
mixed system, some of these laws resting 
upon state authority and some of them 
upon the authority of the General Govern- 
ment. The legislation is both state and na- 


tional. 

There are two extremes on this subject, 
neither of which states the facts as they 
are. Itis not true that there are no “na- 
tional elections” in the sense that there are 
nove with which the General Government 
has anything to do; and, hence, the Pres- 
ident has fallen into no mistake of fact 
when he speaks of such elections. On the 
other hand, it is not true that there are any 
“national elections” so exclusively such 
that state authority has no participation 
therein. Congress has the power, with the 
exception of, fixing the qualifications of 
voters, to regulate the whole procedure in 
electing members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and entirely dispense-with state 
authority; but it has never yet exercised 
this power, and probably never will, except 
under very extraordinary circumstances. 
The Federal election laws enacted during 
the reconstruction period do not supersede 
state laws; but simply make additional pro- 
visions for the purpose of securing honest 
elections. It is these laws that the Dem- 
ocrats have been so anxiousto repeal; and 
these are the laws which the President had 
in view when he spoke of ‘national elec- 
tions.” He meant the laws of the United 
States that relate to the choice of members 
of the House of Representatives, and to 
their repeal or virtual nullification he has 
persistently refused to give his assent. 

The President’s position has a solid basis 
in the Constitution; and the phrase which 
he uses, though distasteful to Democrats of 
the state-rights school, is abundantly sus- 
tained by that instrument. There are elec- 
tions which are exclusively state elections, 
being conducted simply under state laws 
and having reference to state officers; but 
this in not true of all the elections held in 
this country. Some of them have national 
characteristics, and concern the whole 
people of the United States as one body 
politic. 
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THE ARGUMENT FOR ATHEISM. 


In a little pamphlet entitled ‘‘A Founda- 
tion for Religion,” anonymous, but appar- 
ently written by a young Unitarian clergy- 
man not far from Boston, we find at the 
threshold of the argument for a religion 
without a personal God the following. state- 
ment, which might better be the basis for 
an argument that there is no God;-and, 
therefore, no religion: 

‘The order of the world seems to us not 
a thing conferred, but inherent and neces- 

If matter were essentially inert and 
forceless, and once so existed, it would be a 
natural supposition that the wonderful com- 
binations of material particles in the crys- 
talline and vegetable and higher orders of 
being resulted from the controlling hand of 
a Superior Intelligence. But this is a gra- 
tuitous and unfounded conception. Matter 
is attended with forces of various 


and is penens in the last analysis itself 
force; that needs only certain conditions to 


are also involved in it, while the officers 
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enable it to manifest its active power. And 
these forces we regard as com t.to the 
production of all the varied phenomena of 
the world; and, as we must think of them 
as always existing, we have no occasion to 
suppose that they had an author or were 
constituted or endowed so that they might 
produce their results.” 


If the above statement is true, natura! 
theology is very nearly swept away. The 
‘‘things that are made” do not, then, reveal 
His “‘ eternal power and godhead.” We are 
left to the testimony within themselves, 
which some favored souls declare that they 
feel, as the self-verifying impress of God. 
And yet this is the position which some 
theists seem ready to allow and which ma- 
terialists generally assume. It seems to us 
utterly false. 

So far as we can see, ‘the order of the 
world” contains not one hint that it is ‘‘in- 
herent and necessary.” The most that the 


present order of the world seems to suggest 


is that many current combinations were 
the necessary result, under law, of cer- 
tain earlier conditions in atoms and their 
forces. But those atoms and their forces 
have no appearance of being necessary ; but, 
on the other hand, carry the marks of being 
utterly arbitrary and contingent. The 
writer of the pamphlet calls it a ‘‘gratu- 
itous and unfounded conception” that mat- 
ter ever existed ‘‘inert and forceless.” So 
is the conception that it always existed and 
with its present quantum of force equally 
gratuitous and unfounded. He says that 
matter ‘‘is, perhaps, in the last analysis, it- 
self force.” We onfy say that that is not 
the opinion of most chemists, who, with 
philosophers generally, think it necessary 
to sound thought to suppose force to be an 
attribute of something, and that there can- 
not be motion without something moving. 
But the fundamental assumption of the 
writer quoted, and which is at the basis of 
a great deal of unintelligent materialism, is 
that, ‘as we must think of these forces as al- 
ways existing, we have no occasion to sup- 
pose that they had an author, or were con- 
stituted or endowed so that they might pro- 
duce their results.” Why “must” we think 


_of them as “always existing”? In fact, why 


should we think of them as always existing? 

What are these atoms and these forces 
which are being considered? They are 
sixty-five different sorts of elementary 
things, of different sizes and shapes, prob- 
ably, and having different forces connected 
with them and equally different in their 
numbers. No possible inherent reason is 
conceivable why one atom should have the 
size and shape and force which make it 
gold, while another has the size, shape, and 
force that make it oxygen, and none why 
atoms of gold should not be just as numer- 
ous as those of oxygen. Taking an atom 
of hydrogen as weighing 1, then an atom of 
oxygen weighs 16; of gold, 197; of chlo- 
rine, 85.5; of tin, 118; of iron, 56; of alum- 
inum, 27.4; of carbon, 12; of lead, 207; of 
mercury and osmium, 200 each. Is there 
anything about these utterly arbitrary num- 
bers which compels us to think of their 
atoms as always existing? There is about 
them absolutely no index of any inherently 
necessary quality which suggests their self- 
existence or eternity. 

Even supposing that these sixty-five 
elements are all forms of one original 
element, for which there is no evidence as 
yet, although there is evidence that some of 
them are compound; yet, even then, could 
we go back in imagination to a time when 
there was but one sort of simple element, 
even then there is nothing about its atoma 
and forces for which ‘‘we must think of 
them as always existing.” Even then, in 
the original nebula all composed of hydro- 
gen, or of hydrogen atoms halved or 
quartered, we have a very arbitrary little 
atom to deal with. It has an arbitrary size, 
and shape, and force, which, for aught we 
can imagine, might have been anything else 
just as well. It seems ridiculous to say 
that this, which shows no reason for being 
as it is, ‘‘must” have always been as it is, 
and could not from the beginning have been 
anything else. And of these most arbitrary 
atoms we have in our assumed nebula a 
limited, definite mass, containing a certain 
arbitrary number of say a decillion decillion 
of them, and no more. Why not twice as 
many? If they were something which God 
did not make, something that must be, why 
were there not a million times as many? 
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or why was there more than a single one? 
Why was there simply this elliptical, flat 
nebula, with some others scattered here and. 
there just like it, thinly sprinkled with these 
atoms, and not all space crowded close with 
them? If ‘‘we must think of them as 
always existing,” then must we not think of 
them as existing just as much and as many 
in the interspaces as in the nebulas? What 
is there about one spot of space that it 
should not have necessary atoms and as 
many of them as any other spot in space? 


The fact is that there is absolutely nothing’ 


about the atoms or their forces which would 
lead us to think that they always existed, 
except the single fact that they now exist; 
while their arbitrariness would suggest that 
they could not have always existed, because 
there is no reason why such things should 
have existed from the beginning. 

Still further, so far is it from being true 
that ‘‘we must think of them as always ex- 
isting” that no astronomer can conceive of 
them as not having had a beginning. It is 
an argument for a beginning at some definite 
and fixed time, which no astronomer has 
yet been able to meet, that the universe is 
in an uncompleted state, progressing to- 
ward a finality, which it would have reached 
long ago were the beginning of all things 
set back*to an infinite distance. We are 
well aware of plausible—it may be proba- 
ble—theories, by which, in a system like 
ours, when the sun has cooled and faded, 
when it has become a dark, dead system by 
the utter escape and loss of its heat, it is 
rejuvenated by a collision with some other 
dead system, which shall resolve them both 
to a heated, revolving, nebulous disk, out of 
which a new sun and new planets shall be 
evolved, But even to that process there 
must be an end, for the supply of solar sys- 
tem in our stellar system is limited; and 
that end has not been reached. We cannot 
think of this process as having been always 
going on, or it would have been completed 
by the dispersion of all heat and the con- 
solidation of all worlds. 

It is said that all this is speculative? It 
is not so speculative as the assertion that 
“we must think of these forces as always 
exising,’’ a statement utterly without found- 
ation, And it is on this speculative and 
baseless affirmation that the assertion is 
made to rest that ‘‘ we have no occasion to 
suppose that they had an author.” 





THE LOUISIANA SWINDLERS. 





Tue ewindlers constituting the majority 
of the Louisiana Constitutional Convention 
have, at last, decided to recognize the valid- 
ity of the consolidated bonds of the state, 
bearing seven per cent. interest, and to re- 
duce the rate of interest on the same to two 
per cent. for the first five years, three per 
cent. for the next fifteen years, and four 
per cent, thereafter. The bondholders, if 
they do not like this idea, have the option 
of exchanging their consolidated bonds at 
seventy-five cents on the dollar for new 
bonds bearing four per cent. interest. It is 
provided also that the coupons of consoli- 
dated bonds due in January, 1880, shall be 
remitted to the state, and that all interest- 
fund money then on hand shall go to the 
general fund, for defraying the expenses of 
the state. Such is the result of the long 
struggle in the Convention with regard to 
the state debt. 

This action must go before the people for 
ratification or rejection at the ballot-box, 
and the question is whether they will en- 
dorse the outrageous swindle here proposed. 
The debt of the state has once been scaled 
down fifty per cent., reducing it to $12,000, - 
000; and at the time a solemn guaranty 
was, by the amendment ratified in 1874, in- 
corporated into the constitution of the 
state, providing for the payment of the in- 
terest at seven per cent. and of the princi- 
pal at maturity. This was understood to 
be a finality, and as such was accepted by 
the bondholders. They gave up their old 
bonds and took new ones at a reduction of 
fifty per cent. Now, however, it is pro- 
posed to break faith with those bondholders 
in the most flagrant manner. The amend- 
ment of 1874 is to be swept away, and this 
will be done if the people ratify the action 
of the Convention. The debt {8 to be 
scaled down again, and all this is to be done 
in the mame and by the exercise of state 
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Shame on. such state sovereignty! It 
ought to be spit upon. It is less decent 
than the sovereignty of, a highway robber, 
who gives his intended victim a chance to 
fight him and takes the hazard of being 
killed himself. Nobody can fight the state. 
Nobody can sue it and compel it to be 
honest. It can suck the blood out of its 
victim, and for him there is no relief. He 
must take what the state chooses to give, 
or take nothing. 

Will the people of Louisiana confess 
themselves to be open and undisguised 
swindlers, by ratifying the programme of 
this swindling convention? Ratification 
will be such a confession. Louisiana is not 
poor. The plea of poverty is a lie. She 
can pay her debt—interest and principal— 
if she will. The only question is whether 
she will, and this is simply a question of 
honesty. Ifthe people ratify the action of 
the Convention, then the majority of the 
people are knaves and swindlers. This is 
plain talk, and yet it is the truth. Are there 
no men in that state who, from a mere sense 
of shame, if for no higher reason, will march 
through the state and cry out, in thunder 
tones, against the proposed infamy? There 
ought to be prophets of wrath in Louisiana 
who will make the air ring with their de- 


nunciations. 
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REPUBLICAN ULTRAMONTANISM. 








Ir will be fortunate for the Republican 
party in France if the Senate deals with the 
Ferry Bill with moderation and caution. 
We have watched the proceedings in the 
House of Deputies with concern, lest the 
principles of Republicanism should be 
sacrificed to an inconsiderate hostility to 
Ultramontanism. The government now 
in power cannot afford to take any 
attitude which is inconsistent with 
Republican ideas. It cannot afford to cir- 
cumscribe the liberties of any class of its 
citizens, be they Catholic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish, or Pagan. The votes which gave the 
deputies authority to legislate for the 
people of France, the struggle of ideas 
which resulted in the overthrow of Presi- 


Grévy to be his successor, and the genius of 
Republicanism must be interpreted as 
opposed to the utmost to the proposition 
to put a ban upon every member of certain 
religious community. Have not the people 
of France revolted against the policy of 
Ultramontanism and Bonaparteism? Have 
they not declared in favor of the fullest 
liberty to all? Are they ready to stultify 
themselves, and, contrary to their avowed 
principles, approve the use of Ultramon- 
tane tactics against the Ultramontanes? 

The proposition of the Ferry Bill to de- 
prive every Jesuit of the right to teach is a 
blow at the liberty of citizens. It isin the 
line of persecution and it is unworthy of 
French Republicanism. If a man may be 
prohibited from teaching at all, why may 
he not be prohibited from preaching the 
Gospel? It is difficult to see how M. Ferry 
and the supporters of the bill are able to 
draw a line, as they attempt to do, between 
‘‘liberty of association” and “‘liberty of 
education.” They claim that the latter has 
been made the pretext for covert assaults on 
modern society, and that in its name _his- 
tory has been falsified and dangerous doc- 
trines inculcated to the youth of France. 
For this cause a class of citizens are to be 
deprived of the privilege of teaching at all 
in France. The government unquestion- 
ably owes protection to its citizens against 
that which poisons their morals, and, if 
there be teachers who are corrupting 
the youth of France, it is the duty of 
the government to interfere and call to 
account those who are abusing their priv- 
ileges; but this gives no right to make an 
interdict against a class. We are pleased 
to see that the leading Protestants of France 
have defended the Catholics in this matter 
in a way that is very much like heaping 
coals of fire on their heads. The argument 
that all teaching must be forbidden which 
is supposed to have an evil tendency will do 
for Ultramontanism to uphold when it is 
in power, and it was befitting to the days 
when ‘five inprimaturs might be séen 
together dialoguewise in the piazza, of one 
letter-page complimenting aud ducking to 
each other with their shaven reverences,” 





whether the author’s book should teach or 





be burned; but that the name of Repub- 
licanism should stand sponsor for such 
Ultramontanism is most unfortunate. 
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COL. INGERSOLL’S TRIBUTE TO DR. 
ALEXANDER CLARE. 


Waits Dr, Alexander Clark was alive he 
was fair and generous enough to speak with 
indignation in his paper, The Methodist Re- 
cordér, of unjust abuse heaped by some be- 
lievers on the head of Col. Robert G. Inger- 
soll. He recognized the noble qualities in 
this brilliant infidel, and refused to allow 
that his unbelief was necessarily dishonest 
and vicious. Col. Ingersoll appreciated the 
kindness of the man who would have won 
him by a really Christian treatment, and 
has published his tribute to the memory of 
his Christian friend. 

As he has sent it to The Methodist Recorder, 
among other papers, it would have been 
more graceful if he had omitted from it 
some paragraphs about Christianity and 
Christians which could not but have been 
painful to the man whom he so beautifully 
eulogizes. Take this, for example: ‘‘ A few 
more such clergymen might drive calumny 
from the lips of faith and render the pulpit 
worthy of respect,” Even were it true that 
the pulpit is not worthy of respect, it would 
certainly have been more graceful if the son 
of a clergyman had omitted this fling at it 
in his panegyric on a clergyman. Nor was 
it necessary for him to take pains to deny 
the resurrection of Christ and of Lazarus in 
praising one who believed in both, and that, 
too, in a letter sent to Christian papers, as 
in the following paragraph: 

“While this good man was living his 
brethren blamed him for having treated me 
with fairness, But I trust, now that he has 
left the shore touched by the mysterious sea 
that never yet has borne on any wave the 
image of a homeward sail, this crime will be 
forgiven him by those who still remain to 
preach the love of God.” 


We would not treat Col. Ingersoll with 
the least disrespect. We would be espe- 
cially solicitous, on account of his lack 
of patience with Christianity, to avoid 
seeming to apply uncharitable epithets to 
him. And much more would we refrain 
from impeaching his motives or his honesty. 
But it is a fact not to be denied that, if Col. 
Ingersoll has met more than a usual share 
of vituperation from Christians, he has not 
been careful to spare their feelings; and now 
it is dificult for a Christian paper, without 
outraging the self-respect of its readers, to 
publish his tenderest tribute to that Chris- 
tian who went furthest and most chivalrous- 
ly out of his way to do him the utmost 
justice. . 


Extitorinl Votes. 


Dr. TaLMAGE has been preaching on Noah's 
Ark, in England, and the sermon has excited 
considerable amusement. The Southern Hard- 
shell preacher of another ‘‘ Noah’s Ark ser- 
mon,”’ which we have twice printed, made use 
of better sources of information than Dr. Tal- 
mage, as indicated in the following extract : 


“ And there was the elephant—ah, that 
g-r-e-a-t animal—ah, of which Goldsmith de- 
scribes in his ‘ Animated Nater’—ah, what is 
as big as a house—ah, and his bones as big as 
a tree—ah, depending somewhat on the size of 
the tree—ah, a-l-1 a-gwine into the Ark—ah. 
And the heavens of the windows was opened— 
ah, and the floods of the g-r-e-a-t deep kivered 
the waters—ah, and there were Shem, and 
there was Ham, and there was Japheth—ah, 
a-l-l a-gwine into the Ark—ah. And there 
was the hippopoptamus—ah, that g-r-e-a-t ani- 
mal—ah, of which Goldsmith,” ete, 


Had our American preacher confined himself 
to Goldsmith’s conscientious and immortal 
work, he would not have told his hearers that 
the Deluge is proved by the shells on the 
tops of mountains, nor that the doors of the 
Ark had to be made very big, so as to admit ex- 
tinct animals, ‘some of them three or four 
times as great as the largest animals in our 
era.’? We may add here that, while Dr. Tal- 
mage has had a great and undenfable success 
as a lecturer in England, there have been some 
very exaggerated stories sent to The Herald and 
other papers; that story especially about his 
carriage having been lifted from the ground and 
carried bodily to the church. Dr. R. L. Stan- 
ton writes to The Herald and Presbyter that he 
was a witness of Dr. Talmage’s arrival, and 
went to the carriage and shook hands with him. 
“The carriage rolled to the door on the ground, 
like other carriages; and he got out of it and 
walked into the church just as other people 
o.” 
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Dr. Bacon will have more to say on the ques- 
tions raised by the action of the Wooster Pres- 
bytery. On a single small point of Church 
history he labors, we believe, under a false 
impression. He says he believes that the Cum 

berland Presbyterians ‘‘are not more ashamed 
tobe called Arminians than are our Methodist 
friends.” The Cumberland Presbyterians deny 
that they are either Calvinists or Arminians. 
They claim (according to Dr. Crisman’s “ Ori- 
gin and Doctrines of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church ") to occupy a “ medium ground” 
between the two systems, and that their theol- 
ogy, while embracing all that is good in both, 
rejects their objectionable features. Dr. Cris- 
man draws a comparison between the Armin- 
ian, the Calvinian, and the ‘‘ medium ” systems, 
and establishes the several poirts of difference 
very clearly. Take the doctrine of election, for 
an example. The Calvinist says there is an 
“unconditional election’; the Arminian that 
there is ‘‘no election in this life”; and the 
Cumberland Presbyterian that there is a ‘‘ con- 
ditional election.” The latter holds that elec- 
tion depends upon the choice of the individual, 
who, having once become a believer, his destiny 
becomes fixed and certain. 





Tus Watchtower, edited by Dr. Olmsted, 
formerly of The Watchman, comments pleas- 
antly on our editorial about the start of an 
open-communion movement among the Bap- 
tists ten (not two) years ago. After referring 
to the English history of open communtionism 
from the days of Bunyan to those of Spurgeon, 
he declares that open communionism has not 
worked at all to the decay of the Baptist 
churches of Great Britain. Dr. Olmsted does 
not think that ‘‘many’’ Baptist ministers 
stood ready to espouse open-communion views 
at the time of that movement, or were deterred 
therefrom. Indeed, in his opinion, there has 
been a wondrous change within the past few 
years in the direction of a more charitable 
treatment of open communionists. This is 
shown, he thinks, in the treatment given by 
The Examiner and Chronicle to Dr. Boyd, after 
his invitation to a Unitarian minister to remain 
to the communion, as contrasted with its ‘‘sav- 
agery”’ visited by the same paper only five 
years ago on Dr. Jeffery and Dr. Reeves and 
Dr. Olmsted himself. This testimony fs a con- 
firmation of what we said on the subject at 
some length last week. 


Tue loss which the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions suffers was the failure of 
the London house through which it has made 
its payments to its foreign missionaries will be 
even larger than was expected, reaching about 
fifty thousand dollars, owing to the unex- 
pectedly small amount of assets. And yet it 
should be remembered that this firm has saved 
to the Board more than this amount of money 
during the nearly twenty years in which it has 
done this business for the Board, entirely with- 
out charge. The failure is probably due to the 
fact that since the ill health of its senior mem- 
ber, Mr. David Stuart, the younger managers 
have lacked ability to carry on the extensive 
Eastern business of the house in these days of 
financial hasard. The loss of the Presbyterian 
Board is the more burdensome on account of 
its debt of sixty-two thousand dollars. It is 
true that one or two large bequests are likely 
to be paid in within a year or two; but never- 
theless is it desirable that the amount of the 
loss by the failure should be made up as soon 
as possible by special subscriptions. Let 
friends of the Board send in their offerings, 
even if they be small; and we trust that 
churches and ministers will not forget that 
the regular annual collection should be con- 
siderably increased. There seems to be abso- 
lut@ly no blame resting upon the. Board for the 
loss, which was not anticipated. Hereafter 
Brown Brothers will be their bankers. 





REFERRING to Mr. Alcott, Professor Swing 
says in The Alliance: 

‘‘ No new division of the Presbyterian Church 

is needed. Let the broad Christians in the 
pulpit who do not wish to teach that God elects 
men to death for his own good pleasure, and 
that he sent his Son to die for a few souls, step 
down and out, and seek fields of toil and liberty 
among the Congregationalists, or Methodists, 
or Episcopalians, or in a lonely field of toil, 
under no master but God.” 
On the other hand, we say: Let them stay. We 
believe that even now the Presbyterian Church 
is broad enough for them. If it is not, then 
let them make ft so. We do not believe that it 
was at all necessary for Mr. Alcott to with- 
draw. That Church is broader, more liberal, and 
more charitable than Professor Swing believes ; 
and, after his experience with it, he ought to 
give it considerable credit for liberality. 


“at Amherst College, recently,”’ says The 
Central Baptist, ‘the college church excluded 
a Unitarian clergyman, an old graduate, from 
the communion.” That is a great mistake. 
All the basis for the story is that in the alumni 
meeting at the last commencement the ven- 
erable retired president of a Unitarian college, 





whose long and picturesque white locks testi- 
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fied to his extreme antiquity, recalled the 
wrong which was done to him, when a young 
etudent, because President Humphrey (born 
1779) told him that he could not be admitted 
to the communion because he was a Unitarian. 
He wanted to know whether the college church 
would still exclude one who loved Christ and 
was trying to be his disciple, but was a Unita- 
tarian. President Scelye’s answer to the ques- 
tion seemed to be satisfactory to him, 


Mr. Austox Corsrx, the president of the 
Manhattan Beach Railway Company, was last 
week reported as saying that the Company did 
not want the patronage of Jews, either on the 
railroad as passengers or at their Coney Island 
hotel as guests. Jews are not agreeable cus- 
tomers, and, if their patronage is received, 
that of better customers will be lost, Hence, 
their patronage will not be lucrative, This is 
the substance of Mr. Corbin’s logic, as report- 
ed in the Herald. The probability is that Jews 
will for the most part accommodate Mr. Cor- 

.bin bg not troubling him, They are naturally 
and justly indignant; and the whole commu- 
nity ought to sympathize with them in their in- 
dignation at Mr. Corbin’s meanness. The Jews 
of this country are, as @ class, a respectable, 
orderly, and thrifty people; and, withal, they 
are citizens of the United States and of the re- 
spective states in which they reside. Any 
effort to proscribe them, whether on railroads 
or at hotels, is anti-American and contempt- 
ible to the last degree, It is just as bad as pro- 
scription on account of race or color or na- 
tionality. The people ought to frown upon it 
and make the effort adear one to its perpe- 
' trators. Railroads are public carriers and ho 
tels do business under a license, and both are 
bound to accommodate the public, without 
apy unjust discriminations, 

Tae political events of last week are the 
Republican State Conventions held in Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin and the great. speech 
of Secretary Sherman, at Portland, in Maine, 
The resolutions of these conventions had the 
same ring, the only difference being that the 
Wisconsin resolutions were the best written 
and had the sharpest ring. The Republicans 
in both states are a unit in meeting the issues 
presented by the Democrats at the extra ses- 
sion of Congress and in sustaining the finan- 
cial policy of the Government. In both they 
say a good word for the President whom they 
snubbed last year. There fs no doubt that 
they will carry both states by a decisive major- 
ity. Secretary Sherman's speech was devoted 
almost entirely to the financial question and 
consisted largely in mere history. It was full 
of tellitig facts as to the wisdom of epecie re- 
sumption and the unwisdom of the wild no- 
tions ‘of the Greenbuckers. The Secretary 
seemed to think that this was the sort of talk 
for Maine, and we presume that he judged 
rightly. Republicans {n that state ought to 
put forth their utmost effort to secure more 
votes than’ those of the Greenbackers and 
Democrats combined. This is necessary to 
elect their candidate for governor by the vote 
of the people. 


THE Democrats are just now taking it very 
sadly to heart that political subscriptions 
should be made by employés of the Govern- 
ment to defray election expenses. This, as 
they pretend to claim, is contrary to all jast 
and proper notions of civil service reform, as 
put forth by President Hayes. Were they in 
power and were the money collected and ex- 
pended to help in winning Democratic vic- 
tories, then it would be all right. But it is all 
wrong for Republicans, being in power, to ask 
Republican employés to contribute a dollar 
toward Republican victories. We are on princi- 
ple utterly opposed to political assessments 
levied upon the employés of the Government, 
as being both corrupting and oppressive. It is 
just as bad in Republicans as it is in Demo- 
crats. Yet such employés have the right to 
contribute toward election funds, if they 
choose to do so; and if they do it voluntarily, 
without any coercion, or implied menace from 
their superiors in case they refuse, then it is 
nobody’s business but their own. The money 
is theirs, and they have the same right as other 
people to spend it in their own way. The diffi- 
culty hitherto has been and is very likely to 
be that such contributions will be virtual 
coercions, which are always wrong. 





Tue railroad riots that occurred a few years 
since at Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, involved 
the destruction of private property to the 
amount of three million dollars. The owners 
have been asking for indemnity ; and the ques- 
tion has been pending in the courts whether 
the indemnity should be paid by the state, or 
by the county in which the riots oecurred. The 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has recently 
decided that the state is not responsible ; but 
that the county must foot the bill of these 
damages. This ie to be done by taxation, 
and the larger part of the burden must fall. 
on the city of Pittsburgh. The citizens of 
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that county will thus hsve an opportun- 
ity to learn what it costs to have a first- 
class riot, atid will be rather slow to try the 
Juxury a second time, Phe-law makes the 
county onsible for es. thus done 
to private property ; and the two-fold object is 
to reimburse the owners and at the sdme time 
make it the interest of taxpayers to prevent 
riote and promptly put them down when they 
occur. There is justice in the law, since it is 
the duty of sdciety to protect the property of 
individuals against destruction by riotous dis- 
turbances of the public peace. There is wis- 
dom in the law, since it makes it the interest 
of particular localities to afford the protection. 
If they do not do so by a prompt suppression 
of riots, they must pay for whatever injuries 
may accrue. This local responsibility is well 
fitted to sharpen up the love of peace and good 
order. 


Tue conviction of Colonel Buford of mur- 
der in the first degree, and his sentence to 
state-prison for life by the direction of the 
jury, give some evidence that justice still lives 
in Kentucky. The general expectation was 
that he would be acquitted by the power of 
social influence. There was no.question about 
the facts. He deliberately and in, coo} blood 
shot Judge Elliott, of the supreme court of 
that state, because he had rendered a decision 
adverse to him. The. plea of defense was in- 
sanity. The proof showed that he was 
afflicted with that sort of insanity which turns 
men into bullies and assassins. This insanity 
had followed him through a whole life, and it 
was high time that he was either hung up by 
the neck or put in a safe place. The jury in 
Kentucky haying the power to fix the penalty, 
as well as to pass upon the fact of guilt, con- 
cluded that a life imprisonment at hard labor 
would be the best disposition of Colonel 
Buford. It is to be hoped that he will stay in 
his prison home until the ordinance of Nature 
sends him elsewhere. 


Hatr a dozen cadets at West Point were ex- 
pelled the other day—at least, it was said that 
they were to be expelled ; but there is no cer- 
tainty about expulsions for the first twelve 
monthe after the youngster has been sent to his 
mother—for hazing. There was considerable 
thisplaced sympathy among their classmates for 
these rowdies, which found vent in another out- 
rageous hazing operation, of which two of the 
younger students were the victims, The offi- 
cers, determined to put an end to such ungen- 
tlemanly as well as rowdy conduct, called the 
third class before them in a body, and ques- 
tioned each one as to his knowledge of the af- 
fair. They refused to answer, and it certainly 
looks as if the whole class would be, as it cere 
tainly should be, expelled. We are not so 
poorly off for young officers’ that the country 
would suffer one bit if a whole class should be 
dropped out. Indeed, we should be better off 
without them, as it is very difficult to provide 
a place for those who graduate. We hope that 
the instructors and the Secretary of War will 
not yield one inch ; but will teach these young 
men that one who abusesa younger and smaller 
and more ignorant person lacks the elements 
out of which a manly soldjet can be made. 





A NEWSPAPER—no matter of what denomina- 
tion—in reply to the question whether the pas- 
tor and deacons have the right to administer 
the communion at a death-bed without per- 
mission from the church, replies that the Lord’s 
Supper is under the control of the church, and 
that a celebration of it at:an occasion when 
the church is not invited and without tts'author- 
ization is decidedly irregular, Now, that is a 
very nice theory; but it certainly has no 
warrant whatever from the Bible, certainly no 
unmistakable warrant. Even in the establish- 
ment of the ordinance the recognized and pro- 
fessed believers forming the body of Christ’s 
followers at Jerusalem were'not invited, but only 
a select number of them. Itis true that each 
primitive Christian Church, as recorded in the 
New Testament, celebrated the Lord’s Supper 
together ; but not because it was a chureh, but 
becauge its members were believers, It.is very 
hard to believe that, if a dozen members from 
different churches, with Paul or Peter among 
them, had met together in the desert, they 
would have been forbidden the breaking of 
bread together in memory of their Lord, be- 
cause, forsooth, there was no church there, 
This ecclesiastical theory would forbid the 

Baptists, when their tribes go up to Saratoga to 
their great annual meeting, to celebrate the 


happen to be a Baptist church in the town 
which cam take them under, its wing. The 
true doctrine of the Lord’s Supper cannot be 
80 stringent and inclastic aa that, 


-+-- The editor of the Christian Standard, of 
hia, has been holding a camp-meeting 

in Nebraska, where there was plenty of 
“unction.” In his account of it he says : “‘ The 
meeting was remarkable in the fact that so 
many ministers of the Gospel were fully saved.” 





We are getting to need a new glossary for this 


dying love of their Master unless there should , 


new cant. Unless “‘fally saved” means partly 
saved, we doubt whether even Mr. Inskfp him- 
self will’be fully’ saved ‘until in the world of’ 
bliss the ‘prontigé is‘ fulfilled; which fs only a’ 
promise here’ even to thosé who have been’ 
justified and reconciled, that “‘ being now justi 
fied by His blood we shall be saved from the 
wrath through Him.” 


«++» The Christian Index, of Atlanta, Ga., con- 
tradicts the statement of Bishop Haven that 
*‘ to-day no flag (of the U. 8.) dare fly south of 
the Potomac and the Ohio, except over the 
national forts and national cemeteries.” It 
replies : 

“The fact is that the U. 8. flag may be 
frequently seen flying from the staff on the top 
of our public buildings. On public days it is 
always displayed. On the Fourth of Saly a 
huge one was suspended across the street in 
front of our office. Others equally huge were 
displayed by our principal hotels, to say noth- 
ing of smaller ones in less public places; and 
the sight of those flags is no more a curiosity 
here than it is in New York or Boston.” 

..»» The Herald and Presbyter was once sup 
posed to have some New School tendencies ; 
but now Zhe Interior is vastly more careful 
than it isto maintain the rights of liberty in 
the Presbyterian Church. It is very free to say 
that Mr. Alcott did right in leaving his Chureh, 
and that all like him should do the same; but 
it has not one word of complaint to make 
against the Wooster Presbytery’s statement of 
the doctrine of Limited Atonement, It has 
been left for us to defend the Presbyterian 
Church, by showing that the Presbytery, in its 
reply to Mr. Alcott, has represented one-sidedly 
éven the Standards. 


.».-The brilliant Springfield Baptist corre- 
spondent of The Hxaminer and Chronicle, after 
recounting with well-concealed grief the 
troubles of the Congregationalists, thus con- 
cludes : 

‘*Meanwhile, the Church of the Apostles, 
unrent by feuds, goes on its peaceful way, with 
no great trouble on hand save that of reconcil- 
ing the sisters East and West and saving them 
from doing too much for Home Missions, Pax. 
Why couldn't we have a commission of Baptist 
referees to decide the conflicts and litigation 
among the sects ?”’ 


Certainly. And we nominate as referees Drs. 
Jeffery, Bright, Hyatt Smith, Fulton, and 
Boyd. 


...»The Rey. J. ‘W. McGarvey, a, clergyman 
among the Disciples, hag been writing a care- 


ful and excellent series of articles a oe Wee 
tian Standard about his travels in, Fastern Pal- | 
éstine. Going to Mount Nebo, he took with 
him Dr. Tristram’s ‘‘ Land of Moab’ and Prof. 
Paine’s “‘ Identification of Mount Pisgah,” to 
compare on the spot their divergent accounts. 
He fully justifies Professor Paine in his identi- 
fication, corroborating all his descriptions of 
the views from the different summita, and de- 
Glares that Jebel Sidghah is the only summit 
from which Moses’s view of the promised land 
could be obtained. 


...-It seems that the colored people of 
North Carolina are beginning to turn their 
eyes to the West, as a land where they can 
better enjoy their rights. They complain of 
being cheated in their contracts, and also of 
being virtually denied the free exercise of the 
elective franchise. Thére is no doubt that 
there is justice inthe complaint. The South- 
ern white people are simply biting off their 
own noses, in thus treating the colored people. 


....We wish that every philanthropist and 
every humane man in Georgia might read the 
article we print this week from the pen of Dr. 
E. ©. Wines, our leading American authority 
on prison reform. We hope the movement 
that has been set on foot to correct the mon- 
étrous evil of the “lease system,” as carried 
out in Georgia, will result in an early and com- 
plete success. 


..-.We try to cultivate a high ideal of the 
newspaper; but we confess ourselves somewhat 
startled by the admiration felt for it by the 
Baltimore Presbyterian, which declares that it 
‘possesses more of the omnipotence, omni- 
presence, and omniscience of Diety than any’ 
other creature in his universe!’ As the Turks 
say, do its ears hear what its mouth hath 
spoken ? 

.... The Congregational ‘‘ Year Book” puts 
an asterisk against the names of some sixty 
clergymen, .to indicate that. they are not. ac- 
credited by membership of any association 
Among them are Professors Park and Phelps, 
of Andover; James F. Merriam, of the Indian 
Orchard church, Springfield, Mass.; and Dr. 
Thomas K. Beecher, of Etmira, N. Y. 

....The Republican State Convention of New 
York will be held this year at Saratoga Springs, 
on the 8rd of September. This i¢ wise, sitice it! 
will give ample tine fora full’ discussion of 
pending questions before ‘the people.  #f ‘the: 
Republicans of New York State win thie fall, 
the, victory will be a long. step toward, settling. 
the Presidential question next year. 

-- +» Lhe editor of The Methodist says: ‘‘ Were, 
we a young man, we sbould:reckon it an honor 








to be ordained by @ bishop w face ed. 
that Methodism does ame pity! ee 
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The Methodtst advocates the ele of a col- 
ored bishop, as but a proper’ tribute to the 
large numberof colored people’ in'the denom- 
ination. 

...-The plamof a ship-canal across‘ the pe+ 
ninsula of Florida, conneecting»the | Atlantie 
Ocean with the Gulf of Mexico, has much to. 
commend it, The canal would, not, be. very, 
costly and could be built in three or four years ; 
and, if built, would greatly facilitate commer- 
cial intercourse. 

----Colonel Daniel, of Washington, who 
seems to have been the orator at the Chicago 
Labor Meeting, among other wise’ things, said 
that ‘‘two hours a day is long enough to work,” 
and that “ machinery is a curse,” showing con- 
clusively that the fools are not all dead yet. 

.-» One of the delegates to the Wisconsin 
Greenback Convention entertained. his hearers 
by saying that he wanted to see gold and silver 
demonetized, and the quality of money con- 
ferred on hogs, cord-wood, ham-fat, and buck- 
wheat. Why not put in rattlesnakes also ? 

.---Mr. Keating, in his ‘‘ History of. the 
Yellow Fever of 1878,’ puts its cost to the 
country dt 25,000 lives and $200,000,000 of pe- 
cuniary loss in oneformoranother. One-tenth 
of this sum spent in sanitary prevention would 
have prevented the fever altogether. 

....Poor Jews are economical; and that is'to 
their credit, whatever Mr. Austin Corbin may 
say. They carry their lunch with them when: 
they go to the beach, which is; a great) deal 
more sensible than patr Mr. Corbin’s 


tables. That is why they get rieh, And rich 
Jewe—nobody objects to them. 


...- Victoria seems: to have given some of- 
fense to the French people by her expressions 
of sympathy with the ex-Empress of France, 
It would bea bad thing to bea queenif the 
kindly sensibilities of the woman must be 
frozen up by reasons of state. 


..--Gen, Butler will make lively, times in 
Massachusetts this fall. He will stand a fair 
chance to be elected, unless Republicans rally 
with a good deal of unanimity. But now the 
Greenback craze is over and he éan' stand for 
no possible principle. 

....The Republican newspepers of Minnesota 
seem to be doing their best to give Senator 
Windom a good start for the Presidéntial nom- 


nation, The Senator is by no means a:aecond- 


Yate man. The party might go further and 
fare much worse. 

....We add our hearty approval to'the ap- 
peal forthe ‘‘ Clark Memorial Fund,’ proposed 
to aid the family of Dr. Alexander Clark, late 
editor of The Methodist Recorder, The excel- 
lent service which he did his Church deserves 
this tribute. 

...-The Pennsylvania Democratic Conven- 
tion was undoubtedly purely & Tilden demon- 
stration. Mr. Tilden is playing his card with 
his usual adroitness, and ie, on the whole, 
more likely than any other Democrat to win'a 
nomination. 


,-.» Mrs. Van Cott, the evangelist, rejectsas 
an insult an offering of $36.for 12 days’ work 
in a Methodist church in Poughkeepsie. She 
gays she would rather borrow money, and pay 
interest therefor, than to accept such a beg- 
garly sum. ' 

...-The Democratic party at the South fs 
solid now, and has everything its own way; 
but, sooner or later, it will tumble to pieces by 
this very solidity. Signs of such disintegration 
are disclosing themselves among Georgia Dem- 
ocrats, 


...-The Prince Imperial, in writing from 
South Africa to a friend in England, said that 
he belonged to a race of warriors, and that it 
was necessary to show himaclf as such. His 
ambition found for him an early grave. 


... General Ewing wants Eastern Demoeratic 
money, with which to run the “ Ohio idee” in 
his own state. He will not get much of it, un- 
less he makes some party trade with Mr. Til- 
den, who keeps “the barrel.” 

...-General Walker, the Superintendent of 
the Census, expresses the opinion that the 
coming enumeration of population will show 
an increase of 10,000,000 within the last decade, 
or a total of 48,000,000. 

...-The Vicksburg (Mies.) Herald (Dem) 
does not understand how Northern Democrats 
ean “gulp down:s hard-money resolution and 
a Greenback plank with the same relish.’’ 
Neither do we. 

..--The great governments of Europe, al- 
teady overburdened with their military estab- 
lishments, are increasing their standing armies, 
This does not look asif the Millennium were 
ds 
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CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN 
RAILR 


OAD. 


TERE is possibly no link in the great rafl- 
way chain stretching across the American Con- 
tinent, from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific 
slope, that forms so material a part of that 
great continental railroad and is of such im- 

ortance as the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, running from the metropolis, Chi- 
cago, to the Missouri River at Omaha. In its 
construction from Chicago westward it was 
the first to connect with the Union Pacific 
virtually making that road practicable, an 
well deserves the title it won of the ‘Old 
Pioneer.’? It had hard work as it forced its 
way over the then unsettled but fertile prairies 
of the states of Illinois and Towa; but, being 
the shorter or inside route and actually having 
less gradients or curvatures than its rivals to 
Council Bluffs, its records shay achievements 
in speed, safety, regularity, reliability un- 
surpassed, if equaled, by any competing line. 

Its improvements in the last two or three 
years have been simply remarkable, and the 
changes the most wonderful ever wrought in 
the East or West, in its roadway, rails, and 
general equipment. It is now strictly first- 
class, the model railroad, gravel ballasted, 
with steel rails, stone culverts, iron bridges, 
white-oak ties, superior engines, airy and ele- 
gant coaches, supplied with the Miller coup- 
lings and Westinghouse steam brakes and at- 
tachments, in the shape of what have been 
called ‘marvels of splendor,’ the Pullman 
palace hotel cars, in which the traveler eats 
and sleeps in the most luxurious apartments, 
with all the comforts and conveniences of a 
well stocked home. The matchless tracks and 
the scientific outfit of this road are triumphs 
of art in railway construction. But, in addi- 
tion to its qaxcellency of construction, it enjoys 
the signal advantages of natural location and 
a management that, from the highest official 
to the most subordinate employé, most sedu- 
lously cares for the convenience and satisfac- 
tion of its patrons. During the past year it 
was without a terminal detention, and such is 
the increase of its freight and travel that a 
double track fs necessitated. The develop- 
ment of the road is marvelous—iron rails in 
1865, steel rails in 1875, and steel rails and a 
double track in 1879. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railroad 
operates nearly 2,200 miles of road. (the exact 
figures being 2,158), and reaches nearly every 
important point in Northern Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin; Northern Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, run- 
ning many miles into Dakota. It transports 
millions of passengers annually and its freight 
carriage is simply enormous, From Chicago, 
westward, you can trace its California line until 
yon touch the Miseourti River at Couneil Bluffs, 
opposite Omaha, a single run of nearly 500 
miles. Northwestward, through Madison, the 
capital of Wisconsin, and through the pine 
woods of that state, into Minnesota, 400 miles 
more, Again, looking from Chicago, you can 
trace a line through Sparta, Wisconsin, La 
Crosse, in the same state, Winona, Owatonna, 
and New Ulm,in Minnesota, and northwest- 
Ww into ta, . more 
ae ge dpie..Pekote, CRieal 0 We see two 
lines running northwardly—one along the lake 
shore to Milwaukee, and thence to Fond du 
Lac; and the other running more inland 
through Janesville, Watertown, etc., also to 
Fond du Lae, thence north through Oshkosh, 
De Pere, Green Bay, and Escanaba, to Negau- 
nee, Ishpeming, and Marquette—another 440 
miles of road, Then we havéa line from Chi- 
cago to Elgin, Rockford, and Freeport ; another 
from Clinton, Ia., to Anamosa, in the same 
state; another from Kenosha, on Lake Mich- 
igan, to Rockford, in Northern Nlinois, 

Passengers to and from California, Colorado, 
Utah, Nebraska, the Black Hills, Minnesota, 
Manitoba, the East, West, North, or South, 
should see that they are furnished tickets by 
this great line. No other road has Pullman or 
anv other form of hotel car. 

Considering the vast area of territory tracked 
by this road, the number of trains datly run- 
ning, the freight and passenger business it 
transacts, its main lines and ramifications, its 
equipment, its celebrated hotel cars, and, in 
short, the character of its entire outfit, the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad eminently 
deserves the title of one of our grandest trunk 
woawr-Dolly Graphic, New York, May 21st, 











LOAN AGENCY. 


CaPiTaLists at the East, also many of our 
leading corporations, are now loaning a vast 
amount of money at the West, particularly in 
Illinois and other contiguous states. To all 
such we ask attention to the advertisement of 
“ The Central Illinois Loan Agency,” a corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the state to 
supervise the loaning of money on improved 
real estate. Full particulars and references 
will be given to all parties who desire to trans- 
act business through such an agency. 








WE call the attention. of our readers to the 
Billings Patent Steel and Iron Horse-shoe, ad- 
vertised on our last pa: The shoe is made 
of a combination of steel and iron—something 
entirely new as material for horse shoes. The 
company manufacture 39 different sizes of 
shoes at their mil',and these sizes comprise 
both the front and hind feet of thehorse. The 
shoe is made complete and perfect, ready to be 
nailed on cold to the feet of the horse; conse- 
quently, needs no forge or fire, and sayes time 
and labor. From the hundreds of letters re- 
ceived by the company from horse-owners 
and persons who have given the shoé a trial, it 
is believed that the shoe will be extensively 
used and become the popular horse-shoe of 
the country. 





Sr. NicHo.as Hotel, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 


WHEN you WiBit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
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of 190 pages, containin graphi etches 
of President Linéotn ant hl Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
of the great National Painting; “‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Emaneipation Proclamation,” including 
also an account of the picture, an account of 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
picture. We have a small supply of these 
books on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subsciibers who may wish them, at 
the nomina *price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $3, can have the book. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. pr week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


DICKENS’S WORKS. 


A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. e have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. é 


FOWLER’S METALLIC MATTRESS. 


Any person who has lain his weary limbs for 
a night on one of the above-named mattresses 
would need no praise from us to convince him 
of their excellence. Being very , elastic, they 
respond to every motion of the sleeper and 
adapt themselves so perfectly to the shape of 
the ody that its weight cannot come on a few 

nfortunately prominent bones, The writes, 
having used one for several weeks, can testify 
that Being “Japped in thought” is the only 
thing that oan compare with it for comfort. 

An illustration of this mattress appears in our 
paper this week, and gives a very good idea of 
ts general form and appearance. The springs 
are made of the best steel, and will not sag 











f vt but will keep in perfect form fo 
at |, fom metro wood about it to webT out | 


no screws to get loose; no harbors for bugs ; 
and, if you want to take up your bed and walk, 
there you are. As shown by the fllustration, it 
can be rolled up into a small epee, making it 
very convenient for t rtatio 


ONE DOLLAR TO WORCESTER. 


Wuew a railroad war has been at its height in 
the West it is said that passengers have often 
been carried a hundred miles for nothing, ;and 
given a chromo at their destination. Eastern 
competition has not brought things to that 
pass yet; but the Norwich line of steamers, in 
making a $1.00 fare to Worcester, in addition 
to their $1.00 fare from New York to Boston, 
are doing about the next thing to it: The 
agg leave Pier 40 North River, daily, at 
5:30 ». M. 


To Owners OF Horses.—It is of paramount 
importance that you should see that your 
horses are shod with Putnam’s Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse-shoe Nails, which do 
not split or sliver in driving and never cause 
lameness. Testimonials couched in the lan- 
guage of unqualified praise as regards their 
superiority are daily received by the Putnam 
Nail Co., Neponset, Mass. Send for a circular. 


Tuanks for this relief, not the least é6f which 
is a good pen. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Com- 
pany, of New York and Philadelphia, are con- 
stantly in receipt of spontaneous expressions 
of approval of their Falcon, Telegraphic, and 
other Pens, as being the best the writers ever 
used. To be had of all stationers. 


‘ 

EVERYWHERE SouGHT FoR. —SumMMER RE- 
sorTs.—Messrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 

resents to ladies and children, always health- 
ul and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


Easy boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 


Conoress WATER.—Its superiority as a 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude. 
that, produces headache, internal soreness, an 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane, All 
waters that are dangerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 























Wuen a person is weak and faint or fa- 
tigued and exhausted there is nothing so re- 
freshing and reviving as a little of Murray & 
LANMAN’S FLoniDA WaTER. Rubbed on the 
hands and temples and inhaled freely, it tones 
and braces the whole system. 


Iv the heart is the seat of affection, the 
stomach {s the altar, after all, from which love’s 
incense must arise. The piano and ‘the harp 
are well enough in the parlor; but unless the 
stomach is satisfied the eye eannot a 
beauty or the ear the harmony of sweet sound 
Gold Medal Saleratus produces. ni¢er, 





. 





lighter, 
and sweeter bread, biscuit, etc. thay ‘ other 
article of saleratus. <i - 


eases, and is 4 recommended in 

of alcoholism, as it is 9 powerful stimulant, 
and yet does not weaken the body by'‘reaction, 
as most stimulants a those 


io. We recommen 
suffering from such diseases to give it a trial.— 
Christian Statesman 


AN APPRECIATIVE VISITOR. 

Rev. Dr. Cuyuer falls into the followin 
enthusiastic vein in writing of the attractions o 
Saratoga to the New York Hvangelist : 

‘Lake Mohonk was a pleasant episode in 
vacation experience; but Saratoga has be- 
come to many of us one ofthe necessaries of 
life. No mountain scenery is so picturesque 
and no sea-surf 0 majestic that they can take 
the place of these reinvigorating waters. 
When I went down at six o’clock this morning 
into cool Congress Spring Park, with its fresh 
grass sparkling in the dew, the very trees 
seemed to stretch out their arms in welcome, 
The tame deer standing beside their chalet 
looked out of their big soft eyes as if c= | 
recognized an old acquaintance. The 
squirrel that sat breakfasting on his!nut seemed 
to be the identical fellow that had whisked 
his tail at me for a dozen summers. As for 
the bubbling glass of Congress water, it was 
the very ‘cup of kindness’ that was redolent 
of ‘the days of auld lang syne.’ Thirty sum- 
mers have not any more staled its freshness or 
dulled its sparkling effervescence than they 
have dimmed the verdure of the maple over 
my window.” 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZED BeEF TONIC, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
je ae eet and life-sustaining 

roperties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
Bitions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CaswkL., Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


FROM THE HUB. 

THERE is, perhaps, no tonic offered to the 
people that possesses as much real intrinsic 
value as the Hop Bitters. Just at this season 
of the year, when the stomach needs an ap- 
petizer or the blood needs purifying, the 
cheapest and best remedy is Hop Bitters, An 
ounce of proventine is worth a pound of cure, 
Rot wait until you are prostrated by a disease 
at rae take months for you to recover in.— 





Boston 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
BATCHELOR'S MAIR DYE. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


A WHISPER. 


If you can’t go to 
CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 


get a box of ‘ 
DITMAN’S 
SHA SALT. 
IT 18 JUST AS GOOD, 
WELCOME SOAP, 
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NOTE.—The reputation obtained by this Firm has been 
secured by the use of the Best and Purest Material, and has led 
to many and varied Imitations of their Brands, but only such 
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as bear the name of ‘‘CURTIS”’ preceding the name of 
*ssuy ‘uoysog *°OD P SIAVG SILUND 


‘‘ DAVIS” on bar or wrapper represent their goods. 


SOLD BY ALE GROCERS, 





ARCHER & PANCHAST 


GAS FIXTURES 


67 GREENE STREET, 
68, 70, and 72 WOOSTER ST.,) Broome St. 
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THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. GOOD ADVICE. | “Sulphur Soap" sooured by Letters Patent 





aii om) il. 


You can purchase of custampdiietde Druggist : 
8 Cakes Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 60 Cents, 
sab orn Sapna, te =o 
Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 
Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 


Twelve Sulphur Batlis for 5 Cents Each, 
FOR CURDS 


Obstinate Skin Diseases 


AND ALSO 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


M Any used daily in the toilet, One Cake 
cs) is sufficient to test its wondertul merits 
n clarifying the complexion, 

BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. 
GLENN'S SULPHUR nn BEEN COUNTER. 


Observe “OC. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor,” on each 
ket, without which none is spenne Bold by ali 
ruggists. Depot 7 Sixth Ave., New York. 





Three cakes sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 75 
cents in stamps. 





HAIR DYE ig the SAFEST 
and BEST. It acts instan- 
taneously, producing the 
most na shades of 
Black or Brown, does NOT 
pf Be, 
ic e ap’ as e 

oO! u every well-a 
inted Totlet for Teas & 


Pea ean) 
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FURNITURE. 


DOREMUS & CORBETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PHELPS, DOREMUS & CORBETT, 


Have REMOVED raem 
Furniture Warerooms 


TO 
Nos. 148, 150, 152, and 154 West 23d St., 


BETWEEN SIXTH AND SEVENTH AVS.,N. Y. 


Reduction in Price 
GAS. 


OFFICE OF THE 
N. Y. MUTUAL GAS-LIGHT CO., 


96 UNION SQUARE, N. E. CORNER 16rx ST., 
JULY 1st, 1879. 

THE NEW YORK MUTUAL GAS-LIGHT 
CO. HEREBY NOTIFIES ITS PATRONS AND FRIENDS 
THAT FROM THIS DATE THE PRICE OF GAS TO 
THOSE CONSUMING LESS THAN TEN THOUSAND 
CUBIC FEET PER MONTH WILL BE TWENTY 
CENTS FOR ONE HUNDRED CUBIC FEET, OR 
TWO DOLLARS FOR ONE THOUSAND CUBIC 
FEET. 

TO THOSE CONSUMING TEN THOUSAND CUBIC 
FEET PER MONTH, NINETEEN CENTS FOR ONE 
HUNDRED CUBIC FEET, OR ONE DOLLAR AND 
NINETY CENTS FOR ONE THOUSAND CUBIC 
FEET. 

A REASONABLE REDUCTION FROM THE ABOVE- 
NAMED PRICES TO LARGER CONSUMERS. 

SERVICE PIPE, METERS, AND BURNERS SUP- 
PLIED ON APPLICATION, WITHOUT CHARGE. 

THE SUPERIORITY IN PURITY AND ECONOMY 
OF THIS COMPANY’S GAS IS NOT EQUALED BY 
ANY GAS MADE. 











JOHN P. KENNEDY, President. 
CHARLES PLACE, Secretary. 
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Financial, 
THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


Tae-annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association will be held this year 
at Saratoga Springs, on the 6th of August, 
and probably continue in session three or 
four days. The circular issued by the Ex- 
ecutive Council indicates, in general out- 
line, some of the questions that will come 
before the Convention. We quote as fol- 
lows from this circular: 

‘‘The time has arrived when banks and 
bankers are compelled by the force of cir- 
cumstances to act together and seek a 
closer union, which we desire to be condu- 
cive alike to the prevention of panics, the 
revival of business, the improvement of 
public and private credit, the stability of 
our financial system, and the general pros- 
perity of the country. We shall prepare 
and lay before the Convention a report on 
bank taxation, showing what has been done 
at Washington to liberate the banking busi- 
ness from part of the -burdens of taxation. 
The duty and interest of bankers and bank 
officers in these matters are so plain and the 
relief of the banks and of the commercial 
public has so close a relation to the finan- 
cial and industrial interests of the country 
that a conspicuous place will, no doubt, be 
given to the subject im the programme of 
the annual convention. . . Moreover, 
some practical questions as to the usury law 
will receive attention, with the judicial and 
legislative proceedings on the subject dur- 
ing the year, and the changes in the status 
of the banks and bankers as resulting there- 
from.” 








It is to be hoped that the convention will 
“be a large one, and that all parts of the 
country will be thoroughly represented. 
The banking business is one of the most 
vital interests of the land, inasmuch as it 
has to do with all the industrial and com 
mercial interests of the people. If banks 
depend on trade, then it is just as true that 
trade, in its modern form, cannot get along 
without banks. Each interest is necessary 
to the other and both prosper and suffer 
together. The banks have been an immense 
help to the Government in the work of re- 
sumption, and in the refunding of the pub- 
lie debt at a cheaper rate of interest. 
Nothing can well be more stupid and in- 
sane than the clamor which ignorant or dis- 
honest party leaders have been trying to get 
up against the banks. They inight as well 
get up a clamor against farming, or manu- 
factures, or any other industrial interest 
of the people. It is not possible to conduct 
such a vast system of exchanges as we have 
in this country without the intermediate 
agency of banks; and human wit has never 
devised a better system of banking than 
that furnished by our National Banking 
Law. The marvel is that the Government 
should persist year after year in so loading 
it with tax burdens as to peril the success 
of the system. The question of bank tax- 
ation will, doubtless, this year, as was the 
case last year, be one of the most prominent 
subjects considered by the Bankers’ Associ- 
ation. The agitation should be kept up 
until relief comes, as in the end it will 
come by this means. 





SPECULATION IN TRADE DOLLARS. 


Tue Cincinnati Gazette furnishes the 
following memorandum from a banker in 
that city, which illustrates the speculation 
in trade dollars that would be adopted if 
the Government should agree to receive 
trade dollars at their face value in gold: 


“On the 15th of February I sent to my 
correspondent at Shanghai, China, a bill on 
London for £20, 8, which I bought for 
$100 currency. It was received April 20th 
and sold for $109.65 in silver. If the silver 
had been shipped at once to me here, I 
should have received it, as I did the advice, 
June 7th, being a lapse of 112 days. The 
account would stand thus: 

*« Invested, $100; proceeds, $109.65 silver. 
Interest 112 days, at 5 percentum, $1.56; 
freight and insurance back to Cincinnati, 
$2; profit on $100 net $6, or 6 per centum, 
after paying interest on the sum invested, 
which for three months makes a profit of 
about 25 percentum net per annum. It is 
estimated that there are in China some 25,- 
000,000 trade dollars. Of course, under 
these conditions, they will all come home, 
The senders will realize a million to a mil- 
lion: anda half profit. The country loses 
$25,000,000 of gold to payfor them. And 
this has the title of able financiering.” 


There is, of course, no objection to the 
purchase of these dollars simply as bullion 
at their market value. The Government 
may a8 well buy them at this rate as to buy 
any other silver. But if they are to be ex- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


charged at par for legal-tender silver dol- 
lars, and the latter are to be the equivalents 
of gold dollars, then it is very easy to see 
that all the trade dollars in China will very 
speedily be shipped to this country, and 
that the speculators in such dollars will 
carry off a handsome profit from the opera- 
tion. They will be quick to improve the 
chance, should the Trade Dollar Bill, that 
has already passed the House of Represent- 
atives, become a law. 


MONETARY 4FFAIRS. 


BUSINESS has continued quiet in nearly 
all branches; but values are firm and there 
is no pressure to sell any of the leading 
commodities except at full prices. The ex- 
port movement shows a considerable in- 
crease over several previous wecks, 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York for 
the past week was as follows: general mer- 
chandise imports, including dry goods, 
$6,168,413, and produce exports, $6,748,815. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $176,059,822, against $163,758, - 
648 for the corresponding period last year 
and $196,569,414 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary Ist, this year, were $176,500,929, 
against $189,593,815 for the corresponding 
period last year and $150,244,385 in 1877. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
NationaAL Banks —Priornity oF Unirep 
Srares Ciams.—The U. 8. Circuit Court, 
N. D.1)., by Harlan, J., has decided that the 
United States has a prior lien over other 
creditors upon the proceeds of the sale of 
bonds deposited as security for the circula- 
tion of national bank bills, as well as a 
prior claim in the distribution of the bank’s 
assets, for the payment of claims of the 
Government against such bank, and may 
apply such proceeds to the payment of its 
claim for postal and moncy-order funds de- 
posited in such bank by the postmaster. 

TAXATION.— EstTaTE OF NON-RESIDENT 
DecepENnT.—The U. 8. Circuit Court, E. 
D. Pa., by Butler, J., has decided that the 
personal property of a decedent, domiciled 
at the time of his decease in another state, 
is not subject to a collateral inheritance tax 
in the state in which such personalty is 
found, even though the } represent- 
atives of the decedent are obliged to comie 
into the latter state to reduce such person- 
alty to possession. 

ConTnact.—MOoprFICATION or TERMs.— 
Partnersnir.— The Su Court of 
Cook County, Ill., by Moore J., has de- 
cided that the terms of a contract or part- 
nership agreement may be changed by the 

ies, and such changes will be inferred 
_ the conduct of the parties through a 
long course of dealing, inconsistent with 
the terms or provisions of such contract; 
that the provisions of a contract may be 
waived by the parties, and a court of equity 
will imply such waiver when the parties for 
sufficient length of time have wholly disre- 
garded such provisions, 

Responsisitity OF BANK CASHIERS.— 
The vice-chancellor of Kentucky has or- 
dered judgment for $50,000 in favor of the 
Planters’ National Bank of Louisville, 
against a former cashier, under whose ad- 
ministration it was robbed by its teller dur- 
ing a period of over eight years. It ap- 
peared that the teller’s operations were ren- 
dered possible only by the neglect of the 
cashier to examine the books; and the vice- 
chancellor, therefore, decides that he and 
his sureties must make good the bank’s 
losses. The general doctrine is laid down 
that the cashier of a bank is the chief ex- 
ecutive and financial officer, and has charge 
of its cash, choses in action, and evidences 
of debt; and it is a part of his duty to 
supervise the books and accounts of the 
corporation, and also to see that they are 
correctly kept; and, in doing these duties, he 
is required to exercise reasonable diligence 
and skill. It is true a cashier is not an- 
swerable, like an ordinary principal, for 
the defaults of his subordinates and sub- 
agents; but he is answerable in those cases 
where it can be shown that the fraudulent 
entries or abstractions of money were pro- 
voked or where they were occasioned or 
opportunity or temptation thereto furnished 
by the improper or negligent performance 
of his duties of general superintendence. 


MONEY MARKET.—The supply of 
loanable funds has been largely in excess of 
the demand and the market has been easy 
throughout the week. Call loans have 
ranged from 2 to 3 per cent. on stocks, with 
a few exceptional transactions at 4 per cent., 
and 14 to 2 per cent. on Governments. 
Mercantile paper is scarce and wanted. We 
quote first-class endorsed notes of short date 
at 8i@4 per cent.; four months at 4@4}; 
and good single names, four to six months, 
at 5@6 per cent. 

LO N MARKET.—Consols were 
firm, closing at 97} to 98. United States 











bonds were steady and American railway 
securities irregular... ; ’ 








EXCHANGE,—Foreign' was dull and 
lower, on a light demand and increasing 
supply of bills drawn against produce ship- 
ments. The closing rates were 4.84 for 60 
days and 4.86 for demand bills. New York 
exchange was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, selling 
5-16 prem., buying 8-16 premium. Charles- 
ton, buying nominal 1-05, selling 3. New 
Orleans, commercial 4@3-16 premium, bank 
} premium. St. Louis, 1-10 discount. Chi- 
cago, steady, 1-10 discount buying, 1-10 pre- 
mium selling. Boston, par. 

SILVER.—In the House of Commons, 
England, on Friday, the Hon. Mr. Stan- 
hope, under-secretary of state for India, 
moved that the House go into committee on 
the East India Loan Bill. Sir George 
Campbell offered an amendment, declaring 
that, in view of the difficulties caused by 
the excessive changes in the relative value 
of gold and silver, advantage should be 
taken of the proposal of the United States 
to fix a standard calculated to steady the 
value of the precious metals, India under- 
taking to continue the free coinage of silver 
if the United States would do likewise. 
The amendment was talked out. 

The bullion value of the 4124-grain dol- 
lar is now at $0.8681. We quote: 


Buying Selling. 
Bar Silver (GOld).........seceseseeeeeeeress 112% 118 
Trade Dollars (currency).........+.-se00++ 9854 9014 
Halves and Quarters.........ssceeseeeees 904 par 
Dimes and Half Dimes.............-s0000+ i) par 


STOCK MARKET.—The dealings in 
stocks have been unusually large for the 
season, with the tone of the market strong. 
The continued strength of the share specu- 
lation and the steady upward movement in 
prices is due in a large measure to the fa- 
vorable crop reports from the West. Nu- 
merous telegrams received here show that 
harvesting is progressing with great rapid- 
ity in the Northwest and that the weather 
is favorable for the gathering of the crops. 
In Minnesota the yield of wheat will be over 
an average and in Wisconsin the crop will be 
very large. From Iowa and other states the 
accounts continue of a cheering character, 
and altogether the wheat harvest is likely 
to exceed the estimates of a few weeks 
since. The Granger and other Western 
shares fee) the effect of this news, and there 
has been further large buying of them 
throughout the week. The trunk line 
shares were lower early in the week; but 
afterward recovered, while in the case of 
Lake Shore the highest price of the year 
was reported. The coal shares were some- 
what irregular on a narrow range of fluctu- 
ations. The low-priced shares were gener- 
ally strong and higher, with some reaction 
at the close. Investment shares were firm. 

The following will show the course of 
prices during the week: 

4  ¥ Low- Clos- 
Albany and Susquehanns.... 85 85 F 


est. 

85 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... O84 63% 61 61 
Atl. and Pac. Tel........++++. 855 36 35 844 
Burl., Cedar Rapids,and N.. 30% 41% 89% 41 
Canada Southern..........++ 60 41 5054 59% 
Chicago and Northwestern... 71'¢ 72g 6054 72% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 985¢ 993% 9754 983% 
C.,R. L, and Pacific.......... 190% 189% 199 129 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 116 119 118 117% 
C., C., and Ind. Cen .......... a oe a 
©., C., C., AMAT... ceerereeeees 5214 51 524 

9956 

87% 


Chicago and Alton............ 8746 
Chicago and Alton, pfd...... 114 


5236 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 9954 90% 

88 

114 








4834 
107 
4756 
United States.. .... 4814 4814 4635 46%, 
Wells, Fargo & Co, 98 98 o7 807 
2846 274 
513g 
154 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 10% 20 10% 19% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 42% 42% 41 41 
Homestake Mining........... 88 88% 88 8834 
Miinois Central............++ 9034 8634 8084 
Kansas Pacific............006+ 5844 5058 5814 
Louisville and Nashville. .... 52 555g «61 6454 
784 78% 
8394 8316 
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Quickstlver, pf.............00: 894 804 38 38% 
Standard Ric sbalk todd 2 8 2 2% 
St. LouisandIron Mtn, sstd. 254 27 2414 26% 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N. .... 18% 19% 18 18% 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pf.. 49 51% 49 5&0 

St. Louis and San Fran...... 9% 104% 9% 9% 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 114% 124 My 12 

St. LouisandS. Fran., 1st pf... 2346 2354 284 23% 
Sutro Tunnel.,............+ - % % WH 44 
Ws ccccstisstecrninoes soee 8644 376 9644 36% 
Union Pactfic.......+ sesse0ee 1844 78% ‘7% 7% 
Western Union Telegraph.. 91 91 80% 90 . 
Ind., Cim., & LAf......2cccce00 8% «CO 86 
Cnc MO: Pag BH MMR. cceccocccece 86% 884 85% 37% 
Frankfort and Kokomo..... 80% «814 8 

Mar. and Cin. Ist pf 54 «C«6 5 o% 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pf........... 8% 4 % 
Ches. & OhI0..........0ceseeee “% Hm KH 
Rome and Watertown....... 18 21 18 — 


A prominent officer of the New York 
Central says tfat all talk in reference to 
any intention of that company to construct 
a line to Saratoga is unfounded. Telegrams 
of last week in reference to this matter he 
pronounced fabrications, ; 

The required assent of two-thirds of the 
second mortgage bondholders to the new 
plan of reorganization of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Road is all in except about 10 per 
cent.—say $300,000. It is understood the 
coupon due October 1st on the second mort- 
gage will be paid at maturity. The prior 
(overdue) coupons are to be funded in the 
reorganization. 

An important railroad connection has 

been made between the Baltimore and Ohio 
and Pennsylvania Railroads at Pittsburgh. 
The connection was made by running the 
track from the Baltimore and Ohio to the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and St. Louis Rail- 
road tracks, leased line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, a distance of about 100 
feet. What this move means is not definite- 
ly known; but it is thought that it is the in- 
tention to interfere with the new Pittsburgh 
and Lake Erie Road and competing lines. 

The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 





Railroad Company is said to be contempla- 
ting the construction of an independent 
connection of its own with Kansas City, and 
to be making surveys for that purpose of a 
route beginning at Linnzeus, Mo. 

At a meeting of the directors of the New 
Jersey Southern Railroad and Central Rafl- 
road of New Jersey, held at Freehold, N. 
J., on Friday, the lease of the Southern route 
to the Central was finally consummated; and 
Judge Lathrop, receiver of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern route, under the new 
title of the New Jersey Railway Company. 


Poor’s ‘‘Manual of Railroads” for 1879 
ives the gross earnings of all our railroads 
or last year as $490,108,361, as compared 
with $472,909,272 for the — year—a 
handsome gain of $17,194,089, or 38} per 
cent. It is the first time since 1873 that our 
railroads have shown an improvement in 
earnings. Considering the low rates of 
transportation, this is a most encouraging 
feature and shows that the industries of the 
country have been steadily improving. The 
miles of railroad built during the year 1878 
were 2,694, an increase of 855 miles as 
compared with 1877. The total number of 
miles now in operation is 81,841. 

RAILROAD BONDS were strong and 
generally higher under an active demand. 
Lehigh and Wilkesbarre consol. assent- 
ed advanced to 834, do. incomes to 59}; 
Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg con- 
sol. firsts to 642; Kansas and Texas consol. 
assented to 71%, and do. seconds to 324. 
Cincinnati and Springfield firsts, guaran- 
teed by C., C., C., and I., sold upto 954; 
Toledo and Wabash, St. Louis division, ex- 
matured coupons, to 993; Chicago, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis land nt incomes 
to 874; and St. Louis and Francisco, 
Class B, to 46. 

STATE BONDS were quiet. Louisiana 
consols sold at 87} to 40. District of Co- 
lumbia 3-65s were in demand at 88}, Mo. 
6s of 1889 or 90 sold at 104%. Tennessee 
old at 85 and Missouri 6s of 1888 at 1048. 
Virginia consols at 57}. 

The cases of holders of Tennessee bonds 
against the Tennessee railroads have been 
set for a hearing in Nashville, before Judge 
Strong, August 18th. 

The Louisiana Convention has finally 
decided to scale the rate of interest down to 
two per cent. at first, never rising above 
four per cent., and not to that for twenty 
years tocome. This is nothing but repudi- 
ation of twenty-five per cent. of the debt, 
and the proceeding is all the more Sage 
ful on account of the way in which it h 
been accomplished. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS.—Government 
bonds have ruled strong throughout the 
week, the principal demand being for new 
fours. Large amounts of bonds which have 
ceased bearing interest have not yet been 
presented for Sevaicet: and, in the present 
state of the peg it is probable 
their redemption proceed sev- 
eral months. 

Some of the banks are withdra their 








Ten-forty bonds, held to secure ion, 
and are depositing legal-tender notes as 
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Two millions have been so de- 


waite during the present week. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 
Bia. Asked, 
United States V GIXOB........+- 122 125 
United States sixes, 1880, Ae I 
mages Seahes Snes, Se ocoupon..... 1 1 
States sixes, 1881, 1 104 
United States sixes, 1981, coupon..... 1 104 
United States fives, 1881, . 2 1 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 1 104 
“pited States 43s, 1801, registered... 1 106: 
ited States 1891, coupon....... 1 106 
fours, 1907, > 108 102 
tes fours, 1907, coupon...... 102 102 


TREASURY BALANOES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $351,257,800in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. The 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion for the week were $1,936,550. The 
United States bonds held for ‘circulation 
withdrawn during the week were $3,868,- 


450. National bank circulation outstand- 
ing: currenc * re 484,658; gold 
a $1,467,500. 


The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year, are as 
follows: 








1 
Boston... 07000 
——.. dame 
$2,202,000 
THE BANK STATEMENT shows & 


large increase in legal tenders and deposits, 
while loans are over two millions less. The 
surplus is increased $2,887,925, the banks 
now holding $13,369,950 above legal re- 
quirements. 

The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 






























































bs catiadanbadesiin an $2,137,200 
Legal. tenders. Inc” 8,770:200 
Total reserve. . Inc. 3,695,100 
DOPOsits.... ..sessereeee .§ Inc. 8,228,700 
Reserve required BAL Ine. 807. Ha] 
Burplus........ cccceeeee . Inc. 2,887,025 
Circulation......... on a Inc. 17,900 
BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations = as follows: 
meri sa 1 
A eccccee = 
Ty oir et 156 — 
funiege Bach. 100 pote ere a 
Bute'rs & Drs.. 0 - -_ 
poet Bh Not'nl. 118 = hs’ % 
§ 110 | erchan = 
— ‘ch e. 15 
200 pa 
140 pasens — 
— {New York. = 
99 Row Fore, Co...14' =~ 
— {Ninth Nat i 
92 ih a Kee - 
- 1 forth River... ~ 
al tal _ 
145 — - 
= |People’s, 120 
85 Weis _ 
3 Republic. = 
1 \Seventh Ward 92 
6 & - 
a 10 
125 ‘Ten = 
- | 146 
= | 145 


The Chemical Bank of New York some- 
times makes big figures; but never, we 
think, equal to those of last week, when it 
presented a demand for called bonds and 
received a single check from Treasurer Gil- 
fillan for nearly eleven millions of dollars. 
—_—_— 
Orrice or Fisk & Hatou, BANKERS AND 

DEALERS | 





IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau StTREgT, 
New York, July 7th, 1879. 


Tae sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
espeeial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition i 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 

We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 


desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 


ta Holders of Frvz-Twunrtms, of either 
issue, and of Tan-ForttEs, should take notice 
that ALL THEIR BONDS HAVE BEEN CALLED IN 
FOR REDEMPTION, that the Five-Twenties have 
all ceased to draw interest, and that the inter- 
est on the last of the Ten-Forties will cease on 
the 2ist day of the present month. As they 
will lose interest. on their money by holding 
their called bonds that are past due any longer, 
and as those not yet due can now be disposed 
of as advantageously as at maturity, holders 
will find it to their interest to make their ex- 
changes and reinvestments at once. 


FISK & HATCH. 


No’ 10! Booadwan: Now York, saly i Toth. 19 199. } 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this 
day declared a DIVIDEND of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. (834), payable on and after the 19th 


inst. 
W. 4. MAGARIOAL, 
Acting Seeretary. 








[Compagnia Universal du 
Ca atau 


Capital. ...............Frs. 400,000,000. 


President -Mr. F. De LESSEPS. 


THE COMPANY 8 FORMED WITH THE OBJECT 
OF CONSTRUCTING A SHIP CANAL THROUGH THE 
ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, TO UNITE THE ATLANTIO 
AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 

AN INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
STOCK OF THE SAID COMPANY WILL BE OPENED 
ON THE 6ra AND Tru OF AUGUST, SIMULTANE- 
OUSLY IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 











Referring to the above, the un.jersigned beg to in- 
the pe blic that they are authorized to receive 
fa ctiptions ons % a office in the CITABLE BUILD. 
ING, WAY and No. 78 CEDAR ST., 
where thi ey ti be 4 give “further informa- 
tion as deliver forms of a for 
Subscribers will posit 25 france (or 
$4.85) rahare on fons 160" trance (at current 
rate of excha: 
The balance bet paid on a Fastlane notice of at 


least three months. 
Interest at the rate of 5 per om. per annum on the 


capital id is guaranteed by the company to the 
spares ders di the time Oe the construation of 


New York, July 26th, 1879. 


CREDIT LYONNAIS, 


NEW YORK AGENCY. 


BROWK iti 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
eposited or satisfactory guaran 





unds sterling, for use in any part of the 


ori aten ter Geodtegmay be mad the abo 
house ‘direct ot or, trough any tdes tah’ os 


world, 









OFFicz OF THE 
Famracut Fre Insurance Company; 
No. 846 Broapway; BRANCH OFFicr, 184 BroaDwar, 
New York, July Sth, 1879. 


ue BOARD @F DIRECTORS HAVE 
THIS DAY declared a Semi-annual Dividend of 
Five per Cent., also an extra dividend of Two and 
One-half per Cent., payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Sectetary. 


SAND, HAMILTON & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Ne. 3 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
P.-O. Box 1888, 


Buy and Sell on Commission all Rawerisien dealt in on 
snes opati ses pal ec oan otto 
chan mn ven to 0 

THEO. V. D, 


Member of the W-¥- Stock “Exchange and N.Y. Min 
mber cha \° 
ing Exchange. Jos DEW. DIMOCK. 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


uote and Profitable. 

ne make personal opeination of all security offered. 

Tee . A. MOORE 

wow yore htnstaacks scent Wists 
Co.,and Messrs. M. H. Mallory 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 








tna. 
er & 











Minneapolis and St. Louis First 


Mortgage -— ~cent, 





old 9 
iret waar AND DECEMBER. 
RB SALE AT 96. 


DUBUQUE AND DAOTA FIRST MORTGAGE 


Siax-per-cent. Forty-year 
ws Bonds. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED BY THE 
oUe re We hoe CITY R. R. CO, 
CRUED INTEREST. 


4 enna BY 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


% NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


face m, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 


bende Ho a = Banka. 


barr 7 P. POTTER, President. 
—LITTLE PITTSBURG CON. 


N Oita COMPANY, 118 and 115 
eet New York, ~~. 17th, 1879. 











The Bo ve this a 
jdong of $100,000 (one hundred thousand dollars), be- 
ing per (par v: 00) on the 
capital stock of the com , out of the net earnings 
for the month weber phn } baya’ at the office or 
Oa ote hooks will close July 90th’ and reopen on 


the 11th of yoy GEO, C. LYMAN, Secretary. 
Tux Lake SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RaILwaY 
ComPanry, 





‘ANY, TREASURER’S OFFICE, 


puree Dares 
Dine thie UB ROTORS os Eh ra ain 1] 
iT. w 


E-HALF 
th i y= of yi. ey at rate office 
a Tne: rece bo a will be elosed Ly o'clock & 
TURDAY, the net., and w 
{ho nerning * WED NESDAY the 61 the 6t ah de day of J ae 
next. 





THE 


CENTRAL 


ILLINOIS 


FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


Jacksonville, Illinois, 





Capital, - = 


$200,000. 





This Corporation has bought the business 


of the old 


“KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY,” 
and is fully organized for business. 


Mix to Ten Per Cent. Mortoages 





FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE IS 
NOTHING BETTER. 





For Circulars address 








New York, Mey England, and Werlrn 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine 8t., N. Y., 
Capital Stock . . $200,000, 


ffers to investo: h 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, SCHOOL BOUDs ame 
RAILROAD 


SUN ayers Mokroac 
ane Pn ' desirable securities, bearing fr oe 


interes 
Govtiomante made for holders of defaulted securities. 
Information in detail —- ae eee ” oy wl 
Guo. W. Dangroms, Vico Presid oe 
‘u. P. Watson, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Vermont Township, Fulton m County, Blinds, 
Holders of the er the pron 

hereby notified that, uni under rovisions pores oye ore in 

said Bonds, the Tow pate 

mater of the ote Hy of ite indebtedness consist- 

“+ RIA A 


4 ING BONDS to the 

amount of 480,000, Wain ~s with cash requ’ e 

has been p) with ork. New En- 

jong: and Western avestment Company, 

1 Pine Street, New York City, with au- 

ority to se ° or exchange the Bonds with holders of 
our outstanding Bonds. 


Interest. on said old Bonds will cease on the FIRST 
DAY OF SEPTEMBER NEXT, at which date the Town 


= ay cash at par and accrued interest for outstand- 
in, 
Information in detail will be furnished upon appli- 
said INVESTMENT Cre 


cation to 
LLIA M MELLOR, 
Supervisor 0 Me the Town of Vermont. 


WILLIAMsBURG CITY Fine INSURANCE Company, 
BROOKLYN, July 11th, 1879. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day DECLARED A 


Dividend of Ten per Cent., 
payable on demand. 





N. W. MESEROLR, Secretary. 

OFFICE OF THE LAMAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF) _ 

New York, No. 184 ppoapwat. 

New York, 10th July, 1870. 

5 Goeeaneees DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER 

CENT. on the capital stock of this company is 
payable on demand. 

WM. R. MACDIARMID, Secretary. 


INVESTMENTS 
Paying 9 and 10 per Cent. Interest, 


BONDS, Principal one Interest, Be able at our Office, 
and secured by Firs Lay. -sdy lity =i 
poe ‘to at le ea the 


= value 
the For sale > 


Geo. Opdyke & Co., 


Bankers, 120 Broadway, N. ¥. 














TALCOTT & SONS, 


No. 38 Broad St., N. Y., 
BUY AND SELL ALL SECURITIES 


DEALT IN AT THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


F. L. TALCOTT, A. BELMONT TALCOTT, 
¥.L. TALOOTT, Jn, _ Member of the N. ¥. Stock kx. 
Refer, by permission, to 

Hon. Avaust BELMONT, of August Belmont & Co., 
Bankers, No. 19 Nassau Street. 
Mosks 1 ‘Tayior, Esq., President National City Bank. 
SHERMAN, Esq., President National Mechanics’ 


The Massachusetts and 
New Mexico Mining Co. 


INCORPORATED MARCH 20th, 1879. 
Stock Forever Unassessable. 


OFFICE, 7 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Room 23, Bosten. 








DIRECTORS. 
JOHN 8. CHAS. D. JENKINS. 
B. HASKE ELL, dace y. © B. RICH. 
tow SELL, NEWCOMB, 
of Boston. 


Gen. 
ELIJAH WEEKS JOSEPH T. YAN 
of Silver City, New Mexico. 


aS propert of tee be Company consists of the 
Ledge 500 feet in length by 600 in 
eaeed at Silver ‘Siee, Silver Flat Mining District, 
Grant County, New Mexico. 
pn the last ten months’ work 216 tons of ore ex- 
rom this mine ret at the 
ton. This at an ex- 








PROVINGR oF “Quanal 


GOVERNMENT LOAN. 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Tusogens Puvable in New York 
r Londen. 


revenues of the Province are about $2,500,000, 
mom Tat = Loree payab! 4 
ann in minion Government 
aa SepSecorllen a 


The pro 
cities of — Ks and Quebec) and of its inhabi dates Se 
numbering about 1,250,000, is liable to be assessed 
necessary for the payment ‘of this loan. 

Accumulative sinking fund of one o> Na saa per an- 
num is provided for payment of this loan. 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 
CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 


20-YEARK BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED, 


Principal and Juterors Payable in Besten, 
San avd December, 


FOR SALE BY 
BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 
64 Wall Street, ORK. | 28 State Strect, 








$10. 1,000 mi invested in Wall St. Stocks 
> gent free es explaining. ev sythine. 
CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St. &. : a 
$1050 —in orate atc Se es 100 
a = eek on Stock 








WM. D, SANDERS, Actuary. 





Rep et Ctrculass hoe’ Address 
Bi mcrae rain Oe glare 








Commercial, 
OUR NAVIGATION LAWS. 


“ae general theory of our navigation 
laws in respect to the American registration 
of vessels is contained in section 4182 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
which reproduces a law first enacted in 
1792 and reads as follows: 

‘‘ Vessels bnilt within the United States 
and belonging wholly to citizens thereof, 
and vessels which may be captured in war 
by citizens of the United States, and law- 
fully condemned as prize, or which may be 
adjudged as forfeited for a breach of the 
laws of the United States being wholly 
owned by citizens, and no others, may be 
registered as directed in this title.” 

The practical working of this statute is to 
exclude from American registration all for- 
eign-built vessels. The citizen of the United 
States cannot go into the general market of 
the world and buy a vessel where he can 
buy it at the cheapest price, and then have 
it registered as an American vessel. The 
vessel must be built in this country, as well 
as be owned by a citizen or citizens of the 
United States, or be excluded from registra- 
tion. Such has been the law on this sub- 
ject ever since 1792. The law when first 
passed was a retaliatory measure, to meet 
and offset a similar law enacted by Great 
Britain. In 1849 the British Parliament re: 
pealed all its restrictive navigation laws and 
established the doctrine of free trade in 
ships; and, hence, Englishmen could there+ 
after buy their ships in any part of the 
world and have them admitted to British 
registry. France and Germany, the two 
nations that are now the rivals of Great 
Britain for the ocean-carrying trade, have 
adopted the same principle. The Congress 
of the United States continues to hold on to 
the old theory in reference to this subject. 

The following figures, compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics, are instructive, as show- 
ing what proportion of our exports and im- 
ports was carried in American vessels in the 
years given, as compared with the propor- 
tion carried in foreign vessels: 








We are here confronted with the fact that, 
hile in the year 1821 American vessels car; 
ied almost nine-tenths of our imports and 
‘xports, they now carry only a little more 
than one-quarter; and that, while our trade 
in American vessels has increased about 
threefold, our trade in foreign vessels has 
been multiplied about sixty times. We are 
annually paying nearly a hundred millions 
of dollars to the owners of foreign ships as 
carriers of our export and import trade. 
Our own ships do but little more than one: 
fourth of the business; and, hence, reap a 
proportionately small part of the profit. 
Such a fact loudly calls for some remedial 
~measure, What shall it be? 

We are inclined to adopt the view repeat. 
edly announced by the National Board of 
Trade, which is that our navigation laws 
need to be changed. The reason why for 
eign-built ships carry so large a part of our 
foreign trade consists in the simple fact 
that these ships are built at less cost than 
that of American ships, and, hence, can 
profitably do the business at a cheaper price, 
They can underbid American vessels, and 
yet make a handsome profit. This , gives 
them an advantage which would at once be 
lost if citizens of the United States were 


permitted to buy their vessels in:the .eheap- f 


est market, and yet have them admitted te 
American registration, without any\refer- 
ence to: the country in which they were 
‘built, Such a modification of our naviga- 
tion laws would secure free trade in ships; 
and, in view of the present condition of our 
shipping interests, we believe it would: 
wise. We see no other remedy-for a. 
culty which all concede, 





5 clad 1,810 


pac ‘kages from ost, and 29 ackages from 
other ports; in all 2, 246 pac nA mee for the 
week, and 

Since Jan. 1st, 1870, 90,622 p’ “g's, V at. 8, 


GAMBLING CONTRACTS. 


Tue Albany Law Journal publishes the 
ease of John Fareira vs. George 8S. Gabell, 
in which the Supreme Court of Pennsyl: 
vania gave the following definition of a 
gambling contract: 

‘‘A wager may be defined as a contract in 
which the parties stipulate that they shall 
gain or lose upon the happening of an un- 
certain event, in which they have no inter- 
est except that arising from the possibility 
of such gain or loss.’ 


The legal difference between such a con- 
tract.and one of indemnity was illustrated 
as follows: 
“A and B agree, in consideration of a 
pope paid by B, that if a certain ship is 
ost at sea A shall pay B the value of the 
ship. If B has no interest in the ship, it is 
a wagering contract; but if B has an inter- 
est and will be loser if the ship is wrecked, 
it is a contract of indemnity, and not a 
wager. So, if two men agree that if coffee 
rises in price one of them shall pay a sum 
of money to the other, it is a wager, if they 
have no otber interest in the offee than 
ek wing out of the contingency about 
they stipulate.” 
7 aaake illustration of.such a contract 
is that of two men betting on a horse-race 
oran election. Each puts upa given sum of 
money, and the agreement between them is 
that in one event the whole of the money 
shall go to one of the parties, and that in 
another and different event, it. shall go to 
the other party. Both bet against each other 
upon the happening of an uncertain event. 
This is a wager, or a gambling contract. 
All contracts having this feature, whether 
in reference to the so-called purehase and 
sale.of stocks, or wheat, or anything else, are 
deemed gambling contracts; and, because 
they are against public policy, the law 
treats them as void and refuses to enforce 
them, and also refuses to enforce other con- 
tracts growing out of them and entered into 
for their fulfillment. They do not come 
into the category of legitimate trade or that 
of indemnity. They are simply gambling 
operations, by which one man loses what an- 
other gains, and are, on the whole, detri- 
mental to society. Certain contracts of this 
character are forbidden by law, and the 
general principle of law is that none of 
them should be enforced. 





DRY GOODS. 


CURRENT business has been very quiet in 
all branceee yee eék, and mi 
would have been abont at a stand-still had 
it not been for continued deliveries on ac- 
count of former orders. bi la es 
Cotton goods were quiet, though prices 
ba firm. Very few goods have begun to 
late, as the deliveries Fe account of 
olde ers still absorb the prodyet of all t 
leatling The export t continu 
large.. The shipments Par the week .in- 
kages from this port, 407 





Same time in 1 4, 
Same ti } et 1877. a0 . 

e time 876, 51, 476 p’k’g’ 8, valued at... 4,180,821 
Same time ii , 89,660 p’k’g’s, valued at... 5,288,226 


Brown and bleached shirtings and shect- 

—— were in light request and without new 
eatures. 

Cotton flannels were quiet. 

Cottonades were without chi 

Corset jeans and tickings were in small 

movement. 

Print-cloths were - uiet, but unsettled, 
with a marked tendency toward lower 

prices, _We quote 4 1-16c, for 64x64 cloths 
od 4c. for 56x60. 

Prints were in fair request for nearly all 
dark and medium fancy work, "Bhirtings 
and robes were in moderate movement. 

Ginghams were in better request for 
— eheeks;-but other styles were quiet. 

ress goods were still quiet. 

Woolen goods haye been without partic- 
ular change. Transactions continue light, 
though stocks do not yet accumulate, be 
cause of continued deliveriesion acdount of 
former orders. 

Faney cGagsimeres have been in fair re- 
quest ner apd the he makes are sold con- 

mo ahead, stocks of other makes’ 
rom g 


e demand for worsted coatings has 
been light, but steady. 
Overcoatings generally rule dull, with | 
most Led a for rough-faced and fancy- 
8. 


nel ey Sa were in fair demand for 
leadin, ng make 
Cloakings and repeHants ‘are rather quiet" 
so far as respects new business; but duiv. 
eries are considerable. 
Satinets were dull. 





have o en such small lots as 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Fore yo peng quiet, and buyers 4. 
y . 





is ott m iilinery and trie alk 
rts 0 ign ‘this 

port cer week pecan $1,614,707, 

ate an increase of meegptes as com- 


pared With fast weék, and: $205,000 
nee with the corresponding week 


Ie Fost aosk Jn is sual rae fies va leea than ae 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO ANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER THE NITED STATES. 


Morpar wDAY EVEN™G, July 28th, 1879, 
































GINGHAMS. 
yaaa aaNet c {Lancaster.... ccccces O 
Bates o-.2ccecce ‘Plunkett..........+ 9 
Glasgow ...... anne ;Randalmon Ractuascicaa 94 
Gloucester ......++ 9 |Renfrew............ 104 
Mohawk...... o---- 9 .Cumberland........ ey 
PRINTS. 
Albion............. 64|/Manchester ........ 7 
mem oh ° 
Hen’s{fancy.. ° 
— 6 
Coche 408’, 
Dun is fancy.... — 
Freeman...... coocee 
Garner’s....... cone 6518 prague’ 16 
Ghonceater basessoess 63|Southbridge........ 63 
ye eodccceee & Deseseeee 
milton........... —'Wameutta......... -_— 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F..... 86 53\Laconia...... 84 18} 
Atlantic, A ee. 6. Bibsoah us «sacs 9-4 21% 
s.09 3% 6 seee104 % 

pee Ape 36 «8 ee ao 11-4 27 

« P..... 87 +6}/Massachusetts : 

“« LL....86 *BB....86 64 

siden xe sty St" F “ E......383 
Appleton, A....36 8} pict’ PRES | Bt 

sb xx 64 se Oceans 54 

od R....36 ia  Stand..386 8 
Augusta ....... 86" 7 |Medford....... 86 7 

er ¢ 6 |Nashua, fineO.... 
i wee a , cscs 
Broadway...... 86 Be = E..33 8% 
Bedford, R..... 80 oe W..48 13, 
Boott,G@....... 34 54|/Newmarket,K..30 5 
a: BAe 868 dy G..36 64 
dh: See 80 — " RR.36 «8 
sdadecheta, 53 PEEL. 89 7 |Pacific, Extra...86 8 
Continental, ¢. 36 OTE 1 SY ee TW 
8%|Pepperell..... 7-4 16 

coogi, D 6 - aed 1 
tisae 6s} ae D4 1 
“ 8°80 7 ses --.104 : 

ve nao. ee se --11-4 27 

. = “ BAS 

A Pepperell,E fine 39 8 
7 “ O....83 7% 

63 = N....80 6 

838 «+6 Pequot, A poswer 36 8 

Ellerton, WS..10-4 23} Peco 40 9 
Great Falls, E..36 8 LE Ss 45 134 

« a3 : Saenrg ~ 

ee ge ee 
Indian Head... .36 « --40 = 8} 
“ | a eee 86 «8 
wie . oer oS Rh ccc 86 8} 

$e — 18 |Utica....,.....86 10 
Indian O “ heayy....40 104 
"40 Obj it Lehed +78 824 

 NN..3B 7)  y.,.....5.86' 85 

“ EE . .36 74) Wameutta, ST, .50° 17 

ae AA..0 8 “ :) R 
Lyman; E*.....36 8 pido TD BU 
Lawrence, LL ..36 64 ee --89 30 
Y....86 — -“ 99 82% 

6 XX...36 8 w h 108 87 

o pee” achusett..... 86 
Langley, A..... A ee ee 

ee atameae 83 | i” pea 40 11}, 
Laconia, O........ 1% OO oeesee 48 124 

BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
—" ae pee Orchard, - 

PE Te ie Re A) 

o¢ — ng mn, sees 
Allendale... 6-4 15 | ec osed ‘OY 

a eens 14 itt “ Cambric..36 18 

we  leeeeee 84 20 |Masonville...... 33 10 
Bartlett, A 86 8t|/Nashua, E......36 9% 

ae. AR maf cacaere 84 21 
Ballou & Son. . .36 tT a 

ce CAD. * +2-10-4 25 

Bay ‘Mtns Suieeeee 86 C&D Newmarket, H. 36 6} 

ene So N. Y. Mills..... 36. 12 

Boott, R......,-24 a Ladies’ w'r.30 9 

“G. ececeses Pepperell..... 6-4 16 

66 BB..5..998 7 6- + space If at 

6 FIM. i ded _ ree - ST 

a soe 36 (72 “s cocee D4 24 
oF Un Mi peenapee io] eee 

Cabot........+5 18) 7% rs it Fa 

ie 44 8})Pequot........ 5-4 16 

ra -+9-8 7 Re Bank bikieaeie 36 — 





. : . ood 
Canoe. .....-...27 Slatorrile, 8 
Ciiiton, A seevees te » 4 it 











have been obliged to in order to keep u 
Shear call eee | 
, are ndt yet pre P 








r 8.. x. 
a Br ess Px ROO ie 
. “" wane: 8 : oan . 20 
RAR cc csnee COR) 8 . cccsescen 
of the Loom oe secesaebe 9-4 oy 
| © cashed 10-4 874 
a é ve 83 | * heavy....100 = 
Forestdne..!-38 5 Whitt Rock. 388 ¥ 
reen, G........ —)|Wamsutta: 
Gaia Meda ADM. 8 OXX.86 12 
Spy 7 “  cambric.36 144 
js? 36 ft “ twill....36 
a BL « @blewidth 13! 
. wer} : Wi ; Neve 7 
+ BS oy 2 
wee i 5 Repticn 10; 
3 8 “ cambric.... 11 
s 94) Whitinsville....36 
11 = 222-88 
| wi i ok 12 |Wiliamsville:| 
whe? 8 Al. .86 li 
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wo JEANS. 











Amoskeag........ tel Eeares sateen. 8 
patrooege sat. Si Nene jeacwes< - 
Canoe River...... Naumkeag sateen 8 
Clarendon........ Clip erell......... 
Indian Orch. Imp. 7 \Rockport........ 7 
Laconia ...... ree “hiMancheste Aceqey< 
Amoskeag, ACA.. “7 Hamilton, BT.... 18 
ae 6 44 20 wis ae | 
a J Ee 155; Methuen, A...... 14 
sh ee 1 x rhe ae 
“ 6 v.00 Pemberton, AA. — 
-" A B.... — 
B. cose “ _=- 
eT eateas ri Swift River...... oi (9 
Cordis, AAA ee 15 Thorndike, A cael 9 
45 tO} bas oe Oe it ween? No.1 — 
TOUMOL,. Sccccoccs WEUEOME CC ccsis cscs 16 
Pearl River....... ist % aeeulceeehy 184 
Lewiston, A....86 17 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag........ 16 \Otis, BB.. e- 125 
Boston...csccccee 84) Pearl River.. seskees 154 
Col’mb’nh’y bro.. 16 |York............. 153 
© XXX brn.. — |Warren, AXA.... 14 
Everett........ eee BB...... 1 
Otis, AXA....... 14 thle, > Se 11 
icone pant me aan Medal....... 
American...... 9 @0. iLewistn, A...— @— 
Amoskeag.....104(@114 Otis, BB....... — @ % 
“ fancy..— bane Thorndike, A..— = Brod 
Columbian....— 4 B.. > gio 
Hamilton...... —_ eu encase, A 9 
Caledonia, . nee Br \Park Mills, No. 60. 11 
a 11 |Prodigy.......... 11 
Economy......... 113/Old York......... 13 
Far & Mars, No, 0,5. 10 /York,I........... 1% 





No.6. 11 
Park Mills, No. 50. 10} 


‘Lace-Making Materials, 


This beautiful and ue meat  Saney work has become so 
foneray, ae we a oe i yy 4 to every, state 

e Union. We r Large supply alwa: 
iD stock. an. We import direct Large supBIy ” 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, | 
Toledo, O. 


R.H. MACY & 00, 


14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, 
RAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
‘ TABLISHMENT. 


“ AA extra... 15 





FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN POPU- 
Special care given to MAIL Orders from our patrons at 
Home or Tourists. 


DURING Y AND AUGUST THIS ESTABLISH- 
ed, WILL ON SATURDAY AT 12 O'CLOCK 


RH. MACY & C0, 


To Dry Goods Dealers. 


— MOST POPULAR and fashionable 
novelt ft next fall will be my “ Dec- 
orated*? Handkerchiefs, Doilies, etc; a 
“charming vignette figure sketch?’ being 
beautifully drawn with Pen and Ink (in- 
delible) in one corner. No two alike. 

FOR THE FALL AND HOLIDAY de- 
mand orders should be given NOW, as the 
work must positively be done during the sum- 
mer mo and only @ lintited number of 
orders can be entered, 

For samplesand full particulars address 


F. A. WHITING, Dunellen, N. J. 


GOODS & OUTFIT} 1 | Me 
GOODS MAILED 
< To every State and Territor 











justiag 


fas ordered, and even then, ir f not 
Ieamas expected, exchanged or th 
ne funded 


Mail F ioe aoe for Sam les and Supplies, 
Ry. y pPhiladniphte 





CHAREST! BEST! MOST QURABLEY 


UNION HON WEB | in tana, 


Glencester, Masa. 
Descriptive Price- 
on applica- 








Hl ESR BROTHERS, 
WELETSHIELD, MASS.) 


ad roe soo calebraled 









ve. It the 
tie alee 
in making trim- 


ustrated Description, Test!- 
monials,s samples of work, ete., meal, 


} anywhere, for only One 


For particulars about our grea? 
$10 Dietionary Premium see page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
| Rates of Advertising, and Club- 





bing Arrangements, see page 31. 
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Weekly HMlarket Review, 
Ofor the week ending Friday,  Shly 2th, 1879.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 
COFFEE. — Braz Correr. — The 





amount of business transacted has been only, 


fair,there being no change in the general 
features of the market. Holders continue 
very firm in their views, and display no dis- 
position to acoept any reduction upon full 
valuations, while buyers, feeling less confi- 
dent, by.reason of the telegraphic advices 
received from Rio, together with the mod- 
erate distributive movement, are bidding 
lower prices, and evince little desire to 
—— except at a concession in value. 

Corrnrs.—West India growths have 
been fairly active and the market is steady, 
especially for Maracaibo, the position of 
which is exceptionally strong, the available 
stock having become materially reduced; 
and desirable grades are held forfull values, 
and in some instances at higher limits. 
There isa good demand; but the firmness 
of holders retards the operations of buyers. 
We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 20 
Santos, Best to Chole Radviesecces soi @19% 
REE sedis cccscsaes cchseces ete 24 @27 
| __ a E RS Ore eeey 25 
Maracaibo....... maven debdetdeceecas 15 18 
EU eb dotce eee Cbocate seeeel6 @I17 
TEA.—There is still a very quiet market 


for invoice parcels. The demand is light, 
especially for old crop, and the small busi- 
ness in progress isnegotiated with difficulty. 
Values generally are in buycrs’ favor and 
dealers continue to comp) of the slow 
distribution. The orgy © sale on Thurs- 
day was a good one. The offering was 
small and the com mpediiian and bidding’ was 
pn and spirit Japan kinds showed 


marked improvement. The Formosa 
er though of low character, showed 
es and the Greens sold well. 
We quate: 
Young Flyson..........56 ceccccececs 18 @s0 
English Breakfast......... Fodavevard 20 @% 
UncoloredJapan...... b bcde tice cdc veel 
OOlONE......sereceeccere coceee veeeeW @IS 


SUGAR.—Raw Suearn.—A bo amount 
of business has been transacted, and the ad- 
vance in rice has been fully maintained. 


olders are extremely 
confident rd thelr views and look ¢ to estab- 
Rg aes 





aa all pos a ral are held @ at eal 
quotations, while some lots are for the mo- 
ment held at higher limits. The lower 
es are unchanged and rather nominal 
p value. ReFINED.—The market ruled 
, With a good business in progress 
production well sold up, until yes- 
poor oon, when a fresh demand 
made its appearance, and the market closed 
last ve age! pened ‘excited and somewhat 
irregular. e quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 7 
Harv.—Cut Loaf.............ece eee 
CROSNEE 660 ccceccccccceccs 


Wauitt.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 
Steam Refined A 





MOLASSES.—The he nd for boiling 
sock continues light, and the market is only 
about steady on the basis of 25@25} cents 
for 50° test. Refiners are fairly stocked for 
prose resent requirement, and, with their pro- 

ction moving slowly, there is no dis 
sition to — their wants. New On. 
yaayerrl n moderete trade demand. We 
quo’ 


Cosa, Grocery Grades ..... pieee vex nominal. 
$¢ f OB ce eceseeesncees Dd @25h 
Naw , New Crop, Fancy....— 
“a “ “ G a | 40 


FISH. — shore] continues in liberal 
receipt, and —_ uality of those to hand are 
generally a pave the few buyers 
present being in uest of Pt ge fish. For 
such “a9 are offering t the feeling is some- 
what easier at $6.50 for No. 2 and $3.50 for 
Medium No. 8. The arrivals of .Cod con- 
tinue” iimited. ‘while! the demaud is fairly 
active. Georges are held firmly at $4. Box 
Herring = are in tag. (ites cae but ther is nothing 
afloat ‘off nomial otations 
are Tia eet cents for Scaled and 15@16 for 
No. 1. For Barrel Herring there is no in- 


SALT. —Liverpool Fine continues very 
quiet; but the sup ory is kept small by the 


eprienvars importers, buyers 
Sere duced to anticipate t iy future 
sree by be wy et elec 
quite ; e 
iWin under control.” Prices are 


The nominal store quotations are for Aah 


Soar Ear ee 


Tran — 


eats Cy: other brands 
wont 
ee wen 
and Curacao 





oe ish 


“Western Spring Wheat Extras 





PRE CHDEPEND BMT. 


ASHES are inactive and nominal, Pot! 
are quoted 44@4% cents and:Pearl 6@6}. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. —~Fiour. —The | 
foreign orders have- been quite large; he 
the absence of low ‘‘clears” has com 
many shippers to fill them at the Wet 
Common Extras and all low grades of Min- 
nesota have been in lively request and quite | 
a large business has been done for forward 
delivery at hardening prices, New Winter 
has arrived quite weal and to sell it from 
wharf liberal concessions have been made. 
Medium Winters have ruled very quiet. 
We quote: 





State Fancy Brands....,...... 


Minnesota Clear.............. 
Minnesota Straight............ 
Minnesota Patents............ 
Winter Wheat Seconds.. 
gO to choice Spring Wheat 
Ex. by Tad. and Mich. 
ym ae many Supe rfine.. 
Ohi he d’ Hoop Ratees (Ship- 
MI) doc cecesee secccscesce 
ite Wheat, Ex., Ohio, Ind.. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 
St. Louis Single Extras....... 
St. Louis Double Extras...... 
St. Louis Triple.............. 
Genessee Extra Brands...... 
Winter Wheat, Patents. 
White Wheat, Mich 
City Mills, tor West ates: ove 
City Mills, for Europe........ 


SourHERN FLouR has been in good de- 
mand, more he mon strong brands and 
very ‘low es o. 2 and superfine 
have sold conte on arrival and have 
advanced. New has sold more readily, but 
at.a further decline. We quote: 

No. 2 Southern ...........+56 $260 @ 8 50 
Balt., Alex., and Geo: 

Mixed to Good Sup........ 
Balt., Alex.. and 

Extra and Family.. 
Richmond Extra....... . 6 00 
Richmond Family.. dees 6 6 60 
Baltimore, Howard St. brands.. 5 45 6 00 
Maryland and Delaware........ 5 50 6 00 


Rye F.iovr has been in limited demand, 
and, with moderate arrivals, prices have 
ruled steady. We quote: 


Se ee 





~~ Op 
SRSSSSSSHaR SSR SSRssesRaR 
QQDGODHDOADO ODO SOHSOOOADA 
POKIwOeAoucaac>wk HOP Cran maneck 
SSsasVZssass BRS SSSARRSRSR 


We CRO OR ON OF OR ON OT 





Rye Flour, Fine........ cocccees $2 25. @S2 35 
Rye Flour, State............008 8 30 8 60 
‘Rye Flour, Pennsylvania....... 8 20 8 40 


Corn Mzrat has ruled very quiet. We are 
without any stock of Western to fill orders. 
meen Soh is firm. We quote: 


Morn Meal, Western. . sores oeve OB : 10..@ OS 
Corn Meal, Western a iS xeioin 2 70. * 90 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ — — 2% 
Corn Meal, Prize (|) 2 40) 

Bac MEA has mm. but not very 
active. Sales of 2 87 cents 


for Coarse, $1.06@ ia or. Allow 


GRAIN. — Wreat.—There has been 
uite an active but much lower market. The 
ealings t. options have been very large, 


nth has 
e it wo 
verthe losses the 
in their weak at- 





‘* clique” have sustain 


_ tempt to squeeze the ‘‘ shorts.” It is gratify- 


ing to the trade that this effort to monopo- 
lize a leading grade of Wheat has so signal- 
ly failed. The dealings in No. 2 Spring 

It is much lower 
and unsettled at re- 


have been quite light. 
and closes wery hea 





duced quotations. e quote: 
White Extra...... bccwaaacanee 117 118 
White, State.. 117 
‘ 1 16 
118 
194 
_ ll 
12 13 
1 114 @1 12 
Red Wi Ungraded i 10 @ i 14 

ter, Ungraded........ r 

No. Mister, Ur ring (bew) 06 ¢ 107 
No. 8 Milwaukee, Spring...... — 9% @— 98 
No. 2 Spring......--..+ee0-- "1 05 @107 
No. 3 Spring..... secceeeeer see 0 1 @— 97 
No. 4 Spring........sseeeeee o—— @ — 


CORN.—Prices have reap under a 
fair demand and m offering; but 
business was restricted by 7 the meager sup- 
ly. sean _ been in fair pe yecse at 
the advance, wit salable | 
and relatively Ante White hes St et 
more active at the improvement, = stock 

e parket was 


‘Fen ich limited. ye floes the arket wae d 


We aos 


No, 1 Mixed...... ncguctepaegen 
tees Te TE 


.8 ws —— 
Se SEAR ERES PERS TES 2 fh 

No. 2 White....... RA 
ta 
the limited supply andthe 
e quote 





eta Mt state sel eomingl at OV) Oe Can bart 


fi shipmen 
fies sock ala : 
lattempt to 





67@68c., nominal. 
Oana White: Onts,az0 still in. small sup 





ply, an and, with a fair inquiry, the market has 
firm, especially on graded, which are 
scarce sty aed ny — been in 
good supply and have deel sli; : 
without, however, stimulating b = 
No, 2 Mixed have been in request for pwd 

Wo. 1 Wate. We quote: 
Pr Pers cy | Sees cccccccccs 42 








1 

cae 

838 

364 

i SNM ROU cnn ccesencccepeccapace 36 
MUOIOCCOEs ooo sce ccccsescecacbecocsdued 35ya— 
Ungraded | White........cscesecceesees 39 @45 
Ungraded Mixed.......sccscsscescees 87 @30 


BaR&y has ruled quiet, The sample of 
new Canadian exhibited at the Exc ange 
coer been of very excellent quality; the 

berry large, — and plump. T @ re- 

ports are favorable of the harvests of this 

staple. Thus far it has greatly exceeded the 
early expectations of farmers. 

BEANS AND PEas.—Mediums have been 
quiet, but, with a light supply, are well sus- 
tained. Marrows have ruled dull 
easier. White Kidneys quiet. Reds slow of 
sale. Green Peas scarce and strong. We 

uote: 


eans, Mediums, choice, 1878...§$1 85 
Beans, Marrows, choice, 1878... 1 30 


Beans, Pea, choice, 1878 ........ 1 4 : aS 
Beans, White Kidney, person a. ao 

Beans, Red Ki meg. che oe 
Beans, Black choice, we inese ren, 80 @ 2 35 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The offerings of 
spot Pork have been moderate, and, with a 
fair demand, seMers have had the advantage. 
Options have advanced, with a good busi- 
ness. Sales 500 bbis. spot and on bbls. 
bbls. in options. We qyete;, 


Mess, new ..... seeasceacsede 9 
Mess, old........... RVesadecd’t os _ 
Extra Prime.. -«- 8 50 @ 8 7 
FONG scocncccasescace evceseeceedl 00 @11 50 





Bacon. —~Very little has been done on the 
spot; but values remain withcut change. 
In the West the demand has been fair and 
the market rather firmer, with half-and-half 
quoted $4.60. We quote: 

WESTERN. 


Hal -and-half. . 


Short Clear...........++ sidicceed BiG 
Lone Cleat pinnececchangen cogevess 50 @—— 
BHOEU TIN Ac cncccccscsescess +5 80 @— — 


Larp.—There has been a fair demand, 
but business has been restricted by the ad- 
vanced claims of holders. Options have 
been a active at an advance, closing | 
ston Sales 3,500 tierces spot, an 

"do. in options, We quote: 






Pills Westra tteam, Yes., ber we 

TW. vc ccsccdstodecedccedecvoces 6 00 @ 6 05 
Prime City..... oe 6 00 oo 
Prime No. 1 City. 5 90 @ 5 95 
Prime Kettle-rendered............6 50'@ 6 60 
pated Bouthe a Uebeics dad 6 50 @ 6 60 
Befined, Gnatin coeseceesees8 424@ 6 45 
Refined, West Waics: CE RT 6 30 @ 6 85 
Cur Meats.—The market has been dull, 

with a weaker market. We quote: 
Desedbndeddadtendananesee 9 9 
ree 2 BQ of 
Ws cuandubox anhalaneae ib Le 
Bho iincscheicsadananies 54@ 8 

trips... .-.eeee eeerrcccccces ee 
Reena aee a i 
Tce ckkceenesa veel 





Barrev Beer.—The demand is still quite 
active, exceeding the supply and giving 
sellers some advantage. Sales of 1,100 bbls. 


at ot #8 10 for.Plain ess, $ Lala for Ex- 
HS oh and Packet, agian 0@$14 for 

Family 
RCE BEEF pera ruled quiet. The - 


i aa Tight pnd-holders; firm. Sales of 1 
Viaveas at $18.50 for re Philadelphia Tn. 
dia Mess beuy Han $20@$21 for Cit _ me 

M8 scarce andin m 
mee Small sales of Western at $20. 
ATTLE MARKET.—Increased receipts 
of Beef Cattle had a weakening effect. upon 
prices; but the demand has been fair and 
the full offerings were about closed out. 
Sales were at 84@9}4 cents for Medium to 
‘Piime Native , to dress 56 Ibs. to the 
gross cwt. ; 10c. for Extra do., to dress 57 Ibs. ; 
and 61@74 for Texas, to dress 54@55 Ibs. 
With a rather better demand for Milch 
Cows, the market exhibited more steadi- 
ness. ss phy and bok pau Calves 
. was more ers were 
med to stelle ee Dor prices. ota 
— however, were not quotably her. 
les of Grass fod nd Butionpallls at 3a8i 
hts, and Veal ad were ‘held 
steadily, with a pay Mae but Lambs 
were pressed upon the market and lower 
rieas accepted. ‘We quote the foriser at $8@ 
ee 85 for poor to choice and the latter at 4@ 
65 oeeeaet —_— ee for choice State 
ond t ber ibe Hogs nominally apoted 
Ibs. ‘The receipts have 
oo 13,680 PReof Cattle, 204 Cows, 4,250 


Mth wae hed et etter. 


ized the market for several weeks still con- 


boaaal 6 gee receipts. are taht and not 


superior in qualit 
many years, is sol 


cents, as 
remain unchan "and firm at 


dor Shipping grades, 79@85 for 


cents 
Tim- 

















, 50@65 for Medium, 80@385 for Clover, 
ond sate for Galt. The demand for Straw 
pees? good and prices are steady. We 
goes rhe 45@55 cents, Sheet do. 45, 
all Cash 
"WOOL More inguir from manufactur- 
ers during the past few days has imparted a 
rather better feeling to oaunies and some 
holders, that have recently shown a desire 
to close out, now exhibit more firmness, and 
the belief is current that any further decline 
has been checked. Prices now on mest 
lines are very near the cost in the country; 
but it is confidently believed that there 
will soon be a reaction, that will carry values 
to a point that will yield a fair return on in- 
vestments. Medium es continue to at- 
tract most attention; but fine are sellin 
little better, though the prices obtained Sor 
the latter do not meet with general satis- 
faction. Wequote: 
American XXX.........,... 
American XX...... 
Domes a MRR Gece’ &é 
No. T)Pulled.......ccresieres . 
Superfine Pulled................+ S85 
ME Miidncccccsccacdecenenes 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—There has been a good de- 
mand for fine descriptions, and, with light 
offerings, sellers have had the ‘advantage. 
Ordinary parcels have been in fair request 
and well sustained. We quote: 

State, Creamery, fair to choice . 


cooce - 1 
State, pails and tu prime to fanc 
State, Fabs, and tab alloc chccceve Ae os ies ia 


Western, freem , fair to fancy...,.. "4 16} 
Western, Dai ofee to fancy... eoceesl!O @123 
Western, Fact tory, fair to good,....... 7 G0 
CHEESE.—The -arrivals have been lib- 
eral, and, with alight business, the market 
is rather weaker, without, however, any 
material decline in prices. Choice grades 
continue in favor and fine stock has steady 
sale, We quote: 
State, Factory, fancy.......cscsesseees 
State, Factory, good to fine............ at: x 
ME RECs ccacecocccensees odécseee 
Western, Factory, choice............ 
Western, Factory, fair to prime....... 
EGGS.—The offerings have been ample, 
and, with a light demand, receivers have 
found it difficult to retain previous figures. 
We quote: 
lane Island, New Jersey, and near-by 15 ~, 
State and Pennsylvania beécdeccecdedes 13 
Western and Canadian............... Lgit 
Pett te amie maton arrive free- 


eee eee eeeseseeeee 


Pomtuse State Peerléss.......... ——- @—— 
Potatoes, State Rose..........00.— — @—— 
+ Weer. —Dosmesric Drimp. — There is 
in quotations. Almost the only 

for bright Apples. Cherries are 

ingury demand, and, being scarce, area little 


| toa We quote: 

Apples, Dried, State..,.....-..50---. 34 @ 4 

’ J 

Apples, Western.........-.-sesesere 8 4 
fs wee Ee a ae : a 
Peaches, Peeled.........0sceseeeeess 
Peaches, » Venere’ eapececedoncnencce 
PIRCRDOSTEEB cc ccccee cocccccccccesece 4 
Plums..... bve'sce Dhedssceedsddste cei 4 D1 


SEEDS.—There is no material change to 
note since our last issue. The demand is 
not active and the supply is small, There 
is some speculative demand from Great 
Britain, but no transactions are reported. 
i uote on Western, 64 cents; Choice 

0, UO? State, 74. Timothy nominally 
po at $1. To@sl ip There has been no 
movement in Linseed, and the 
nominal quotations, based on the last sale, are 





$2.20@ $2.25, cash and time. 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 

Ton 
Guano, Peruy’ n, petites, & OP c. 69 50 
~ = 25 

war Staniard or Guined 
(D.DEO Tha, ng coccocceces- geies 52 00@54 00 

Lister Brow Standard Superphos- 

* phate of Lime................ 00 

Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bane, 82 00 
Bone Flour......... 36 2 
as Bone Meal.......... 84 
« Ground Bone....... 81 50 
ns Crescent Bone...... 27 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 

than car-load.............+000s 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
perp steeeeetet Nadadneneees - 45 S 

me, nd fine, average...... 

: Sissolved, high apete besiede - 00 
German Potash Saits Me: 8 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Tbs.)...... 7 8 00 
aaloboae of Potash (80 “y 4 ), per 1 5@ 8 00 
a _ Potash (80 p. c.), per 19% 
Sal bat heat Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. 3 8% 

“8 ed "Blood ood, per unit Aa eaten @2 50 

chee ‘No Co., An 

con Fertilizer.,.....+.+++-+ 85 00 
Best quality WAR TUE and nowt licral mearace 


D. 3. weiiles ER, rr rietor, 





—The choicest in the tay Ay et 
PEAS. oi pia eae eR eat 


Induce- 
BT wean enaeas tor Ostia Oe 





immediately on arrival, Fitst- -Class Printers’ Materials. 
ere é tent Bolo 





r ERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
om and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 
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Insurance, 


Brrer letters will be answered by the Insurance Ed- 
tor regarding the standing of insurance compa- 
wes, and also as to the legal value of policies, pro- 


point in a separate line, fo eamta. 
insurer at issue of 


8. yg mt 
$ of annual premium. 


THE GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE. 


A CIRCULAR CALCULATED TO MISLEAD 
THE POLICYHOLDERS. 


Memeens of the Bar in this city are com- 
menting somewhat severely upon the action 
recently taken by Messrs. Foster & Thom- 
son, attorneys, regarding the Globe Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Foster & Thom- 
son are the attorneys for Matthew Grieves 
and Helen Grieves, policyholders in the 
Globe Mutual, and last month they obtained 
an order from Judge Westbrook allowing 
their clients to intervene in the action of the 
People, etc., against the insurance com- 
pany. Accircular was then prepared and 
sent to various policyholders throughout the 
country. It contained a copy of Judge 
Westbrook’s order and the following state- 
ment to the person receiving the circular: 

“* By the within order, made and entered 
in the matter of the Globe Mutual Life In- 
surance rig oO upon the 18th day of 
June inst essrs. Foster & Thomson, 
counselors-atJaw and counsel for certain 
tere amma named in said order, have 

n allowed to intervene on behalf of the 
policyholders of the company and for the 
protection of their rights; and, in order to 
avail of such intervention and protection, 
and to have your interests as a policyholder 
attended to by them, you are requested to 
forward to m4 at the above address (or to 
them at No, 69 Wall Street, New York), your 
policy and last premium receipt, together 
with the inclosed direction, + Props rly signed. 
That the receiver may be faci itated n as- 
certaining the liabilities and promptly dis- 
tributing the assets, it is desirable that all 
claims should be forwarded at once.” 

The circular was headed “Life Insur- 
ance Intelligence Bureau, Charles J. Hart- 
mann, Manager,” and signed by Hartmann. 
It was indorsed on the back ‘‘New York 
Supreme Court” and ‘‘ Order.” Lawyers 
to whose attention this circular has been 
brought claim that it goes a good way be- 
yond a proper solicitation of employment, 
and is calculated to mislead the policyhold- 
ers of the Globe Mutual. The tone and 
general appearance of the circular, they 
say, are apparently such as to induce policy- 
holders to believe that, in complying with 
the ‘‘ request ” and sending their policies to 
Foster & Thomson, they are obeying an 
ordor from the Supreme Court, instead of 
merely voluntarily giving their business to 
soliciting attorneys. One well-known law- 
yer said to a Times reporter yesterday that, 
should the person peceiving the circular 
send his policy to the firm and fill out the 
blanks which accompanied the circular, 
there was nothing to prevent Foster & 
Thomson from hereafter charging the 
‘*‘client” they would thus obtain fees to 
any amount they chose. There is no neces- 
sity, he said, for any policyholder to em- 
ploy counsel in the case; nor is there any 
hurry about sending on policies to the re- 
ceiver of the insurance company, although 
that can be done at any time and the re- 
ceiver is the proper person to take 
charge of them. The better way, 
however, is for holders to retain 
possession of the policies and renew- 
al receipts until officially notified to pre- 
seut their claims. The matter has been 
brought to the attention of the receiver, 

Mr. James D. Fish, and that gentleman has 

prepared a circular, to be sent to all inquir- 

ing policyholders, in which he states that 
there is no occasion for holders to place 
any claim against the Globe Mutual in the 
hands of any attorney or agent for collec- 
tion. ‘(As soon as the actuary now en- 
gaged upon the books of the company has 
made his report to the court,” says Mr. 
Fish’s circular, ‘the result will officially 
be communicated to all parties in inter- 
est.” Mr. Fish suggests that policyholders 
keep'their policies until called upon ‘offi- 
cially to. present their claims, and says he 
has given neither his official nor his person- 
al approval to any of the numerous circu- 
lars or their recommendations which have 
been sent through the mails to holders of 
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ager,” etc. ‘All matters of interest,” says 
Mr. Fish, “‘ will, under order of court, be 
communicated by me officially and directly 
to the policyholders.”—New York Times. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR LIFE INSUR 
ANCE. 


Tue prospects of life insurance are, un- 
questionably, improving. Reports to this 
effect reach us from all sections of the coun- 
try. The general business of the country is 
increasing in volume, and manufacturers 
and dealers in all necessary and useful 
articles report a better demand for their 
goods at present than they have known for 
several years. A season of universal pros- 
perity bids fair to follow the season of panic 
and depression that we have suffered from 
during the past five or six years, and if life 
insurance does not profit thereby it will be 
the fault of the managers of that interest. 
If it be a fact that an improved condition of 
business is impending, it is to be hoped that 
it will not be a sudden or speculative 
growth. The country has had enough of 
wild speculation and undue inflation. It 
has taken several years to puncture all the 
bubbles that were set afloat, and to bring 
business down to a basis of actual values. 
Having reached “‘hard pan,” the advance- 
ment therefrom, to be permanent, should be 
gradual. Life insurance had its bubbles, as 
well as all other enterprises, and the wreck 
of these has tended to impair confidence in 
the principles of life insurance. Companies 
generally were more or less reckless in their 
management during the inflation period. 
Money came easy and was spent with a 
lavish hand. The growth of some of the 
companies was unprecedented; and their 
managers had control of enormous sums of 
money, more than they had ever dreamed 
of controlling. Their ideas became extrav- 
agant, and, apparently, believing that there 
was to be no end to the prosperity that at- 
tended them, they became reckless as to 
their expenditures and lax as to their man- 
agement. ‘These features will no longer be 
tolerated by a public that has learned wis- 
dom and economy by bitter expcrience. 
The masses have become critical. Ostenta- 
tious glare and glitter and extravagance 
that does not count the cost excites their 
suspicion and distrust. They are no longer 
to be captivated by high-sounding phrases 
or deceived by ambiguous statements, To 
them a dollar is worth one hundred cents, 





and when they spend a dollar they expect 
value received for it. Hard times have taught 
them caution and made them. wary of all 
enterprises they do not comprehend. In the 
dawning of promised prosperity these are 
facts that managers of life companies should 
fully realize, if they expect to recover the 
business that has fallen away from them. 
The reports of thirty-four companies doing 
business in New York State showed that 
the number of policies issued in 1878 was 
20,182 less than the previous year, while the 
falling off in the amount insured was $74,- 
790,489. This is an enormous amount to 
have lost, and nothing but improved busi- 
ness methods, to restore public confidence 
in life insurance, can repair the loss. Life 
insurance has been reduced to a science, and 
can be successfully prosecuted only as a 
legitimate business, by fair and legitimate 
means. Speculation and recklessness must 
be banished. It must be characterized by 
honesty, fair dealing, and economical man- 
agement. With these features predom- 
inating, life insurance cannot fail to par- 
ticipate in the coming prosperity. Without 
them, it must continue to be looked upon 
with distrust and prosecuted unprofitably.— 
Spectator, 

ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE FIRE 

INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Tue semi-annual statements of the New 
York joint-stock fire insurance companies 
have been filed with the Insurance Depart- 
ment. The following is a summary of the 
information, with the comparison for the 
six months ending June 30th, 1878, and 
June 80th, 1879: 


92 84 
$53,714,042 $56,282,116 
12,942,622 12,750,454 
24,107,020 25,557,020 
16,676,767 18,012,660 
12,367 88,017 
8,068,851 8,541,818 
564,109 495,080 





5,764,700 4,828,246 

688,391 478,528 

Dividends to stockholders..., 1,457,885 1,588,676 
Total expenditures,....,...... 11,082,710 10,415,890 


Two companies show an impairment of 
capital, as follows: Aitna, of New York 
City, $10,944; Columbia, of New York 
City, $1,428, 


a 

Mrz. 8. M. H pointed 
state agent of th the data Ben Benefl t Life In- 
surance Company for Massachusetts at Bos- 


ton, vice James B. Niver, resigned. Mr. 
Hedges was for semory ears the actuary of 





[July 81, 1879. 
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* Secretary,” ‘‘ Agent,” ‘‘ Attorney,” ‘‘ Man- 


cently agent of the Atna for New 
York City. He is one of the best 

and most successful insurance men the 
country, and the Company is to be congrat- 
ulated upon securing the services of so val- 
uable a man. 





INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 








Assets, Jan. 1st, 1870 (par values). ..,...¢33,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,113,357 63 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 

VANDER): 000 cgccsccceceiscccerpccoccsoccoes 95,987,161 18 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, KdwardH.Wright 
sen, 





BE. A, Strong, Secretary.  B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N, Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel, 


KNICKERBOCKER 


CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York. 


$100,000 in Government Bonds Deposited 
with the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment at Albany. 


Fidelity Insurance. 


Policies Issued on Persons holding Positions 
of Pecuniary Trust and Responsibility. 
It ts proposed by the establishment of this 
department to afford the means of procuring 
@ corporate guaranty in lieu of a personal 
bond where surety is required of persons 
holding or seeking positi of p Jary 
trust. 
Full information can be obtained at the 


OFFICE, 187 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
WM. M. RICHARDS, President. 


LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. CRANE, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS, 

















GEO, T. HOPE, 





the Connecticut tk | Life, and more re- 


WwW. G. Low, G, G. WILLIAMS, 
H. A. HURLBURT, W. F. DRAKE, 
J. D. MAIRS, ‘WM. M. RICHARDS. 








Policies, and signed by different persons as 





further as the policies grow older. 


ere (ee 


TO AGENTS. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. 8. is beginning 
to pay dividends on its Tontine policies. The results attained are 
so remarkable that this kind of insurance promises to attract more 
attention than ever, and grow in popularity. Holders of policies 
that have been running for only seven or eight years are beginning 
to receive annual dividends of from 75 per cent. to 85 per cent. on 
the annual premium, and these dividends are likely to increase still 
With such results on policies 
of short Tontine terms, much better results are to be looked for 
with those of longer terms. Simultaneously with these settlements, 
the Equitable is making arrangements in many parts of the country 
to offer contracts to superior agents. It would be well for all those 
who have skill:in effecting insurance to apply at once at She Bo- 
ciety’s Office,,No. 120 Broadway; New York. _ as 06 , 
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Established A D. 1850, 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HaS PAID 


$8,400,000 -P''is; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 F°Boiynstders;® *° 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 utitfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PrREsipent. 


Cc. ¥. WE 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice. Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, LB. 8TO 
Secretary. Assist’t Seo’s. 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, President, 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 

YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
The yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 

ju) saa is pores shed for the whole of life or as long 


mt cost, each year by yp 
tis re Re ne pao in the hands of the com 


surance. 
Ce wey ae the dangers and Getects of the old system 

are poh 

upon a na plan as as simple, tair, and just as isa 

tract of fire 

nd for Circulars, giving rates and full explana. 


ta" GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .@4 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Ne. 261, 262, 263, aud 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. ] 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


of tl 
Lore  Seouktry ECONOMICAL fanaa EN 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSU ‘SURED. batt rand 


AU Forms of Life ana Endowment Pulictes Issued. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Seoretar: : ” , * 
Gko. H. BUKFORD, Actuary. 

















ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorg, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Slst of December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 


from 1st January to 8lst December, 
cssdeceniasans ” otntetcsniineanaseneae $4,000,809 47 


Total Amount of Marine Premtums...... $5,856,006 8g 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 





Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with htkarine 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1878, to 81st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,060 56 


The Company has the following Assets, 


~ hed sintee y ae) Other Stocks. $10, eoae bo 
and other 
scoured Stocks and o' 
Real Estate an ae y he the Ci 4 


pany, estimated at..................065 619,034 50 
jum Notes and Sills Receivable..... 1,520,250 7. 

Cash in B TBs cccccsencccccscnqeescceoccseee 881/210 92 
Total Amount of Assets...... ooeeee. $13,320,463 1 





81x per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 


By ordes of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES. 
e HORACE GRAY 

CHARLES DENNIB, EDM ND W. CORLIES, 
LEWI8 CURTIS ANDER V: BLAKE, 
Cc H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JA W, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DA GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON URNHAM, ROBERT L. STUAR 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W: RGIS, PREDERI CHAUNCRY, 

NE, SHARLES D. LEVERI 
OSIAH O. LOW ILLIAM BRYCE, 

AM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS ETER V KING 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. copbinaTon, 

A. HA RACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT yap RAVEN.” 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, WILLIAM DEGK 
HARLES P. BURDET1, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. HB. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 








Assets over $4,300,000. 
Surplus nearly $1,000,000. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AMD TROST C0. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 34 MONTH, 224, 1865. 


Persons contemplatin, ins are invited to write 
yor the Company’s pu 
tee ht <a Ad y’s publications the home office, at 
ARTHUR C. IVES, General Agent, 


409 Broadway, New York. 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED JN 1847. ASSETS, $6,632,504 01. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Entire surplus returned to the 
Policies non-forfeiting for thelr value ann every gens. 
Endowment paws os oy rates. 


ents wanted. 
* Pen STEPHENS, Vice-President. 








(PIR E) 
Insurance Company. 
This Comp te tte bust: under the New 


" York Samus Fund Law. 
—o— 


Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, {and 106 Breadway, Brooklyn. 


Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 24 
Cash Capital...............+5. mere 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus......... Sataudaddodacuses 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pree 

GI cv ccctccccccccccssccscccccces 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


hd VESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
nited imtos Bonds at at market value. a" ry 260 00 


tate an ther Bonds and Stocks.......... 0,674 60 

Cash on bend Dian cnckenmdnnamnshecedathedancse 60.708 08 
Demand oy (on Stocks and Bonds, 

Mortage ge OER LE OE TES 260,510 00 


mu Real Estate, worth 
oe Py PEER pep, PORES 603,750 00 


Pe ee a 690,000 00 
~ Rr nr ee 142,084 54 
. 95,800 62 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
8. 8. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
8. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 





1825. 187 79. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ 
Reinsurance and all Liae spuiiagtatines 
WENIOB. 6. oe ccceccvccsee +» 785,025 16 


SRR BIGT ooscs ciccneaversicact 670,212 88 


a 9855,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
Joun L. THOMPSON, Ass't Sec. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK; 


Wu. G. CroweExt, Sec. 








THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
(nsurance Co., 
°F HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783:16 
SURPLUS 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. Pakeosp, 
Presid 


a. 8. + sooner LD 
Vice. President. 
fi E. } My 


LA CAISSE 


eres = SoA peeniticy. 


, of De Rham & Co. 
tyre ,,of Coudert Bros. 














ba eh Youn 





THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.........0..eeee0+++++80,121,856, 04 


Less deferred Premiums, January 1st, 1878... coccceccces 996,289 26-—-$5,725 566 78 


Interest received and accrued........... cece ecceccees 9,204,560 48 


Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878.....cseseeseeee 815,895 35—$1 948,665 18—87,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tions to same.......... POPPTerTererer errr ttre e treet eee 
Life annuities and reinsurances.........+++++ PPPITTTTIT TTT Tritt 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............+ 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 
Reduction of values on United States and other etocks......... éage 
Profit and 1088 ACCOUNL........ccecccescceeccceeeererseesseeseseees 


ASSETS. 


$1,687,675 61 


678,051 74 
231,005 29 
2,288,674 25 
518,809 94 
417,255 78 
88,635 00 
565 08 — $5,913,679 5b 





$36,215,457 61 


Cash tp bank, on hand, aud in transit (since received).............+ $932,839 44 
Invested tp United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $15,415,105 B4)........ 0c eee PPPTOTITITTT rrr T tte 14, ee 267 72 
Real estate. .....ccccccccccscccccccccccccccccevecescceeccescesscses 270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first Hep ov apa estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security)........... ee eeeeeeeeeeesececes 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)..... 0) PE SR ee eee 621,084 9B 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879......s.eeeeseseeeees sceepovece eee . 874,834 0B 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, on included 

in pe coccece coceee cccccccccccececcccoces 146,834 75 
Agemts’ Dalances.......ceeecceccsrecececcsecsevssesssenaespeeeses 88,036 91 


Accrued interest on » investments to January Ist, 1879......... aenaee 


* 4 detatled schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excese of market value of securities OVE! COBL......ceeeceeeeevcceee 
CASH ASSETS, January 181, 1879.......sccenccececconsses 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1879.........+000++ 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tC.........s.sseeeceeerrevers anaes 
Matured endowments, due and unpald.............seeeeeereeeeeeee 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent, Carlisle net promium.............ssesseeseeeeeeeenees 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 


306,225 98 — $36,213,457 61 


623,837 62 
$36,837,295 23 


$399,486 68 
180,998 39 
19,001 07 


and above a 4per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 


Reserved for premiums pald in advance..........secceeseseeeceeees 


Diviaible surplus, at 4 Pes CODL....cceccrecceseccceeesssececcssnesesseeeeeseonres 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent., over 


14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 


2,811,436 64 
$36,837,295 23 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available op 


settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan, 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at'risk, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 


t, 1875, $1,870,658, Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 





Death-claims paid 1875. $1,524,815. I from int 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,400,656. 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. I from 1 





uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 


127,748,473. 
127,901,887. 
125,282,144. 


et, 1876, $1,906,050. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan 


Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan 


uary ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 


Death-claims paid 1978, $1,687,676. Income from Interest, 1878, $1,948,005. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary 1st, 1879, $2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 


3. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 


HENRY TUCK, &. D., 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


Proviésat. 


man WEL LIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE & M. Banta Cashier. 


D, O’DELL, Super: a 4 
Sear inn | nee 
apne Ib Bast Slat st, 


LOW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 

LOOMIS L. WHITE 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 MMlustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH---$9,00. 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
acription, in advance, 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 


* WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITy, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 


the majority of our most distinguished, 


echolars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 


The following extracts froma very few 
of tbe letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 








we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 10th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Dictionary received this morn- 
ing, and I find it to be all and even more than 
you represent. I consider it far superior to 
Webster’s, of which I also have a copy; and, if 
I mistake not, Webster’s has been the standard 
not only in this country, but in Europe as well. 
Keep the ball rolling, and the dawn of day in 
the not distant future will see Worcester’s 
supersede Webster’s all over the world where 
the English language is spoken. Please accept 
my grateful thanks for the present you have 
made me of Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 
Dictionary as a subscriber to the best weekly 
paper in the United States—Tur INDEPEND- 

ENT. _ L. M. BAIRD. 


MiLForD CentER, Union Co,, O., 
July 8th, 1879. 

The Dictionary has been received, 1 am 
well pleased with it. It is a great wonder 
among my neighbors how so valuable a book 
can be given as a premium. I have procured 
two new subscribers, which 1 will give to my 
pastor, he making the third. Will forward 
the names and money in a few days, 

Mrs. 8. A. MANN. 


LEw’sTon, ME., July 8th, 1879. 
Dictionary is received and is fully equal to 
our expectations. Our astonishment is beyond 
expression that you are able to give so much 
for so smal) amount of money, 
J.G. RICHARDSON, 


East Lrverroot, O., July 12th, 1879. 
The Dictionary has been received in good 
condition, Am much pleased with it and con 
sider it superior to my expectations. Please 
accept thanks forthesame. B, WALPER. 


Frepenicx, Inp., June 27th, 1879. 
Received to-day from Lippincott & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, a fine edition of Worcester’s Pictori- 
al Dictionary, as a premium for a three-years’ 
subscription to THE INDEPENDENT. Your pa- 
per is fully worth all it costs, and how you can 
in addition give such a valuable premium as 
the Dictionary in my possession remains in- 
comprehensible to me. Accept my thanks and 

believe me, Rev. E. K. ESCHBACK. 


Syracuse University t 
ByracuseE, N. Y., June 27th, i879. 


Ihave just received by express, in perfect 
order, the Worcester’s Unabridged Pictor 
Dictionary, which you sent asa premium 4 
my three-years’ subscription for THE INDEPSND- 
ENT. The wonder to me is how you can afford 
it. Pror. JOHN R. FRENCH. 

Newton, Mass., July 5th, 1879. 

The Dictionary came promptly to hand in 
perfect order, It is a splendid work—entirely 
satisfactory in every respect; as much 60 as 
your paper, than which no higher praise can 
be awarded by your subscriber, 

STEPHEN MOORE. 


Mi_wavKkeg, Wis., July 34, 1879. 
The Dictionary has arrived and fea}) that 
was promised. I should be happysto secure 
other subscribers for you; but can only sug- 
gest, which I do, to friends the desirability of 
taking such a valuable paper. | 
Mrs A. K, KUMMEL. 


Co.umBus, O,, July 24, 1879, 
The Dictionary ts received and is in every 
way satisfactory. 8. A. KEEN. 


Utica, N. ¥.Vuly 4th, 1879, 
Your Dictionary wae received safely. 





FRANCIS FINN. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, July 10th, 1879. 
The Worcester Dictionary, also the copy of 
Dickens, have come to hand, for which accept 
thanks. EDWIN T. DARLY. 


SarpintA, IND., June 30th, 1879. 

The Dictionary you sent me reached me in 

due time. |! am much pleased with it, I think 
it is a good bargain. E. W. MONCRIEF. 
_. Aurora, IND., July 7th, 1879. 

Your premium Worcester’s Dictionary has 


I been received, ip accordance with your pub- 


Ushed terms. F. WYMOND. 
t SomERssT, Mass., June 80th, 1879. 
I received the Dictionary last Saturday, and 
am much pleased with it. : 
SARAH A. HATHAWAY. 


Cassopo.is, M1on., July 9th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Dictionary received some days 
since. Very well pleased with it./ ‘ 
W. L. POLLOCK. 


AmAGANSETT, N. Y., June 26th, 1879. 
The Dictionary has been received, Please 
accept thanks for this and six other gifts. 
Miss M. A. SCHELLINGER, 


New Lonpon, WI1s., July 3d, 1879. - 

The Dictionary came duly to hand by ex- 

press last week, and we are much pleased with 
it. M. B. PATCHIN. 


MaAupen, Mass., July 5th, 1879. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary has come. Its 
receipt is hereby acknowledged. 
Bisuor GILBERT HAVEN. 


»*Newrnotow, Conn., July 12th, 1879. 
The Dictionary has come all ‘right and in 





good condition. Splendid premium ! 
ROGER WELLES. 


REV. JOSEPH COok’s NHEwW BOOKS, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENOE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Josern Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled “ Bro.ocy,”” “ TRANSCENDENTALIB8M, ‘‘ORTHODOXY," “ Conscience,” ‘CHEREDITY,” and “ MaRRiaGE,” embody, in a revised and 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Oo., of 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Tae INDEPENDENT who remils $3 for a year in advance , or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive THE INDEPENDENT for two 


years, and a ly two volumes, postp: 


n ‘ 
tae" We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s 


Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 





B 


oston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


d: or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 
Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January Ist, 1879, for Fifty 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-knowa Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘1n& INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 


(also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages, 


8 Little Dorritt. 


Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 
ages. 


50 for THE INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 
13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz 


Pp . 576 pages. 
8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 9. Bleak House. 582 Pye’, 14. Uncommercia) Traveler, and additiona) Christmas Stories. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. , 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 re. 356 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 15, The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
6. Dombey and Son. 5534 pages. | 506 pages. gland, Me ster Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages. 





gar TAKE YOUR CHOICE. ay, 





Any one of the Magnificent &# Steel Engravings, ~@? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. B 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most greuminent “outhere of the United States. ormes 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. pice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It bas a historic interest | ‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | '‘ Ex-President U.8.GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, ere | “ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | “EDWIN M. STANTON," Fine Steel En ng. ‘By Ritchie. 


R 
find a place in every bome in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s ** GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2." 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B, CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives “ ” 
gltogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind pa published. et et ADEE CGS ye ale |“ tamer, Hp ™, Cin aren Oy pene eteowhene, andi 


This really wonderful book (the co ht of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail 3 remii 
EVERY 8U BSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, Tato sends us $3.00 for one mi subscription, in A wg _ Any ee ee | pe re rae 
a Bubeciption three subscriptions) is giyen away, postage prepaid, to any person paying 





on 
REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionary exce ted, which is given for $9.00 
$3.00 for ONF. YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. , We give but ONE Preaten for ONE y ~ 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $8.00 per Year, in Advance. 


Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address, Order by Postal Card, 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O, Box 2787, 251: Broadway, N. Y. 
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July. 31, 1879.] 


Young and Old. 


DAISY LOST. 


BY ELLEN F. TERRY, 


THe little dolls’ mamma had washed out 
their clothes 
And hung them all out on the line, 1 sup- 








pose 

Your children don’t have such a terrible 
wash? " 

And, pray, does your line ever fall with a 
crash ? 

But at last they all hung tn the sunlight to 
dry. 

Said Julie: ‘1 fink ‘at my Daisy did ky.’ 

So, wiping the soap from her pretty white 
hands, 

She trotted up-stairs, where the baby-house 
stands. 

She opened thesdoor; all was still as a 
mouse, 

And Daisy, the dolly, was not in that 
house, 

No Daisy up-stairs and no Daisy in bed. 

“Oh! what shall I do if my dolly’s went 

dead ?”” 

Said Mrs. Mamma. 
runned away. 

Don’t oo fink so, Kitty?’ ‘‘ Miaurr,” Kitty 


‘*P’r'aps she’s dest 


did say. 
“Oh! Daisy, my own ‘ittle gurl, are 00 
dere ?”’ 
But the whole row of dollies did nothing but 
stare. 


‘Her little white hat Mamma Julie put on, 
"To see if her child to the garden had gone, 
‘In garden and orchard no dolly was seen, 
‘Though the cherries were ripe and the apples 


were green. 

So down to the meadow, where grasses are 
deep. 

She trotted, and found, neath a haycock 
asleep— 

Pray who do you think? Little truly Boy 
Biue, 

In the very blue jacket that Mother Goose 
knew! 

And slowly he opened his heavy, sweet 
eyes, 

And looked at sweet Julie with sleepy sur- 
prise. 


LITTLE JULIE SPEAKS. 


Oh ! ittle Boy Blue, is 90 00 truly ? 

Dens what’s my name. Dest ‘ittle Dulie, 
Becturse. Why, I'm the whole of three. 
Don’t 00 wis oo was as old as me? 


I’m dot a ’broidery dress. Have oo? 
One sash an’ five an’ ‘leven an’ two 

Lots of sashes. Oh ! where’s my Daisy ? 
She’s my dolly. P’r’aps oor lazy 


*Ittle boy. Don’t oor mamma say 
"Ittle girls didn’t ought s’eep all day? 
1 wis [ was down there long wiz you. 
Oh ! Daisy’s lost! What s’all | do? 


She’s my bestest tild of all! 

She’s dot on a truly shawl, 

An’ ony free legs an’ one arm. 
We've dot hay, too, up’n our barn. 


Dere’s a f’ower right by your head, 
‘Ittle boy. Don’t you fink it's dead ? 
Oh ! wake up, p’ease, ’ittle boy ! Say, 
Didn't my Daisy tum dis way ?” 


LITTLE BOY BLUE, 


How could a fellow asleep in the hay 

Know If a dolly should happen his way? 

1 was fagged out, you see, watching the 
sky, 

Bluer and bluer and ever so high ! 

1 saw the clouds, as they picked ap the 
rain, 

Spilling a little bit backward again, 

Out of their aprons, so funny and gray. 

Then I’ve been smelling the breath of the 

hay, 

Full of red clover and pretty dead flowers, 

Plenty of things ran away with the hours. 

I caw the mouth of the little brook kissed 

Onder its bonnet of white morning mist; 

Saw the sky look and grow dreadfully red; 

Then [ heard all that the little birds said, 

i es the grasshopper’s spinning-wheels 


Sonning at once in their cool, grassy 
all, 


LUsten | 2 fairy ts blowing his horn: 

See tim there. perched on that tassel of 
corn, 

Waiting to take me to fairy-land. Pray 

Now, little girl, won't you please run away? 

So Little Boy Blue impolitely turned over, 

To dumber again tn the warm, scented 
clover. 

Far off in the distance the merry bells’ tune 

Told where the sheep wandered this bright 
afternoon ; . 

While dear tittle Julie, disconsolate mother, 
wrotted away, with her griets, ta some 
sther, ’ : shiy ente 


SOMETHING FOR THE GRAY ROOM. 
BY LAURA SANFORD. 


Ir was sunrise when Lillie and Frank 
reached the gates of Dustnow Castle. 

The sky was pink as a rose and the great 
blue wall of the castle grounds shone like a 
precious stone. 

Open flew the gates without a sound, and 
closed again the moment the children had 
entered. And they took no more thought 
of the road by which they had come; for 
they found themselves in a garden so beau- 
tiful and enchanting that Lillie laughed 
with delight and Frank shouted and clapped 
his hands. 

They did not know at first which path to 
choose. They were all so inviting. 

‘* Let us take this path,” said Frank, pres- 
ently. ‘It leads close by the water. I see 
bridges, and boats, and fishermen, and sail- 
ors.” 

‘Oh, no! Let us take this,” said Lillie. 

“Only look at the flower-beds! I never 
saw so many lilacs and roses; and in the 
paths between little girls are walking, with 
their dolls. And see the red-breast robins 
hopping across the grass! Andlisten! Oh! 
there are bluebirds singing; and there is an 
arbor, with a fountain playing, and white 
swans floating in the basin; and over the 
arbor 2 honeysuckle vine, dropping like a 
green-and-white tent.” 
, .Just then a lady, dressed in a gray robe 
and a milk-white hood, like a nun, and car- 
rying a book in her hand, from which she 
read, until she saw the children, came near, 
and said: 

‘‘ Little ones, wait a moment before you 
choose your way. You are entering a 
beautiful garden, and it does not matter 
much which path you take; they are all so 
lovely. But before you go on I must say a 
word to you.” 

The children, clasping each other’s hands 
and looking attentively at the lady, whose 
face was very kind and gentle, listened care- 


THE, INDBPENDENT. 












some keepsakes for her; a necklace of 
amber beads, from the East Indies; and a 
bracelet, clasped with ivory, from the deserts 
of Africa, and hung with a fringe of shark's 
teeth; and astring of threaded pearls, from 
islands of a far-off sea. 

Lillie was delighted with these treasures, 
carved and contrived by men of races she 
had never seen; and Frank, as he went on 


| with her through the balsam thicket of the 


garden, told her wild stories the sailors had 
told him of the hunters and the divers, and 
of swarthy slaves, who cut and threaded 
into fanciful forms the trophies of adven- 
ture in their sunburned lands. 

Through the balsam thicket, and the 
ternery, and the exotic plantation, thronged 
with tropical palms and shrubs, the chil- 
dren went, hand in hand; and they did not 
forget the advice of the lady to gather here 
and there something for the Gray Room. 
Then, almost before they knew it, they 
were out of the garden. 

Before them stretched a wide lawn, 
smoothly turfed and green as an emerald. 
It was a playground, and groups of active 
and excited youngsters dotted it over with 
busy companies. There was a target and 
archers; there were streams for rowers and 
sailboats; there was & merry race-ground, 
with dashing ponies; there were boys at 
marbles and with kites; and girls at dolls’ 
feasts and picnics. And here and there on 
the green grass were bands of music, under 
the awnings of tents. Oh! such music! It 
made the heart leap. 

Lillie picked up 4 silver arrow that fell 
harmless at her feet, and she fastened on 
the breast of her little white gown a blue 
rosctte some one gave her in adance. And 
Frank, who stopped to play more than one 
boyish game, kept for the Gray Room a 
royal agate and the scarlet bridle of a pony, 
whose back he rode fearlessly and won a 
race, 

One of the elder girls gave a doll to Lil- 





fully. 


‘You will go through the garden,” said 
the lady; ‘‘and then you will come to the 
castle steps. All the way to these steps you 
will find charming, fresh things. Do not 
go heedlessly and in haste, thinking every 
moment to reach something. finer. Pick a 
few flowers from the beds by the way, and 
keep a few of the sparkling pebbles you 
will find on the shore, and some branches 
of the balsams and sweet-smelling shrubs, 
And take.them with you as you pass on; 
for when you have once passed through 
the garden you will not come ‘back to it 
again. And by and by, when you have 
followed the paths, and have gone up the 
castle steps, and across the piazza, and 
through the wcnderful galleries, you will 
come to a little Gray Room, where you will 
have to sit and wait, until the messenger 
arrives to take you onward. And that 
Gray Room is quite empty, except for what 
you will bring into it to please and comfort 
you in the weary hours you may have to 
wait, until time for the next journey comes. 
So now, while you are in the garden, pick 
some of the flowers that seem to you the 
sweetest; keep some of the pebbles that 
shine out of the dust, and some palm leaves 
and evergreen branches; and carry them 
along with you. Do you understand? 
Then you willhave something fragrant and 
interesting to console you when the day- 
time dies away, and you cannot wander 
any longer. Whatever you do, little ones, 
while you are running along so gay and 
free, keep something for the Gray Room.” - 

The lady passed onward, reading her 
book, and the children ran merrily along. 
They chose first a path that led by the 
arbor, and Lillie picked some honeysuckles. 
They were in bud; but they were already 
scented deliciously.. ‘‘ And I suppose,” she 
said, ‘‘ they will open in water. Probably 
some one will give me a glass of water to 
put them in, when I get to the Gray Room.” 
From the arbor they went to the bank of 
the river; and, while Lillie picked up 
pebbles and shells on the beach, Frank 
talked with the fishermen and with the 
sailors. 

The river ran to the ocean, and the ships 
that sailed up to those stone piers were full 
of curious things from other lands. When 
Frank had been onboard two or three of 
the ships, and came back to Lillie, he had 








lic. She carried it gently, looking fondly 
at its pink-wnd-white face and its flaxen 
curls, and its long wrap, like a lily of mus- 


more like a real live mamma.” 

And that was true. She touched it softly, 
and soothed it under her cape, or danced it 
in her arms, or swayed it to and fro, witha 
‘‘ Hush-a-bye, Baby,” like the coo of a dove. 

Before the children had crossed the lawn 
they caught sight of the piazza and the 
castle steps. 

‘Oh! the piazza!" shouted Frank. ‘ That 
is the place for me! Look, Lillie, at those 
boys and girls with books and slates. Oh! 
what shall we not learn when we get there?” 

Lillie folded her doll fondly down on the 
grass, and kissed it ‘‘ Good-bye” on its cool 
wax cheek, and then quickly, with Frank, 
ran up the castle steps. 

Such a hum and stir and flutter of book- 
leaves, and scratching of pencils as there 
was on the piazza that day! It wasaschool- 
room, and there was so much to Jearn there 
was no time to think of: anything else. 
Read, read, read; spell, spell, spell; write, 
write, write; and count, count, count. 
And the lessons went on and on; and the 
great clock ticked and ticked; and the 
green leaves that hung around the arches 
of the piazza shook in the sun and wind; 
and the children laughed, and cried, and 
studied, and turned fajnt, and plodded, and 
ached,@nd read, and spelt, and counted, 
and wrote, and learned—I cannot tell you 
how much. And then wide doors were 
flung open, and they rushed into the castle 
hall for a feast. 

Such hungry children and such a ravish- 
ing feast! Such delicious things brought 

in, one after another! The children ate 
until their eyes nearly started out of their 
heads; and they would have gone on eating, 
probably, as long as they lived, only that 
they could see from the table a row of long 
open windows, curtained with pink and 
blue, opening into galleries. And what 
these galleries held our little ones were wild 
to find out. 

One gallery held pictures, and artists at 
work; another held statues of heroes and 
kings, and strong men were molding clay 
and carving marble into shape. This de- 
lighted Frank. He said to Lillie: 

‘While you are. loaking srqund at other 











many strange things to show her that the 


galleries, f wil) may here a while, J} will 


sailors had given him, and. among them | 


lin, ‘It is a baby,” she said. ‘‘ And if it 
were a real live baby I could hardly pet it 
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make a statue myself. It shall be a soldier, 
with saber and, spurs and a white plume, 
leaping to a mountain-top on a ficry horse.” 
So Lillie went alone into another gallery. 
It was a gallery of music; and everyone in 
it had some instrument to play on or some 
part to sing in a clear voice. 

‘This is the place for me!” thought 
Lillie, and her cheek tufned pale and her 
eyes grew bright. She asked the grave 
musician who stood near to give her an in- 
strument, ‘‘ And please,” she said, ‘‘ let it 
be that golden-stringed lute.” 

Before long she was playing with the rest. 
And she was so in love with touching the 
cunning strings of the sweet lute that she 
forgot all about other galleries; and even 
forgot Frank, until suddenly he stood at 
her side, looking very tired, she thought. 

He spoke to her hurriedly, in a whisper- 
ing voice. 

‘* 1 have heard something so strange!” he 
said. ‘‘Come with me, Lillie, and I will 
tell you, as we pass.” 

‘But what have you brought with you 
for the Gray Room from the gallery of 
marble?” she asked. 

He answered, with a voice weary as his 
look: ‘‘ Nothing! Nothing, Lillie, but a 
little white dust.” 

‘* My lute I will take with me,” she said. 

They pushed through the crowd of musi- 
cians to a narrow passage beyond the gal- 
lery; and in the passage, which was lonely 
and quiet, they walked more slowly, and 
Frank repeated what he had heard. 

‘*Sometimes through the castle garden, 
that you and I thought so perfect, and over 
the playground, and across the piazza, and 
through the hall and galleries there blows, 
they tell me, all of a sudden, a strange, 
cold wind. And every one who is struck 
by that wind is surely hurt. Here: in the 
midst of the castle there isa place where all 
these hurt onesare put; and they have to 
be nursed and taken care of. Let us go 
and see what we can do for those who are 
where the hurt.” 

A young lady, with a countenance that 
scemed full of some pitiful thought, was at 
this moment passing near them, carrying a 
plate of fruit. ‘‘ Will you tell us,” Frank 
asked her, ‘‘how we can find the place 
hurt children are?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the young lady. ‘Come 
with me. Iam myself going there tesee 
one of the sick. He hasa fever, and I am 
bringing him some fresh fruit.” 

They turned from the passage into a long, 
dim gallery, filled with beds, spread with 
white coverlets. And at first that seemed 
all, the light was so faint. But, as the 
children drew near, they saw on every pil- 
low of the beds a wan, suffering face. The 
young lady whispered to them: “ This is 
the place. It is called the Place of the 
Sad.” 

‘The place of the sad!” thought Lillie. 
** Who could have imagined this beautiful 
castle could hold such a mournful sight?” 

She heard some one murmur, close at her 
side: ‘‘ Oh! my head! How it aches!” And 
she paused to find who spoke. It wasa 
girl, no older than herself, who had been 
stricken with such pain. 

Lillie laid her smooth, fresh hands soft- 
ly across the girl’s forehead, and comforted 
her all she could. She broke a sprig from 
one branch of balsam which she had slung 
at her belt to carry to the Gray Room; and 
she put the green sprig on the girl’s pillow, 
where she could breathe its healing breath. 

‘‘Oh! how much good you do me!” said 
the sick girl; and while Lillie soothed her 
and fanned her she took a brief sleep. 
When she awoke, she said to Lillie: 

‘*] have had such a lovely dream! I 
dreamed that an angel came and took me 
through the valley there, to my home that 
lies beyond. Do you see the valley?” 

Lillie looked adown the gallery to one of 
the windows that opened on a deep twilight, 

and thought she could discover, in the dim- 
ness, a narrow valley, winding between bleak 
hills; but she could not see the view very 
certainly, the light itself was so dark. 
Perhaps,” said the sick girl, ‘I shall go 
with the angel through that valley to-night, 
and to-morrow be at home. And now, be- 
cause you have been so kind to me and,.J 
love you so much” (she spoke very»very 
softly, and pausing between her words to 
take breath, she was so weak; but Lillie 
heard every word)“ want you to keep 
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this for my sake.” And she drew a little 
ring from her pale, thin finger, and put it 
on Lillie’s rosy forefinger; and then, as 
though she would fall asleep again, she said: 
“*Good-night.”’ 

Lillie went on to other suffering ones; 
went on from bed to bed, giving here and 
there a flower or a leaf of evergreen, and 
more than once playing gentle little lines of 
music on her lute. And only once or twice, 
in passing through this ‘‘ Place of the Sad,” 
did she meet Frank; for he was busy, too, 
trying to comfort the blind and the Jame, 
the helpless and the sick. 

When, at last, by one of the windows that 
looked out from the low, dim gallery upon 
the bleak valley, wrapped in twilight, Frank 
and Lillie met, they were both so sad and 
weary, with all the pity they had felt, that 
they could only put their arms around each 
other, and, with heads laid upon each 
other’s shoulders, stop a moment to weep; 
when suddenly a man in armor stood before 
them—a man in such glittering armor that 
its shining made the spot where they were 
standing dazzling with splendid light. He 
laid his gauntleted hand firmly upon them 
both. ‘‘Come, children,” he said, using 
those tender tones of voice that soldiers, 
when they are not giving command, know 
how to use to those they love. ‘‘ Come, 
children, into the little Gray Room.” 

Then Lillie and Frank gathered up their 
strength, and, clasping each other’s hands, 
they followed the man in armor, who 
walked just a brief space before them as 
they went. 

He led them through a garden that, but 
for the glitter of his armor (which must 
have been made of diamonds and rubies, it 
shone so in the dark), was unlighted by any 
lamp, and it was night. A strange, sweet 
dew was on all the plants; the trees sighed 
gently; the birds stirred softly in their nests; 
a stream of water, clustered with vines, 
ran somewhere near the path, with a de- 
liciously musical sound. All was dim and 
in shadow and mysteriously dark. 

Yet, dark as it was, and lonely and silent, 
there was something about this garden—I 
cannot tell you what it was; but something 
80 lovely, so precious, so gentle, so dear the 
Garden of the Morning was nothing to it. 
All the other gardens in the world were 
nothing toit. The Garden of Evening it 
was called. 

And then they came to a porch, and the 
man in armor vanished. And the porch 
opened directly into the little Gray Room. 

The Gray Room! How shall I describe 
it? "Twas more like acell than a room. 
The walls were gray and the ceiling, and 
there was no furniture in it but chairs. It 
was full of people; but no one spoke. 
Everyone seemed tired and dull; and some 
of the solitary creatures moaned to them- 
selves, in a way that was sorrowful to hear. 
Bowed heads, listless or folded hands, and 
weary feet—these were the signs of the peo- 
ple ‘there. 

Frank and Lillie took their places side by 
side; and Lillie, who was eager for the next 
journey, asked: ‘‘Do you think we will 
have to wait long?” 

Frank said: ‘‘Many hours, perhaps. 
Play for me, Lillie, some good old tunes on 
your lute.” 

So Lillie played. And oh! what a com- 
fort it was to havea playing lute in this 
Gray Room! 

Presently two beautiful children (twins), 
with faces wistful and kind and with gar- 
ments blue as sapphires, came passing from 
one to another of the people who waited, 
and began to beguile them by asking ques- 
tions of the past. 

‘We are the daughters of Memory,” 
these little ones said. ‘‘ Now tell us about 
the garden, and playground, and the won- 
derful castle, through which you have 
passed. And show us the treasures: you 
have kept.” 

Then many a faded eye brightened, and 
many @ languid head drew itself erect, and 
many a weary face smiled, as the stories 
and the keepsakes of the good old times 
went round. And one had a green wreath 
to show; and one had shells from a savage 
shore; and another drew a fitite from 


under his tattered cloak and played a cradle- 
song that every child knew; and another 
brought gold plucked from a dangerous 
‘mine; and another a ribbon that fluttered 
ence from an Arab’s tent; and ‘Frank and 


Lillie, as we know, had some little joyous 
objects to show; and stories sprang from 
each, and something like cheer and com- 
fort crept into the Gray Room. 

When hark! A voice! Ah! I tell you, 
it startled the waiting ones to their feet. 

A voice. And from the gray walls shone 
torches, and a grated gate opened to the air 
and night, and a river was seen gliding 
along swiftly past the gateway, and a boat 
waited. It was the boatman’s voice that 
rang through the night: ‘‘ Another jour- 
ney, friends! Another journey, dear 
friends!” | 

Frank and Lillie stood together upon the 
steps beyond the grated gate, and they were 
going to enter the boat, when some one 
said—some one so bright and hopeful and 
radiant they could do nothing that instant 
but stand perfectly still and gaze at his 
face—some one said: 

“You can take nothing with you through 

this gate.” 
‘‘Nothing?” asked Frank, hardly know- 
ing what word crossed his lips, but drop- 
ping at once all he had brought with him 
for the Gray Room. 

‘‘Nothing but this,” said his radiant 
friend, touching a bracelet on Frank’s arm. 
It was a rough, rude bracelet—a circlet of 
iron—that had been clasped ‘upon his wrist 
by one whom he had comforted in the Place 
of the Sad. 

‘Nothing but this.” The radiant hand 
was now touching a ring on Lillie’s finger, 
that had been given her by the sick girl, as 
she said good-night. 

‘And this.” ‘And this.” Nothing but 
the keepsakes that had been given to the 
children by those whom they had loved and 
helped. These were the only treasures that 
were allowed to pass from Dustnow Castle 
into the boat with those who were called to 
go on another journey, Far Beyond. 

So Lillie knelt for a moment on the steps, 
and laid down gently the buds, and the 
arrow, and the blue rosette, and the balsam 
boughs, and the lute, 

**Good-bye, little comforts,” she said, 
** You have cheered me in the Gray Room, 
Good-bye,” she said, looking’ back. 
‘*Good-bye, little Gray Room.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communteations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tae INDEPENDENT, New York.) 








OCROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in bee, but not in honey, 

My second fs in business, but not in money. 

My third fs in raflroad and also in track. 

My fourth is in gallows, but not in rack. 

My fifth is in over, but not in under. 

My sixtb is in play, but not in plunder. 

My seventh is in sing, but not in talk. 

My eighth is in pencil, but not in chalk, 

My whole is the name of a famous English 
general of the Revolution. L, F. P. 


PERCENTAGE PROBLEM. 


A merchant offers to sell to his customers 
goods at the retail price minus 25 per cent., or 
at the wholesale price plus 25 per cent. A ac- 
cepts the first offer and B the second. What 
per cent. better bargain, if any, does one make 
than the other, the retail price being 50 per 
cent. more than the wholesale? 

Cc. R. B. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 14 letters. 

My ist, 2d, 9th, and 10th give the name of a 
fowl. 

My 6th, 34, 4th, and 5th a vegetable. 

My lith, 18th, and 14th is used by the aged 
who wish to look young, 

My 24, 8th, and 12th is made by spiders. 

My 7th and 138th are the same. 

My whole is a popular song. 


ENIGMA OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


A general and statesman -who lived during 
the Revolutionary War. (To be solved by 
identifying the following characters and 
event, whose initials form the required name): 


1st. A successful Union general in the Civil 
War. 

2d. A British general of the Revolutionary 
War. 

$d. A signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

4th. A tribe of Indians. 

5th. A famous battle of the Revolution. 

6th. A commander in the Confederate Army. 
7th. An unsuccessful candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency. ‘ 

8th. An officer who lost his life by neglect- 





ing to open a note. L. F. P. 





—————— 


DITCH PROBLEM. 

A man can dig a large ditch as fast asa boy 
can dig a small one; and can dig the small one 
four times as fast as the boy can dig the large 
one. The width and depth of each ditch being 
the same and the width of the small one being 
two feet, what is the width of the large one? 

Cc. R.B. 
RHOMBOID. 

1. Intellectual. 2. A being destined to die. 
8. The female head of a household. 4. A root 
used in dyeing. 5. To recover. 6, To re- 
hearse. 

Words reading downward: 1. A consonant. 
2. Used to measure manuscript. 8. French 
for name. 4. A kind of coal-wagon. 5. A 
flagrant oil. 6. A pantry. 7. A retreat. 8, 
Low (as regards the tides). 9. An old form for 
a common grain. 10. An abbreviation for a 
state west of the Mississippi. 11. A conso- 
nant, F. L. Van C, 


MAGIC SQUARES, 
C. R. B. writes : 


“‘ The arrangement of the ‘ Squares’ is an old 
and nice puzzle. But by what law are the 35 
numbers arranged in the last INDEPENDENT? 


- The law of the following arrangement is very 


a nt; ’ 
ane 17% 1 8 15 
23 & 7 14 16 
4 6 13 W 2 
10 12 19 21 8 
ll 18 2% 2 9 


‘* Place 1 in middle of upper line; proceed 
diagonally upward to the right. When ont ‘of 
field, cross at right angles and begin again ip 
furthest square, and proceed as before. This 
law will answer for any odd number of num- 
bers, from 9 tow. Who can give the law of 
arrangement in the case of an even number of 
numbers? 1] have never been able to get it. I 
can arrange the first 36 numbers so that every 
way but two they will equal the same unit 
—namely, 111. Whocan do better? In other 
words, who will arrange the numbers from 1 to 
36, inclusive, in a square, with six numbers on 
a side, so as to add up 111 each way—perpen- 
dicularly, horizontally, or diagonally? What 
is the law of arrangement ?"’ 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF LAST WEEK, 


Dror-LetTer PuzzLe.—‘ Don't give up the 
ship.” 
THE APPLES,—7 


HOUR-GLABS. 
CLARA 
IRA 
I 
BEN 
HELEN 
DIAMONDS. 
1 1, 
D P 
8 1 P CAT 
SPARE PARIS 
DIAMOND TILE 
PROUD 8 
END 
D 
SINGLE DIAGONAL, RHOMBOID, 
FRIGID BIRD 
ARROWS NEAT 
BRANCH DRAM 
FRANKS TREE 
CHANOE 
VENICE 
HALF WORD-SQUARE. WORD-SQUARE IN STORY. 
DRAMA COME 
RARE OMEN 
ARM MEND 
ME ENDS 
A 








Selections, 


THE THREE WISE MEN. 


THREE wise old men were they, were they, 
Who went to walk on a winter day. 

One carried a club to dig for pickles ; 

One wore an ulster to keep off prickles ; 
The third, and he was the wisest one, 

To kill the mosquitoes, carried a gun. 


“Oh, dear “4 cried one, *‘ three wise women I 
see 
The only chance for our lives is to flee !’’ 
So they ran till they reached the great North 


‘ole 
And up the stealthiest way they stole; 
But high at the top sat a polar bear, 
Which filled the three wise men with despair. 


One used his club for a parachute ; 

One from the stock of his gun did shoot ; 
The third, in the ulster, fainted away, 

And there he’d have lain to this very day 

If the three old women had not appeared, 
And found them all more hurt than skeered. 


One fanned the ulster into life, 

For which he gladly made her his wife ; 
One caught the club man on her ladder— 
’T was hard to tell which felt the madder; 
And the third, before he had time to ask it, 





Carried the sportsman off in her basket. 
Toms Brusa, in ‘ St. Wienotas,” 
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_ , SOJOURNER TRUTH. 

“Way, chile, bless our heart, I’se jess’ 
glad to see you: I’se come here for a mes- 
senger, an’ I guess I’se de oldest messenger 
in de world. I’se been here a good while, 
chile. It seems, when I t’ink on.it, like as if 
ike been in de world ever since de world 

n.” 
uch were the words of Sojourner Truth, 
the Lybian Sibyl, as she grasped the hand 


‘of a Herald reporter, who had called to see 


her, and she fixed upon him her great, 
luminous black.eyes, in which there seemed 
to smoulder the gloomy mysticism of all the 
ages of the dusky East. en the visitor 
entered, she was surrounded by three or four 
er ladies, with whom she was chatting 
about her long experience of life. She rose 
with a sprightly movement, like a maid of 
sixteen. Her presence impressed one with 
the true gentility of her character, in spite 
of her ebon complexion and_her servile ori- 
gin., .There are authentic records. which 
prove that her age is at least one hundred 
and two years; yet, far from being shriveled 
and haggard in appearance, her skin is as 
soft and smooth as that of the merest child. 
The doctors declare that her pulse is that of 
@ young woman. While her face is dis- 
tinctively of the Nubian cast, her features 
are not gross, and her eyes. are capable of 
the most intense expression, varying from 
pathos and love to wrath and abhorrence, 
er dialect differs essentially from that of 
the Southern Negroes, It is founded upon 
her early knowledge of the Low Dutch, 
which was her only language until she was 
twelve or thirteen years old. 
THE FIRST STEAMBOAT, 

After telling Sojourner that he had heard 
of her ever since his boyhood, and had come 
to satisfy himself that she was not alto- 
gether a myth, the reporter asked if she 
could tell her exact age. 

She replied: ‘‘I spec you's heerd of ole 
Sojourner dis many an’ many a year. But 
I can’t tell how old I is, cos I don’t reckon 
as. I lived at all afore de ’mancipation. 
Whar was I born, honey? Well, I was a 
slave forty year. I growed up gmong de 
Low Dutch along de Hudson. Fac’ is, I 
dunno as ever I was born at all. I foun’ 
myself in de world such a long, long time 
ago. Why, honey, I ’members the fust 
steamboat. Dem days I was jes’ every bit 
as big asI am now. I was a-livin’ on de 
shore den, Yes, yes, bless your heart, chile, 
I saw it. Why, it made noise enough, I tell 
ye, an’ it threw the water up a’most as high 
as this here house.” 

LLECTIONS OF LAFAYETTE. 

“Did you ever see Washington, So- 
journer?” 

**No, I never did see Washington; but I 
lived when he did,” and this she suid with 
a great brightening of her face and an 
accent of reverential pride. ‘‘When he 
died I rec’lect de noospapers was in mourn- 
in’ and dere was a great time o’ sorrow. 
Years arterward I saw Lafayette. He was 
on de steamboat, a-comin’ up de river wi’ de 
cadets. He took dinner across de river, on 
de Dutchess County side. Dereé dey roasted 
awhole ox for him. Den I saw him anoder 
time when he went up de North River; but 
I never was very near him. He was on de 
deck den, an’ I was on de Jand. I rec’lect 
hearin’ tell a great deal ’bout Napoleon 
Bonaparte, too.” 

‘‘ What was your name in those days?” 

“T had different names—first one name 
and den anoder name. I changed dem wid 
every change of my masters. First it was 
Bell Ardenburg, den Bell Nealy, den it was 
Bell Scrivers, den it was Bell Dumont, and 
den it’ was Bell Van Wagner. But, bless de 
Lord, chilé, he has redeemed me out of all 
dose names, My chilern is called arter de 
names of de marsters dat dey were born 
under. But I’se got a new name. Bless de 

Lord, I’se seein’ good times now, an’ de 
Lord he have raised up dis here young man 
here to write it all down what I say. 
want de edterers an’ de a to know 
dat I ’preciate de work dat dey does in 
puttin’ me in de papers. I know it’s hard, 
’cause I never has any stops when I talks, 
and I ’preciate it.. Dere was Greeley, bless 
him!”—and the old lady’s emphasis was 
affectionate and fervid—‘‘he always sent 
his reporters to my mectin’s; an’ it did a 
sight o’ good. Yes, deed it did; de Lord 
bless ’im.” 
THE ORIGIN OF HER NAME. 

‘* How came you to be called Sojourner 
Truth? Were you called that in the days 
of slavery?” 

‘*No, no, chile. Bless your soul, do you 
s’pose dose slaveholders could speak o' de 
truth?” replied Sojourner, with immense 
energy and a voice that sounded Jike a 
trumpet of wrath. ‘Well, I’se goin’ to tell 
you "bout dat; and dis is more dan I’se ever 
tole to any reporter. Ye see, I was boun’ a 
slave in de State of New York an’ Ulster 
County. I was sole five times, an’ I used to 
pray to God to make my marster and mis- 
teress good. But dey didn’t get good; an 
when marster wouldn’t set me free, when he 

romised he would, I left him and went to 
Long Island. Dere wan’t no city den—only 
a few houses on de Brooklyn Hights. When 
on de oder side I had wevee out oy tniles, 
I stopped to get somethin’ to eat; an’ 4 
Quaker lady, she dat give it to me, asked 
me my name, It had come to me, as Iwas 
a-walkin’ an’ a-thinkin’, dat I was * have & 
new name. It had come to me dat it would 
be ‘Journer.’ So I tole her; an’I said dé 
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Lord give it tome. She ’sisted dat I must 
have some other name; an’ den, as I walked 
along de sand fo’ two miles furder, I kep’ a- 
sayin’ to myself, ‘O Lord, give me a name 
wid a handle to it,’ sayin’ it to myself as I 
went along... An’ all at once dere came to 
me dese words: ‘Sojourner Truth.’ ‘Dat’s 
a good name, Lord,’ I said. ‘Dat’sa good 
name; and I tank you, Lord.’” 
HER RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM. 

Sojourner touched upon her experience 
with the Second, Adventists in Connecticut. 
This was a time of B, pe —— excite- 
ment. . In the year 1849 she a last inter- 
view with her old master, Mr. Dumont; and 
he gladdened her heart on confessing that 
he had lived to realizé théevil of slavery.” 
In the:same year she joined: the Northamp- 
ton Association. She had previously been 
a moderate disciple of Matthias, the false 
prophet; and had also listened tothe preach- 
ing of Miller, who prophesied the end of 
the world. Her, peculiar and remarkable 
talents becoming widely known, she natur- 
aily became an apostle of the anti-slavery 
cause, and her eloquence was quite as 
potent as that of more learned and more 
profound advocates. Her imagination is 
weird and grotesque, while her mind is 
clear and strong, and her sympathetic influ- 
ence is,.as wonderful as it is intense. She 
has sat before the multitude in the compa- 
ny of most of the distinguished reformers of 
this country. 

HER INTERVIEW WITH LINCOLN. 

‘*When de lecterin’ on slavery burst up, I 
went down to take care of de freedmen in 
Wash’n'ton durin’ de war.” Then she re- 
seated the discourse that she had had with 
Pe when she visited him, She told 
him that the first time she had heard of him 
was after he had become President; and he 
replied that he had heard of her many times 
before that. She said: ‘I thought you was 
like Daniel, an’ one time it ’peared ’most 
like de lions would eat youup. Mr. Lincoln 
was standin’ an’»leokin’ down at ‘me an’ 
smilin’; an’ he said, ‘ Well, Sojourner, you 
see dey hasn’t done it yet, don’t you?’” 

Sojourner then described, in a most poetic 
manner, a Bible which was shown her by 
Lincoln, and which had been presented to 
him by the colored people of Baltimore. 

The reporter, when he was about to take 
his leave, uttered the wish that Sojourner 
might live a hundred years longer; and she 
quickly rejoined : 

“‘T’se goin’ to. God has molded me over 
anew an’ he has put new flesh on to my ole 
bones.” 

Then she took off her cap and showed a 
head that is covered with curly and silken 
hair, almost entirely black. There is a 
narrow streak across the middle and over 

her left ypmple which is as white. as.driven 
snow.“ Twenty-seven years ago,” said she, 
“my h’ar was white as dat paper; but arter 
I was sick it began turnin’ black again. 
Ain’t it wonderful? Mebby I shall have new 
teeth too, I think de Lord has made me all 
over again, to be a testimony to de nation.” 
—N. Y. Herald. 


THE EDITOR IN ANTIPODE. 
A LECTURE, 


BY THE REVEREND LEVI PHILETUS DOBBS, 
DOCTOR OF DIVINITY, 

[To the Hditor :—Really, sir, I don’t know 
how to describe our favored situation. We 
are, indeed, exalted in point of privilege. 
Another of these massive, gorgeous, resplen- 
dent, luminous lectures upon Antipode. I 
send an imperfect sketch of it. ‘You can 
judge what it must have been to hear it. I 
will not longer keep you from enjoying this 
intellectual and moral-treat, Smon SPINK, 
Sexton, | 











LECTURE. 

During the time that I spent in Antipode 
I paid especial attention to whatever related 
to the press, rightly judging that herein 
was to be found the index and the source 
of true enlightenment. 

T took an early opportunity to call on the 
editor of a leading religious journal, and 
made myself known to him. After I had 
explained to him the position which I held 
in my own land, and especially the relation 
in which I stood to that mighty organ, The 
National Baptist, he was pleased to say that 
he felt honored by my visit. In the course 
of our interview, I said to him: ‘Sir, I do 
not wonder that you look worn and fur- 
rowed. It must be a great tax on you to 
have to find matter to put in your paper 
every week.” He made no reply; bat 
looked at me with a countenance expressive 
of surprise and perplexity. I repeated the 
remark in substance. ‘‘It must require a 
great deal of work. and a great deal of 
mind, a great deal of mental perspiration, 
8o to speak, to fill up all your space. I am 
sure ~ must feel very grateful to anybody 
that is so kind as to favor you with almost 
anything to help out—to serve as padding, 
as it were.” Again he gazed at me with a 
face which seemed to imply that he had ex- 
hausted all his capacity for amazement. At 
last he seemed to find words, and he hesi- 
tatingly said: ‘‘Pardon me, sir. DoT hear 
you aright or do my ears mislead me? Do 
I aye from your remarks that you con- 
ceive that the great business and Jabor of 
aneditor:is to find matter to fill up with, 
that he devote his main efforts to putting in 
Matter?” 

“Sir,” I replied, “you have correctly 
8pprehended my cy EE hy “ 

And yet,” said he, ‘‘ you tell me that in 


your own laad you are reckoned a wise 


man, the Solomon of the country?” 

I replied: “Such has been the opinion of 
my, perhaps,.too partial friends.” 

Said he: ‘‘ Sir, pardon me for seeming to 
instruct a man who has. the appearance of 
wisdom which disguises-you; but the great 
business of an editor is to leave out matter— 
not to put itin. Itis the matter he leaves 
out which testifies to his judgment, his 
courage, his industry.” I expressed my 
wonder, and almost my. incredulity. 

He replied: ‘‘Why, sir, see here. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to put matter 
into the paper. It is as easy as repudia- 
tion. It requires no judgment, no back- 
bone. The man who writes the piece 
is pleased; the printers are pleased. 
But to leave matter out, how different! 
You leave out a set of church resolu- 
tions, or a Jong obituary, or an article writ- 
ten by a leading pastor or a wealthy man; 
and my. what a turmoil! The author of 
the omitted piece writes; ‘ All of the seven- 
teen subscribers from our church want their 
payee stopped. We have all subscribed for 

India Rubber Ezxpansible, that has a 
ay process for putting in everything.’ 


is what tries the spinal column, and the 
faith, and the piety, and the conscience.” 


He added, ina mournful tone: ‘‘I shall 
not last very long. Soon my widow and 
my orphaned children will weep over my 


silent remains. Flesh and blood cannot 
long endure the strain of leaving out so 
much matter. And when all is over [here 
tears fell from his eyes], I wish this simple 
inscription to appear above my ashes: ‘Here 
repose the remains (or did, till they were 
quietly removed for the benefit of science) 
of one who was a good editor. His last 
words were: ‘It is well, I have left out a 
heap of matter.’’” 

At this point the audience were so af- 
fected that the Doctor was obliged to close 
his lecture.— The National Baptist, 


Presupice often rules in the physical treatment of 
Babies. They are allowed to suffer and scream with 
pain from Colic, Flatulence, Bowel Disorders, ete., 
when some simple, reliable, and safe remedy, as Lr. 
Bull’s Baby Syrup, would give almost immediate re 
lief and perfect ease to the little sufferer. 
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Prepared ding to the directi of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend ita use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 








For sale by all Druggists. 
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ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical Beautifier, 





removes every blemish on beauty, and has long main- 
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ate to the 1. RO . 
1QUID VEGETABLE UG —Imparts a 
cate roseate to complexion, 80 Closely 
imitating Nature as to defy detec’ and immovable 
by rubbing with cloth or dkerchief. Price, 50 cts. 
per bottle. 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
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XX Cot, price $2. Makes a ect bed. No mattresses 
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108 Fulton St., Boston; ony Canal St.. New York; 
165 North 2d St., Philadelphia. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE HAMMOCK. 
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The poly Hammock in the world that will not sag in 
the middle 


nor curl around the y 
& ALAMILLO, Manufacturers. 
PRINCIPAL Depots: — Newark Trunk and Bag Co., 2 
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Bracket and Builders" Designs. 
Machines Sent on Trial. 


Lf where you read this, and 
send for catalogue and prices. 

W. F. & Joun Barnes, Rockford, 
Winnebago Co., Il. 
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Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 


Rates. 





For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Thrée 
Hundred and Fifty News- 


papers. 
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21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 


W. FISKE, ; 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 
FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC. 
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(a7 Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 
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LAMPS. 


ERS and BRACKETS. 
| Can be lighted, filled, and trimmed without removing globe, 


| shade, or chimney. 
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DELICIOUS- STRAWBERRIES. 
A NEW METHOD OF PLANTING. 


BY R. H. HAINES, 





THE season that has passed has ip many re- 
spects been 2 favorable one in most localities 
for the strawberry. The frequent rains with 
which we were favored along the Hudson 
caused the berries to attain their full size, 
while the warm days and bright suns of June 
ripened them to perfection. The strawberry Is 
a fruit thet seems to delight in an almost un- 
limited amount of water, and when seasons of 
drought appear richly repays abundant irriga- 
tion by the decided Increase in the size of its 
berries. More especially is this the case with 
some of the newer and finer varieties, as berries 
that would average onmby.one or two inches ip 
circumference during # dryseason will, under 
the influence of frequent irrigation, often at- 
tain a measurement of from five to nine inches 
around, Berries of such dimensions are now 
quite common, and form quiteaecontrast tokinds 
that are often grown, Those who grow them 
for market frequently realize from 30 to 75 
cents a quart for them those who culti- 
vate them for ‘pleasure “find their reward in 
their beautiful appearance, and in the expres- 
sions of delight that are made by any guests or 
friends who may view or partake of them. 
Among some of the finer varieties is 

Hervey Davis.—The peculiarly rich, sweet, 
and agreeable flavor of the berries of this va- 
riety is, perhaps, its most prominent feature. 
Though I have some sixty or seventy different 
kinds growing upem my grounds, yet Ido not 
think that there are over four or five of them 
that can equal it im this respect. Besides its 
delicacy of flavor may be mentioned the good 
size of the berries, as being a feature worthy of 
note; asupon good, rich, moist soll it yields 
some splendid berries. The fruit ripens mod- 
erately early and continues to ripen during a 
period of three or four weeks. 

President Lincoln.—Though this {s not quite 
as new a variety as the preceding, still tt has 
notas yet been planted out very largely, as 
in some way its merits have been overlooked 
by the fruit-growers of our country. Upon 
suitable soil, that has been made very rich, it 
averages more extra large.berries than any 
other kind that I know of» Scores of spec- 
imens have been grown measuring six and 
seven inches around, while One immense berry 
measured fully eleven. The goo@ quality of 
the berries refutes the very prevalent theory 
“‘that large berries are not as sweet or of as 
good quality as the small ones.” 

Crystal City.—This new variety is called the 
“earliest of the earlies,” and promises to 
eclipse all other kinds in its early habits of 
ripening. This year fruit commenced ripening 
fully two weeks before any of the other kinds, 
the ** Duchesse " being the next. However, 
1 do not think that the “Crystal City” will 
always ripen so much in advance, as the trans- 
ferring the plants from an early soil to the 
warmest portion of my grounds probably 
hastened the ripening of the berries. a few days. 
It ig weediess to remark what a great acquisi- 
tion @ variety is that ripens even five or six 
days before other known varieties, 

Belle, Burr Oak, Glendale, and Great Amer- 
ican have an almost equal merit of ripening at 
the other end of the season, 

And now a few words as to how best to ob- 
taine-crop of large-sized berries in as short 
time as possible. In years gone by, it has been 
condidered necessary to wait until fall or 
spring before making plantations of this fruit, 
if the plants must be obtained from a distance; 
and-even then only a few scattering berries 
could be obtained in the following June. 

However. the new method of using plants 
grown in little flower-pots permits those at a 
distance to set out plants even im the hot and 
dry days of August, with even more certainity 
of success than ff they took the ordinary plants 
from their own grounds. Persons in Michigan, 
or even in more distant states, who have 
obtained @ supply of these potted plants 
State that they grow thriftily, even after a 
‘delay on the freight-cars of a week or ten days. 

After setting out these potted plants on very 

ich soil, they should then be cultivated fre- 

‘quently. “This is the principal secret in grow- 

ing them successfully, as they will then grow 
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THE BEST RASPHURRIES FOR 





BY 8. B. BLLWANGER. 


Tue consumption of small fruits as food has 
largely increased in this country during the 
past few years, and is a gratifying indication 
of our appreciation of what is, perhaps, the 
most enjoyable, if not the most important 
article of food during the summer months. 
Very many are learning that one or two meals 
a day, largely composed of choice fruit, best 
promotes bealth during the heated term. 

The present is the season for raspberries, and 
a few words from me concerning them may 
not be unacceptable. There is a’ marked dif- 
ference in the value of berries as regards their 
gpecial qualifications for market and for family 
ase. Inthe former case it is necessary that 
the berries be firm and ary, so that they should 
carry well and not mash or be reduced to 
pulp when shipped any considerable distance. 
They must also be productive and hardy. 
Flavor should be, but, we regret to say, is not, 
considered a necessary Qualfficition. The 
varieties which now seem most popular among 
the large growers for market are Philadelphia, 
Highland Hardy, Brandywine, etc. A spoon- 
fui of any of these sorts tastes better than a 
spoonful of sawdust; but not very much. 

It is with raspberries as with all other fruits: 
the producers grow those sorts which bring th 

most money; and they will, no doubt, eontinue 
to be salisfied with quantity until euch time as 
the consumers make a distinction between the 
good and indifferent and are willing to pay 
for quality. The choice varieties, several of 
them, at least, can be profitably grown for mar- 
ket; but not when placed on a par with such 
poor kinds as those named above. 

There are a great many people who could 
well grow their own raspberries, and be inde- 
pendent of the market ; but who do not do éo. 
To these I would recommend the planting of 
the three following varieties: Brinckle’s 
Orange, Clarke, and Gregg. There are other 
excellent sorts for family use ; but these three 
are, in my opinion, decidedly the best of their 
several colors, 

The Gregg is a large black raspberry, and 
may be briefly described as an improved Mam- 
moth Cluster. We think it will prove the only 
black variety worth cultivating of those now 
known. Clarke is our choice of. the red sorts. 
It was raised by Mr. E. E. Clarke, of New 
Haven, Conn., and is doubtless of foreign par- 
entage. It is a strong grower, with large, 
thick foliage, moderately hardy, and very pro- 
ductive ; berries large or very large, juicy, 
and of the best quality. 

Brinckle’s Orange originated with Dr. W. D. 
Brinckle, of Philadelphia. The canes are of 
modérate growth, branched, with white spines. 
It is quite productive and moderately hardy. 
Fruit large, orange yellow, juicy, sweet, and 
rich—the best flavored of all raspberries. It is 
advisableto give some protection to the plants 
during winter. This is easily accomplished by 
tying the canes to stakes and covering with 
straw or evergreen branches ; or they may be 
laid down late in autumn, bef@e the ground is 
frozen, and covered with a few inches of earth 
or litter. In the spring, weak and decayed 
wood should be cut away, not leaving more 
than five suckers in a hill, the ground spaded, 
and a: top-dressing of manure: given. | By 
attending to these cultural directions, one may 
feast on luscious raspberries for many days. — 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
RI 


TO PREVENT LETTUCE, CAULI- 
FLOWER, ETC. FROM SEEDING. 


BY ALEXANDER HYDE. 





A PARAGRAPH in last week’s INDEPENDENT 
recommends ‘drawing a knife through one 
half of the stem to which the head is at- 
tached"’ as a preventive of lettuce running to 
seed, The writer justly says: ‘ This weakens 
the plant by depleting it of ite-sap, yet leaves 
enough to keep it fresh and ‘growing for an- 
other week or two.” Another mode of ac- 
complishing this object on the same principle, 
but whith we have found more safe and effect- 
ual, is to take hold of the head of lettuce and 
pull it gently, but sufficiently to start the roote, 
especially the rootlets (spongioles), which are 
the real absorbers of outrition. This effect- 
ually stops the tendency to run up to seed, 
without producing a cankerous wound in the 
plant or {njuring its health in any way. New 
and more abundent rootlets start out in a few 
days, and the plant takes a, new lease of life 
and grows luxuriantly, but does not develop 
its seed-stem immediately. We have been par- 
ticularly troubled this summer with cauliflow- 
ers shooting up the seed-stems prematurely; 
and heave found starting them from the roots 
an efficient remedy. We have practiced this 
method for many years to prevent cabbages 


so vigorously as to give nearly a full crop-4 from hurting their heade tn the fall. This 
(sometimes oearly 4 quart to * plant) (a less | ctacking ‘of © eabbage-head ts diniply the ‘int 


“Wan ten months. 
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cabbage. It may be necessary to start the 
roots a second time; but generally one such 
surgical operation is sufficient. This method 
may be practiced with every species of plant 
which shows a tendency to develop seed pre- 
maturely, and will be found specially beneficial 
in case of cabbages and caulifiowers, 
Leg, Mase. 


GREEN CROPS AS FERTILIZERS. 








I am sure that in my own neighborhood there 
are few farmers who appreciate the value of 
green crops for checking waste by washing 
and maintaining or restoring the fertility of the 
soil, I believe grass to be the most important 
crop grown in the United States, for the fol- 
lowing ms: ist. There is comparatively 
little expense in the management of a stock- 
farm, when compared with a grain-farm, 2d. 
While the lands that are cropped with grain 
are continually getting poorer, lands well set 
in pasture are becoming richer. 3d. The stock 
on the farm consume the crops and leave their 
manure on the land, while all the grain sold re- 
moves a portion of the plant-food. 4th. The 
land well set in grase loses nothing by wash- 
ing, while rolling lands under cultivation are 
badly damaged from this cause. At first 
thought, we might suppose that we could re- 
store no more to a soil by plowing under a sod 
or heavy growth of clover than the plants had 
taken from it; but facts show that we can. A 
very large part of the foud of plants comes 
from rain and atmosphere, and there are cer- 
tain properties which enter largely into plant- 
food that are deposited or developed by shade. 
Ammonia, one of the most valuable prineiples 
of manure, is one of these, and the benefit of a 
crop of clover is largely due to'this, I remem- 
ber reading once of an interesting experiment. 
An amount of soil was weighed, and a large 
tub filled with it and a small tree planted in 
the earth. This tree was allowed to grow for 
several years, and nothing was added but pure 
water; and when the tree had attained a great- 
er weight than the earth in the tub the weight 
of the earth was not diminished. I am not 
able to give an analysis of a soil on which ‘a 
crop of grass or clover has been grown, and” 
tell just what elements or how much of each 
has been added; but in practice 1 know the 
value of these crops. 

I believe that @ erop of clover pastured off 
with hogs will enri¢h @ field more than a dress- 
ing of ‘ten loads of stable-manure to the acre; 
and I also believe that it will do the land as 
much good as it would to turp the entire crop 
under. I belfeve clover to bethe best’ of all 
crops for enriching the soil, because of its 
ample foliage, taking (as I believe) much the 
larger part of its nourishment from the atmos- 
phere, and its long tap..root, that penetrates 
the subsoil and loosens and disintegrates the 
soil. Many farmers fail to get the benefit of a 
clover crop, because they pasture it too early 
and too closely. The growth of root and top 
must correspond in any plant; and if a pasture 
is kept closely cropped we neither get the 
shade nor root growth which is necessary to 
make the crop valuable to the soil. Where the 
main object of a clover crop is to enrich the 
soil, I would not turn on it until it blossomed. 
A good blue grass or timothy sod is valuable, 
when plowed under and decomposed, to enrith 
the soil ; but it takes some years to get a good 
turf of these, especially blue grass, on account 
of its quick and luxuriant growth. I give 
clover the preference, Another cause of dete- 
rioration of soil is the washing of rolling fields, 
and for this we haves-good preventive in rye. 
T hold that all corn-fields-op sidling ground 
should be seeded early.in thé fal) with rye. It 
is hardy and endures the wintér well and will 
make,a good growth on land that wheat would 
not flourish on} and. it starts so early in the 
spring that it ‘will ‘grow high enough before 
the land need be plowed for corn to be easily 
plowed under. As in medicine tan ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,’ so fn 
the management of a farm it is better to 
follow a system of rotation of crops and of 
mixed farming, that will enable us to keep up 
the fertility of the soil, than to exhaust it by 
excessive cropping, and then hope to restore it 
by the application of manures. The enriching 
of land by manure, either stable or commercial, 
fe av expensive process; and if, as our best 
farmers beHeve, the judicious feeding off of 
a crop of clover will enrich a field as much as 
a application of a barrel of bone-dust or ten 
loads of good stable-mapure, what e sav- 
ing will be effected. [ have purchased 
hundreds of loads of manure, at 50 cents a 
load, and hauled it two miles; and if we call a 
hand and team worth $3 a day it would cost 
me $1.25 per load, or $12.50, to apply ten loads 
toanacre. It will usually cost less than $1 

per acre to seed a field with clover, and we can 
pasture five hogs on it for four months, which 
at 40 cents per month is worth $8; making a 
good rent for our land, and we get the enrich- 
} ing of our soil without costing us anything 
The above estimate of the value of an acre of 





clover for bogs I believe to be a very moderate 








one. Coburn, in hie “Swine Husbandry,” 
states that ‘‘ fifteen pounds of green clover will 
make @ pound of pork, and that an acre will 
produce 12,000 pounds of green clover,” which 
would give 800 pounds of pork. This, valued 
at 4 cents per pound, would make $32 for one 
acre of clover. I do not wish to be understood 
as undervaluing manure. Every farmer should 
save and apply all he can, and also experinient 
with bone, plaster, and superphosphate ; but 
all of these should be applied with a view to 
producing a green crop which will enrich the 
eoil.—WaLDpo, in “ Ohio Farmer.” 
EE 


THE QUESTION OF BUILDING SILOS. 


Mvou has been said in the agricultural jour 
nals of late on the particular form of preserv- 
ing corn-fodder for winter use, known by the 
French term of “ensilage,” which has come 
into some prominence through the publication 
of a translation of M. Goffart’s work on the 
subject. As our readers are already familiar 
with this matter,through previous articles of 
our own, it is only necessary to say that, in 
order to preserve corn-fodder in a green condi- 
tion for winter feeding, according to the plan 
so successfully in use in France, it is necessary 
to construct a “silo,” which is simply an exca- 
vation, pit, or trench hollowed out of the 
ground, or any compartment used for storing 
green fodder where it may be kept air-tight. 
Pits for the storage of green fodder are no 
new thing in agriculture, being already largely 
in use in Germany and France, for the storage 
of beet pulp for winter feeding, and also to 
some extent in England, for keeping turnips 
and mangels, which are fed out to fattening 
cattle and sheep ; but in this country they are 
almost. wholly unknown. Indeed, our systems 
of farming and feeding have heretofore been 
such that they have mot/ been needed ; but, if 
the method of preserving green corn-fodder 
is to be adopted to any extent, the silo, of one 
form or another, myst follow, as a necessary 
consequence, We sey of oneform or another, 
because we presume-the precise form is not a 
matter of great consequence. Ifconstructed as 
pits, long, narrow cellars or sets of cellars, sim- 
ply built, with walls of split stone or brick, the 
inside of the walls plastered and the bottom 
cemented, will be found toserve the purpose ; 
or these may be built partly below.and partly 
above the surface, with a timber roof; covered 
with earth and entered from one end. . If con- 
structed completely above the surface and 
built of masonry, the elliptical form is recom- 
mended as the best, for both use and daranuity 
and as offering the least resistance to the pack- 
ing down of the cut fodder. When built in 
either of the above forms, the work of storing 
them witb the green fodder will be similar. It 
is firat cut, by means of a power feed-cutter, 
and run into the silo, where it is spread evenly 
over the floor and firmly trodden or tramped 
down until the silo is full. When the fodder 
has reached nearly to the top, it is covered, by 
means of movable planks fitted into the silo 
crosswise, like the ‘‘ follower” to a cheese- 
hoop, upon which heavy weights are placed, to 
keep the mass solid and firm. But slight fer- 
mentation takes place in the pressed fodder ; 
and, a small portion being fed to the stock 
each day, beginning at one end, it will keep all 
winter, or even longer, if desired. Just at this 
point it is well to bear in mind the influence 
which the size of the silo has upon the charac- 
ter of the forage ; for M. Goffart found that the 
preservation of the fodder in small silos is al- 
ways lees perfect than in Jarger ones. Or, in 
other words, it has been found that that por- 
tion of the fodder which is furthest from the 
walls is the best preserved; while in that close 
to the walls there is always some alteration, 
though not such as to seriously detract from 
the value of the fodder, although it is import- 
ant to reduce this waste as much as possible. 
And for thie reason, as has been stated, the 
size and form of the silo must be taken into 
account. 

Corn-fodder preserved in this way will very 
nearly approach in character and feeding value 
the highest condition of our best June or Sep- 
tember pastures and meadows ; and as such is 
more desirable than roots. It forms a superior 
fodder for milch cows, and, with the increasing 
attention being given to winter dairying all 
over New England, it must soon form a ques- 
tion of moment with many farmers whether 
or not they will build a silo for the preserva- 
tion of their corn-fodder for winter use. They 
will, indeed, be forced to this from the changed 
conditions of our farming, und for the purpose 
of furnishing the best forage for winter milch 
cows. It is also a question if the beet-sugar 
industry may not assume such proportions in 
New England as to call for the erection of 
sch like silos, in which to store the beet-pulp, 
which is known to be a very valuable feed for 
mileh cows, sheep, and fattening cattle. If 
this is done, a few things must be remerabered. 
Our climate is a trying one, and, in order to 

erect thoroughly frost-proof silos, they would 
need to be built entirely underground, oF 
nearly so, having frost-proof covesings, and & 
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well-banked passage leading from the silo to 
the feeding-stable. It is hardly possible to be- 
lieve that they will eyer be constructed suffi- 
ciently solid and thorough, level with: the 
ground, to resist the cold and frost of our 
New England winters. They can be, of course; 


but the expense in that case would very likely ; 
advantages \. 


be. greater than the benefits or 
would warrant. But comparatively inexpen- 
sive underground pits or silos may yet come 
into considerable favor ‘with our farmers, in 
connection with the new methods of farming 
and cattle-feeding, and we shall record the 
construction of the first silo in New En d 
with much satisfaction. Upon the correct so- 
lution of the. methods of feeding live stock 
depends the future profit of farming here.— 
American Cultivator. 





A SIMPLE WAY TO TIGHTEN 
WAGON-TIRES. 


I HAVE found the following way to tighten 
wagon-tires to’ be successful. Apply leather 
rings between the shoulders on the outer ends 
of the spokes and the corresponding portions 
of the felloes, which may be done. as follows: 
procure @ number of small pieces of leather 
from an inch and a half te-two inches in diame- 
ter, with a sharp knife and compasses or with 
a cutting-punch make round holes in thé cen- 
ters of these picces, and make a straight cut 
from the holes to the outer edge of the pieces, 
so as to form open rings. The holes must, be 
made of a size that will nicely fit the tenons on 
the outer ends of the spokes — Place a fulcrum 
on the top of the hub, on which place your lev- 
er, with its short end under the felloe, near a 
spoke; have an assistant bear down on the ott= 
er end sufticiently to raise the fellowand expose 
thé shoulder and tenon of the spoke;opén your 
leather ring and fit it —— around the tenon, 
Lee soy it to its place, while your assistant re- 
laxes the lever and settles the felloe firmly upon 
the leather by a blow or two on the tire. av- 
ing repeated the process with a sufficient num- 
ber of spokes to — the tire allright, trim off 
the ee err le even with the surface of 
the spokes, and your task will be done, If 
your — of leather*should be spongy, ham- 
mer them down some before using.—‘ B. Rk.” 
in ** Western Rural,” 
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Invaluable for CONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, CHRON- 
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As & wash for the complexion, has no 
equal. Itis distinguished for its cooling 
and soothing properties, removing 
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Lasting <\@\ Delicate 
REFRESHING 


COLOGNE 
“CURE BY ABSORPTION. 

















their judgment as to what is good for them ; but, when 
you think you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseous drugs, turn your attention to 
that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


|“SAPANULE, P 


Get ‘a bottle and test its marvelous power. 

reaches every part of the organism, c va > al 
obstructions, drawing inflamed and impoverished 
blood from weak and parts to the surface, 
and, by absorption, the life-current purt- 
fled, to sustain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot 
live where SAPANULE is applied, It is a certain and 
prompt cure for Se al sb ey a Lum- 
 bage or Backache, and H 





"phe and Quart Bottles, 50,cents and $1. 
SOLD BY aLL DRUGGISTS. 
SAMUEL GERRY & COME ARES 

PROPRIETORS,» 
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